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Tue passage of the Danube may be truly said, after the occupation of 
the Principalities, to constitute the most marked feature in the recent 
military operations of the Russians. One moment concentrating large 
bodies of troops in one direction, next marching them in another; one 
moment knocking at the iron gates of the Danube, the other evacuating 
Little Wallachia ; one moment threatening a triumphant onslaught upon 
Rassova, Silistria, and Rustchuk ; another unable to dislodge the Turks 
from the Karasu and Tchernavoda, still the positive advance made into 
the Dobrudscha, and the reduction of the Turkish fortresses on the right 
bank of the Lower Danube, are events full of political as well as of stra- 
tegical import. 

‘Not the least striking of these result from the position of Russia in the 
presence of Austria, which rendered any further advance as questionable 
and as dangerous as carrying on further operations on the extreme right; 
second to these in importance is the position of Russia with regard to 
the Christian populations of Turkey, ever looking forward to insurrec- 
tionary movements, which, with some slight exceptions, never take place 
—those very exceptions so remote as scarcely to influence the strategic 
principles adopted by the hostile armies on the Danube in the slightest 
degree ; trying by march and countermarch to foment rebellions where 
the very elements of such anarchical auxiliaries of a nefarious warfare do 
not exist, or awaiting’ more important uprisings which were stifled in the 
bud by measures of expulsion in their practical operation much to be 
regretted, but rendered by circumstances unavoidable and of first neces- 
sity. Thirdly, the position of Russia with regard to the enemy, which 
demanded a feint on the extreme left, to divert his attention to that 
quarter, while a more serious advance should be made on the centre—a 
feint which was the more easily unmasked, as the Russians could not, so 
long as the allies held possession of the sea, advance by the coast of the 
Euxine. They could only do so under cover of the Dobrudscha, along 
the banks of the Danube, a movement which has been tried apparently 
with as yet but indifferent success. 

Lastly, the position of Russia with regard to the allies, who, occupying 
the open waters of the Black Sea, might also materially affect the position 
of the Russians in the Principalities, cut off communications, interrupt 
supplies, impede progress in the centre, and threaten at a “y moment the 
extreme left of the whole army, by holding the mouths o oe Danube, 
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or advancing across the Dobrudscha from Kustanjah to the banks of the 
Danube itself. | 

The line of operations of the Russian army stretches at the present 
moment over a distance of some 150 miles, from the Aluta to the mouths 
of the Danube. Its real force may be calculated at between 150,000 and 
180,000 men. The centre extends from Giurgevo, opposite to Rustchuk, 
to Silistria and Rassova, and, having its reserve at Bucharest, will un- 
doubtedly invest those strongholds, unless diverted by the attitude as- 
sumed by Austria in its rear, or by a bold attack made by the allies on 
its right and left wings. 

The right wing is stationed on the borders of Little Wallachia, and it 
has been lately reinforced by a second corps from Moldavia; its reserve 
is at Pilesti, or Ploiesti, an important town of Great Wallachia, thirty 
miles north of Bucharest. The left wing occupies the Dobrudscha and 
the mouths of the Danube, communicating, by Odessa, with the corps 
under Osten-Sacken ; its reserve occupies Galatz and Ismail. 

The Turkish army, which, without the allies, may be estimated at 
from 120,000 to 130,000 combatants, is opposed right to left and left to 
right to this disposition of the Russians. The right wing at Trajan’s 
Wall, the left in Little Wallachia, the centre at Rustchuk, Silistria, and 
Rassova, with Shumla for head-quarters, and a reserve, now reinforced 
by the allies, at Adrianople. Many condemn the attitude assumed by 
Russia, but under the circumstances—threatened by the allies on its 
extreme left, and by Austria in the rear—it appears to us the most com- 
manding it could assume, at the same time that it preserved its line of 
retreat. 

It would appear, indeed, and the Russians have shown by their acts, 
that they are perfectly aware of the difficulties that lie before them. 
They have placed the strongest defences that were available—all the 
fortresses on the right and left banks of the Danube—between their 
centre and the allied fleets; they have withdrawn their extreme right, to 
operate purely defensively, to their centre; and they have thus pro- 
tected, as well as circumstances and the number of men at their disposal 
enabled them, their centre of operations. They have at the same time 
steadily concentrated troops, as far as time would permit, to effect a 
decisive onward movement upon Silistria, Rustchuk, and Rassova—the 
reduction of which fortresses is a necessary preliminary to any further 
forward movement, and entails the loss to the Turks of their strongest 
line of deferce—that of the Central Danube.* 

If, in the face of all difficulties, an onward movement is still deter- 
mined upon, it is impossible not to concede that the passage of the Lower 
Danube, and the reduction of the fortresses of Matschin, Tultscha, Isaktchi, 
and Baba Tagh, thereby securing the possession of both banks of the river 
at its Pn i. so was an act of great prudence; manifestly held in view 
for a long time previously, as shown by the intentional neglect persevered 
in, in allowing the river alluvia to accumulate, and impede the navigation 
of the only mouth open to vessels of any burden. By thus holding both 
banks of the mouth of the Danube, and impeding its navigation, the 





* Rassova is said to have fallen already, and Silistria, which is the only fortress 
on the Danube calculated to resist modern tactics for howsoever brief a period, 
has probably ere this suffered the same fate. 
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object has manifestly been to prevent any communication by water between 
the allies in the Black Sea and the Turks in the ceutral districts. 

It must be observed, that the Dobrudscha has always played a very 
important part in the military operations of Russia against Turkey. This 
remarkable tract of country is peninsulated by the curve which the 
Danube takes at Tchernavoda, to regain its original direction at Galatz 
and Matschin, and the Black Sea on the other side, the neck of the penin- 
sula being defended by Trajan’s Wall. To the north, this peculiar tract 
is intersected by the mouths of the Danube and by marshes and lagoons ; 
some of which, as that of Bassain, are almost inland seas; above which 
rise the hilly heights of the Baba Tagh, or ‘‘ Old Father Hills,” and the 
Bash Tuppah, or “ Five Hills,” here and there picturesquely wooded, and 
which determined by their existence the devious curve of the Danube. 
Further to the south, the whole district forms a low, undulating down, 
which is only a little elevated above the sea-level. The soil consists of 
a grey sand, which absorbs all moisture. Water, when it falls upon the 
surface, meets with a substratum of porous limestone, and percolates 
through this also. It is lost labour to search for rivulets or springs. ‘The 
little drinking-water there is can only be had at the few villages scattered 
here and there, at wide intervals, and it has to be drawn from wells that 
are eighty to a hundred feet deep. On account of this constant drought, 
and the small population, there is little or no attempt made to reclaim 
the land; and, indeed, forage is quite as great a rarity as corn. Neither 
haystacks nor granaries exist in these villages, for the grass and flowering 
plants alike wither away at the beginning of summer, leaving nothing but 
a boundless waving plain of dry stalks. The numerous flocks of sheep 
and herds of buffaloes graze at that season on the flats of the Danube and 
on its islets. Not a tree, and indeed scarcely a shrub, is to be seen any- 
where, not even in the villages. 

That part of Bulgaria which lies on the other side of Trajan’s Wall is 
quite as barren and desolate, equally without water and wood. ‘This is 
the case beyond Bazardjik, even up to the very walls of Varna. ‘Troops 
preparing to operate in such a region, must be provided with forage as 
well as means of sustenance—and that by ship. Varna, with barely a 
hundred houses within its walls, could do nothing towards the sustenance 
of an army. Buffalo flesh and mutton might be obtained from the neigh- 
bouring villages, or from the ports on the coasts of Asia Minor, and these 
with rice, always to be purchased at a moderate price in the eastern 
markets, ought to form the staple of the commissariat supplies. Shumla 
is so near to Varna, that although the town of Paravadi intervenes, fowls 
aud eggs must by this time have become very scarce. 

Take it all in all, the allies would operate much more effectually in an 
economical as well as a military point of view, by concentrating their 
strength against the Crimea, than by dividing it to operate against the 
Russians in the Dobrudscha. Once in possession of the Crimea, besides 
the command given by such a position, the resources placed at their dis- 
posal would be immense, and while the position of the Russians on the 
Danube would be rendered almost untenable, the operations of the allies 
against them would be greatly facilitated. Under all circumstances, 
Varna should also be made a chief depdt, more especially for commissariat 
and hospital stores. The native boats could be made to contribute large 
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supplies from Harakli, and from other points of the coast of Asia Minor. 
Harakli itself, from the importance of its neighbouring coal formations 
and other advantages, should be the seat of a commissary. The whole 
neighbourhood is rich, fertile, and productive, and as yet unscathed by 
war, or by the presence of large bodies of troops. In the immediate 
neighbourhood turkeys and geese—rarities in Asia Minor—abound, and 
an active commissary could extend his foraging expeditions to the rich, 
fertile, and populous valleys of Boli on the one side, and of the Parthe- 
nius, with the goodly town of Bartin, on the other. 

There are, indeed, many capital foraging stations along the northern 
coasts of Asia Minor, Amasarah—a port beloved by the Genoese— 
Kidros, Bafra on the Halys, Samsun, a British vice-consulate, and even 
Sinope, would be very advantageous points. The latter naturally could 
do nothing of itself, but it still remains an available port from whence to 
ship supplies from the splendid granaries of Kastamuni and Tash Kupri. 
The uplands of what was once ancient Paphlagonia are especially rich 
in corn and other cereal products, hence Zaffaran Boli, Kastamuni, Tash 
Kupri, and Vizir Kupri are large and wealthy towns. The produce of 
many productive portions of this district could be shipped from Ineboli. 
The native boats, which abound at Harakli, Bartin, Ineboli, Samsun, 
and other ports, would quite suffice for these purposes. Samsun espe- 
cially might be made to turn to account all the agricultural and pastoral 
wealth, if wanted, of ‘Tcharchambah, Niksar, Marzirvan, Amasiyah, 
Tokat, Changri, and Angora, even to Siwas and Kaisariyah. We lane 
a consular establishment to aid at the latter place. 

It is almost impossible to operate upon an enemy’s lines of commu- 
nication and at the same time secure a line of retreat in‘case of attack 
by a disproportionate force—objects which constitute the basis of all 
military operations—with only one line of operations, and the enemy 
blocking up the road to the objec: held in view by a well-chosen position. 
Hence, although the Russians make a show of advance through the 
Dobrudscha, such, if circumstances will allow, will not be their real base 
of operations. Aware of the importance of this inhospitable line of 
country as affording to the Turks a means of cutting off their line of 
retreat, they have never crossed the Danube with their main army before 
the fortresses of the Dobrudscha were reduced, and they always crossed it 
at the foot of the peninsula as long as Silistria was still in the hands of the 
Turks. This was the case in 1773 and 1774, in 1809 near Galatz, in 
1810 near Hirsova, in 1828 at the mouth of the Danube, again in 1829, 
and now in 1854. 

Aware of the importance of the Dobrudscha, the Russians, by the 
peace of Bucharest, the treaty of Ackerman, and the peace of Adrianople, 
secured for themselves the command of the Danube below Galatz. The 
Russian fortresses of Ismail and Kilia were rendered superior to the 
Turkish forts of Matschin, Isaktcha, and Tultscha, even if the latter were 
not now in the hands of the Russians, the gun-boats or small steamers of 
the allied fleets could alone oppose the Russian flotilla at Ismail; the old 
Turkish bridge-heads at Brailow, Giurgevo, and Turno, on the left bank 
of the Danube, have been demolished; in short, the strength of the 
Dobrudscha north of the lines of Trajan, and particularly its front 
towards Russia, has been entirely broken up; the communication by water 
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between the allied fleet and the Turkish centre interrupted, and the circle 
of operations much narrowed in compass. 

If, instead of contenting themselves with bombarding Odessa, the 
allied fleets had taken possession of that city, as was done in the instance 
of Toulon in the first years of the Republic, the position of the Russians 
would have become one of as great danger as if the allies held pos- 
session of Sebastopol itself. So strongly would this have been felt, that it 
would probably have forced the Russian fleet to leave the latter port and 
give battle under any circumstances. The flotilla on the Danube is 
always at the mercy of the power which commands in the Black Sea, but 
the possession of Odessa would have cut off the base of all military opera- 
tions in the Danubian Principalities. One of Napoleon’s celebrated sayings 
was, de secret de la guerre est dans le secret des communications. 
The base, the Pruth, and the Danube below Galatz, furnish the Russians 
with only one line of operations against Constantinople. The base is, 
therefore, in itself, an inadequate one, requiring in its further develop- 
ment the reduction of Silistria, Varna, and Shumla, Varna being open to 
the protection of the allied fleets and armies. Should the Russians 
attempt an onward movement under existing circumstances, they would 
therefore have to adopt a new line of operations, and the possession of 
Silistria and Rustchuk will open the passes of Tirnova and Sophia over 
the Balkan, the nearest road through the valley of the Yantra, into the 
basin of the Maritza, and to the city of Adrianople, thus avoiding the 
strongholds of Varna and Shumla. Whatever line of operation the 
Russians may select, the one leading over Shumla, another over Tirnova, 
and a third over Sophia, they must take Silistria before they can attempt 
to cross the Balkan in face of an enemy still able to give battle. In 1773 
Ramjanzoff was forced to raise the siege of Silistria, after investing that 
fortress with 84,000 men and 120 guns. On the other hand, in 1810, 
Silistria was reduced in seven days. In 1829, Silistria, besieged on the 
17th of May, surrendered on the 20th of June. 

Under the existing circumstances of the loss to the Turks of their 
strong positions in the Dobrudscha, the next best operation, after 
strengthening her defensive position from Varna to Silistria, and at 
Shumla, being too weak to risk a general battle, is to cross into Little 
Wallachia, and keep up the old game of defensive-offensive operations by 
falling on the enemy’s lines of retreat. Against this offensive, the Rus-, 
sians have little left but to send part of their forces to Rassova, and expose 
this detached corps to be destroyed by the superior forces of the enemy, 
or to abandon their operations against Silistria, and to turn back with 
the main army to drive the enemy from their lines of communications. 

It was not the crossing of the Balkan by which the Russians in 1829 
lost an army ; it was the contest on the river system of the Kamtschik, 
north of the Balkan, flanked by the fortresses of Shumla and Varna. 
But a system of defence which can be so easily avoided as that of Shumla 
and Varna is not of much use, and we must not suppose that the Rus- 
sians will attempt the same line at a time when the allied fleets hold pos- 
session of the Euxine. 

But while an advance from the Central Danube over Tirnova or Sophia 
to Adrianople can also only be effected after the reduction of Silistria, 
only one corps would require to be detached to cover the captured 
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fortresses*—supposing the allies to remain inactive or to be occupied else- 
where, as forming a reserve at Adrianople, covering Thrace, or reducing 
the Crimea—this is the easiest way of getting to Thrace. Having re- 
duced Silistria and Rustchuk, a Russian corps sufficiently strong to cover 
those fortresses against the assault of a Turkish —_ that might ad- 
vance from the side of Shumla, and to protect Wallachia for some time 
against the excursions of the enemy from Widdin and Kalafat, would 
sufficiently secure the lines of communication of the Russian main army 
while marching into Thrace. 

Three marches lead from the Danube up the Yantra to Tirnova ; one 
halting day; three marches hence over the Balkan to Kasanlik ; one day 
to clear the Lat: comm. them to be inefficiently defended ; one 
halting day ; five marches to the basin of the Maritza, and eight days 
more at Adrianople, for the necessary engagements, the gathering of 
the troops, rest, re-equipping, and the making further provision for the 
march into Thrace, make altogether twenty-two days. 

If the pass of Tirnova is insufficient, the heavy artillery, the field- 
trains, and the reserve can take the road to Sophia. This passage is, 
however, well defended by old castles-and modern entrenchments, and 
would not be won without some expenditure of time and loss of life. 

The allies, in fortifying Gallipoli, had in view a possible march of 
this kind, and an immediate advance from Adrianople to the Dardanelles 
instead of a march upon Constantinople ; but when we consider the 
position of the army under Diebitsch, almost annihilated by war, famine, 
and disease, at the time when a treaty of peace enabled them to effect 
an honourable retreat, we cannot imagine that should the Russians be 
able to gain the passes of the Balkan and to reach the fertile valley of 
the Maritza, but that if the allies tendered the least effectual resistance, 
their position would be one of such extreme danger as to tax all the 
resources—great as they are—of Russia to enable them to keep their 
ground, still less to advance a step towards the city of the Sultan. 

In mountain warfare superiority of numbers is not of much consequence, 
as a general cannot deploy his forces. The spirit of the officers and of 
the troops, great activity and resolution in hand-to-hand combats, supply 
the want of armies. The élite of the Turkish troops might alone and un- 
aided, by sudden and violent attacks directed from their strong positions 
in the northern slope of the Balkan, detain the Russian superiority for a 
long time, as they have shown themselves capable of doing at Kalafat, 
and place them in a very awkward position in regard to the support of 
their army. Ambuscades and surprises, directed against the cavalry, 
the artillery, and the train, might inflict upon them irreparable injury. 

Supposing even that at the Balkan, not being a high mountain chain, 
a protracted contest were not possible, still if the struggle be continued 
even in the manner it has hitherto been carried on, as far as Adrianople, 
and the Russians are exposed during their advances to sudden and vio- 
lent attacks, as at Citate and Oltenitza, and impeded by the destruction 
of bridges and roads, while the last resources, and whatever allies are 
available, were despatched to Adrianople, the Russians could never arrive 





ag duty, it would appear, has been delegated to the corps under General 
ers. 
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before that city in an effective condition—nor would a second or a third 
corps suffer much better. If Adrianople was entrenched and fortified 
like Shumla, 30,000 to 50,000 men would suffice not only to arrest the 
progress of the Russians, but to assume the position of a superior force 
giving battle to an inferior one reduced by war and sickness. 

It must never be lost sight of, that the operations of war, on anything 
like an efficient scale, are limited by the seasons, and that in most parts 
of Turkey in Europe the movements of armies are entirely impossible for 
six or eight months in the year, and even in the dry season are liable to 
interruptions in parts. The aggressor is also exposed to great difficul- 
ties in supporting an army in the interior of Turkey. He enters upon a 
country already impoverished by the defensive, is obliged to limit all his 
operations to four or five months in the year, and to discontinue them 
when the principal resistance of the enemy is overcome ; is compelled to 
forego advantages, the gaining of which will cost time, and exhaust 
strength at each ensuing campaign. In this respect what is unfavourable 
to the assailant is so much gain to the defenders. Climate and the cir- 
cumstances of the ground unite to fight the battles of the Turks, just as 
they would fight those of the Russians if invaded by an enemy, except 
when, as in the case of the Crimea, Georgia, or the Danubian pro- 
vinces, they can be held to advantage by the conqueror, winter or 
summer. 

The comparative inaction of the Russians ever since the passage of the 

Lower Danube, the reduction of the fortresses of Isaktcha, ‘lultscha, 
Matschin, and Hirsova, and the occupying of both banks of the river, 
with the lower part of the Dobrudscha, has naturally given origin to 
a variety of surmises. 
- It is impossible, however, apart from the physical difficulties presented 
in early spring by swollen rivers, not to see a strategical, as well as a 
political reason for this inactivity. The position of Russia advancing on 
the Balkan, with the allied fleets holding the Black Sea, the Austrians 
threatening the rear, and the armies of the allies advancing on Adri- 
anople, is very different to what it was in 1828-29. A Russian army can- 
not now advance without a great numerical superiority—such as will be 
requisite to defeat the allies as well as the Turks, and such as may not, 
indeed, be assembled this campaign. It is true that if the Western 
Powers determine not to oppose the Russians with their own troops until 
they have reached Thrace, the latter might carry the Danube, the 
strongest system of Turkey, rout the Turkish army with the forces now 
at their command, and thus effect the occupation of the whole line of the 
Danube. But the Russian commander has no reason to expect that the 
Western Powers will act in so inefficient a manner, and he has conse- 
quently been waiting for the arrival of such other troops as will enable 
him to compete, with fair chances of success, against both the Turks and 
their allies. 

If, on the other hand, the latter hastens to forward large bodies of 
European troops by Varna and Kustanjah to the Danube, they re 
with the co-operation of the Turks, be able not only to successfully 
defend the Danube, but, after having defeated the Russians in a pitched 
battle, or even without that, with the assistance of a flotilla sent up the 
Lower Danube, to take the offensive, and to possess themselves of the 
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Danube and of the fortress of Ismail. The main force of the Russians 
on the Danube being thus paralysed, the allies might then advance to 
the recovery of the Danubian Principalities, and of Bessarabia, of which 
Turkey was so unjustly deprived in the year 1812. 

This strip of country, which extends from the Black Sea and the 
Lower Danube on the one side, to Bukovina, a dependency of Austria, 
on the other, is divided into two regions, totally distinct in population 
and in topographical character. The southern part, named, after its 
Tartar dwellers, Budjiak, is the counterpart of the Dobrudscha on the 
other side of the Danube—a low, flat region, extending to the sea, be- 
tween the mouths of the Danube and the lower part of the Dniester. 
This country, which has all the ‘characteristics of the Russian steppes, 
possesses but a few insignificant streams, and is chietly fitted for rearing 
cattle ; it yields little to tillage, except in some localities along the water- 
courses, where numerous colonies of Germans and Bulgariaus are settled. 
The northern part adjoining Austria is, on the contrary, a hill country, 
beautifully diversified, covered with magnificent forests, and rich in all 
the productions of the most favoured temperate climates. 

At the period when the Russians appeared on the banks of the Dniester, 
these steppes were occupied by Nogay Tartars of the tribe of Budjiak— 
senate the most part, who, after having been at first tributary to 
the khans of the Crimea, had placed themselves under the protection of 
the Porte; whilst the northern region was possessed by a numerous 
Moldavian population, essentially agricultural, subjected to the laws of 
serfdom, and acknowledging the authority of the hospodars of Jassy. 

Bessarabia was looked upon at the time that it belonged to Turkey as 
one of the most fertile and productive provinces of the Black Sea. Ismail 
and Remy were its two great export markets for corn; Ackerman sent 
numerous cargoes of fruit and provisions of all kinds yearly to Constan- 
tinople ; the magazines of the fortresses were profusely filled with wheat 
and maize ; the countless flocks of the Budjiak steppes supplied wool to 
the East and to Italy; and Austria alone drew from them annually up- 
wards of 60,000 head of cattle. Such were the circumstances of Bessa- 
rabia at the time when the Russians, in the worst moment of their 
disasters, at the very time when Napoleon was entering their ancient 
capital, had the courageous cleverness to obtain the cession of that pro- 
vince, and advance their frontier to the Danube, at the same time securing 
the inestimable advantage of being free to withdraw their troops from 
it, and march them against the invader. 

The long-debated question of the Danube—the opening of its ports 
to the commerce of the Western Powers, of its steam navigation to 
Austria, of its trade—a vital question to Hungary—and the independence 
of the Principalities, can never be settled till Russia is once more driven 
beyond the Dniester. This is as much a sine gud non as the expulsion 
of the same power from the Transcaucasian provinces, and the tenure of 
the Crimea by the allies, are necessary to bring the war on the Black 
Sea to a finite and successful conclusion. 

When the Russians took possession of Bessarabia, the Nogays, many 
tribes of whom had previously emigrated, almost completely forsook their 
new possessions, and withdrew into the Dobrudscha, and thus there 
remamed in Bessarabia only the Moldavian population, who were Greek 
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Christians, like the Russians. ‘The conduct of the government towards 
the Bessarabians was at first as accommodating and liberal as possible. 
Official pledges were given them that they should retain their own lan- 
guage, laws, tribunals, and administrative forms of all kinds. The go- 
vernors of the country were chosen from among the natives, and the 
province remained in the full enjoyment of its commercial immunities 
and franchises, which were the grand basis of its agricultural prosperity. 
- But these valuable privileges soon begat jealousies, which were mane 
fomented by the intrigues of Russian employés ; and an excuse was found 
for remodelling the constitution, as the Russians declared, to place it 
more in harmony with the habits, the wants, and the state of civilisation 
of the country. 

The Emperor Alexander himself visited Bessarabia in 1818. He 
received from the province a national present of 5000 horses, and was 
quite amazed at the prosperity and the inexhaustible resources of his new 
conquest. The constitution, however, was not ratified. It was not to be 
imagined that a Russian despot would allow the subsistence of a con- 
quered province on its extreme frontiers, in contact with Turkey, govern- 
ing by its own laws, and possessing an administration diametrically 
opposed to that which controlled the other governments of the empire. 

The Moldavian boyars, by the laxity of their principles and corrupt 
practices, provoked the first blow against their privileges. In accordance 
with old customs, the government continued to sell the taxes by auction, 
and they were generally farmed by the great landowners of the province. 
This vicious system of finance, which had been practised under the 
Oriental regimen of the hospodars, could not fail to have fatal conse- 
quences under the new system of things. Bessarabia had likewise re- 
tained her commercial freedom in its full extent after its incorporation 
into the Russian empire. The extravagant ideas of civilisation and pro- 
gress that fermented in the brains of the boyars, led to that inaniion 
prodigality which is a characteristic of Russian civilisation in almost all 
its remote provinces, and had, before the war, affected the social character 
and institutions of the Moldavians and Wallachians to an almost similar 
deplorable degree, although its manifestations often partook more of the 
ridiculous than of the serious. Luxury increased beyond measure among 
the nobles, and Kichinev, the capital, became famous throughout all the 
country for its sumptuous festivities, and the display of its warerooms. 
The consequence was, that the receipts of the treasury proceeded in the 
inverse ratio of the progress of luxury; and the farmers, whose expenses 
swallowed up more than the revenue, were at last unable to pay the sums 
they had contracted for. The commercial franchises of the province 
were therefore suppressed in 1822, the prohibitive system of the imperial 
customs was introduced, and the payment of all arrears was rigorously 
exacted. 

Although the ruin of all the principal families was thus accomplished, 
and the imperial government had only to fix the day when their political in- 
fluence should follow, the constitution was permitted to exist till the death 
of Alexander. Nicholas, however, soon after his accession to the throne, 
completely suppressed the whole thing. The country was deprived of all 
its privileges and even of its language, and was assimilated in all points 
of administration to the other provinces of the empire. The boyars made 
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one more attempt to regain power in 1827, and their factiousness so 
irritated the Emperor that he resolved to reduce the Moldavians to the 
most absolute political and administrative nullity, even to the prejudice of 
the national prosperity, by emancipating the serfs. The consequences of 
so abrupt a proceeding were most disastrous to agriculture. In the hope 
of bettering their condition, the peasants abandoned their old abodes to 
settle elsewhere, and in this way many villages were left deserted, the 
lands remained untilled, and the landowners found themselves suddenly 
deprived of the hands necessary for their work. 

fin order to remedy as far as possible this untoward state of things, the 
immigration of Bulgarians and Germans was favoured by grants of the 
most fertile lands in the Budjiak. The Bulgarians were chiefly seduced 
at the termination of the war of 1828-29, when the consequences of re- 
turning to their olden allegiance to the sultan were depicted to them in 
the most gloomy colours, and contrasted with the treatment they would 
meet with under the paternal government of their co-religionaries. Their 
colonies numbered, in 1840, 16,153 families, and those of the Germans, 
1736, in nineteen villages. Several villages of Cossacks and of Great 
Russians were settled in the same regions ; and attempts were even made, 
with some success, to colonise a few tribes of gipsies. 

The reader will see from these details how exceedingly mixed is the 
population of Bessarabia. The Budjiak numbers among its inhabitants, 
Great Russians, Cossacks, Budjiak ‘Tartars, Germans, Bulgarians, Swiss 
vine-dressers, gipsies, and Greek and Armenian merchants. The northern 
part of the province, on the contrary, is occupied almost exclusively by 
the Moldavian race, whose villages extend along the Dniester even to 
Ackerman. Jews abound also in the northern part. x 

Leaving the townspeople out of account, the Bessarabian population 
may be divided into four great classes: the nobles, the free peasants who 
possess lands, the newly-emancipated peasants, and the gipsies. The 
nobles consist of the ancient Moldavian aristocracy, the public func- 
tionaries, retired officers, and a great number of Russians, who have be- 
come landowners in the province. To this class we must join the Mazils, 
who are descendants of the ancient boyars, but whom war and the 
numerous revolutions that have desolated the land have reduced to 
penury. 

In Bessarabia, as throughout Russia and the Principalities of the 
Danube, the new generation of nobles have completely renounced the 
habits of former days. They have adopted the straight coat, trousers, 
cravat, and all the rest of our western costume, and nothing national 
remains in thei? outward appearance. The old boyars alone adhere to 
their ancestral customs; a broad divan, pipes, coffee, sweetmeats, and the 
kaif after dinner, are still as indispensable to them as loose robes and a 
capacious head-dress. 

The most charming thing in the Bessarabian villages is the extreme 
cleanliness of the houses, which are generally surrounded by gardens and 
thriving orchards. Enter the forest dwelling, and you will almost always 
find a small room perfectly clean, furnished with a bed, and broad wooden 
divans covered with thick woollen stuffs. Bright parti-coloured carpets, 
piles of cushions, with open work embroideries, long red and blue napkins, 
often interwoven with gold and silver thread, are essential requisites in 
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every household, and form a principal portion of the dowry of young 
women. 

The women are also well treated, and kept in their proper places. 
Taking little or no part in field labours, they become exceedingly indus- 
trious housewives. They are all clever weavers, and display great art 
and taste in making carpets, articles of dress and linen. The great 
object of emulation among the women of every village, is to have the 
neatest and most comfortable house, and the best supplied with linen and 
household utensils. 

The towns are neither large nor numerous. After Kichinev, the 
capital, the most commercial are Ismail, Remy, Novo Selitza on the 
Austrian frontier, and Skouleni and Leovo on the Pruth. The Austrians 
used to draw as many as from 12,000 to 15,000 horses every year from 
Bessarabia for her cavalry; this fell in 1839 to less than 3000, and 
latterly has been null. 

The fortresses are Ismail and Kilia on the Danube and Khotin, Bender 
and Ackerman on the Dniester. The fortress of Ismail is famous for 
the sieges sustained in it by the Turks against Suwarof. Its fortifica- 
tions have been strengthened by Russia, and she keeps in it generally a 
numerous garrison, and a well-supplied artillery. The flotilla of the 
Danube is also generally stationed at the foot of its walls. The fort of 
Kilia is now quite abandoned. 

The fortress of Khotin is half of Genoese, half of Turkish construction. 
The citadel or castle is an irregular square, flanked by enormous towers. 
The Turks and the Russians have added new fortifications to the old 
works, without, it is said, increasing the strength of the position. In the 
present state of military art, Khotin is of no importance whatever. Com- 
manded on all sides by hills, and situated on the very edge of the Dniester, 
it would not resist a regular siege of a few hours. ‘The walls consist of 
courses of brick and cut stone, and bear numerous Genoese inscriptions. 
Over the principal gate are seen a lion and a leopard, chained beside an 
elephant bearing a tower.. The doors and the uprights of the windows 
are adorned with verses from the Kuran. The great mosque of the 
fortress has unfortunately been demolished, and nothing remains of it 
but its minaret, which stands alone in the midst of the place, as if to 
protest against the vandalism of the conquerors. On the other side of 
the Dniester, at a short distance from the river, is Kaminietz, the capital 
of Podolia. 

Bender and Ackerman likewise possess two castles of Genoese and 
Turkish construction; the latter, situated on the delta of the Dniester, 
has been abandoned; the former, which stands on the main road to 
Turkey, is duly garrisoned. Between Bender and Khotin, on the banks 
of the Dniester, are the ruins of a fortress called Soroka, altogether 
different from any other in that part of the world. It is a great circular 
enclosure, having four towers, which project externally in a semi-cylin- 
drical form. Between the two towers, on the river side, there is a fifth, 
which commands the single gate of the castle. The walls have embra- 
sures in their upper parts, and a few openings at various heights. All 
round the walls in the inner court there is a circular range of apartments 
on the ground, in tolerable preservation, and consisting of ten casemates, 
lighted only from within. Above this range are the remains of an upper 
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, which served with the towers for lodging the garrison. The 
whale building exhibits the greatest solidity, and the mortar is wonder- 
fully hard. fortress never had ditches; its strength lay in the 

i and thickness of its walls. The only entrance is towards the 

four or five from: the scarf, that flanks the river. No 
inscriptions on the or sculptures of any kind, exist to fix the date of 
The great tasks to which the allies will have to direct their combined 
efforts in the existing war with Russia is by common consent the restora- 
tion of Finland to Sweden—supposing the Swedes to become active allies 
in the war—and the expulsion of the Russians from the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, the mouth of the Danube, from Bessarabia, the Crimea, and 
the Transcaucasian ‘aoe In every one of these undertakings the 
allies are sup y the wishes and desires of the native populations, 
and unless Russia secures herself by a timely peace, or Austria and 
Prussia intervene successfully in the Tsar’s favour, the result of the war 
will most undoubtedly be her curtailment of these unjust conquests. It 
is not indeed desi now that war has been entered upon, that peace 
should be concluded upon any other terms. As to the question of Central 
Asia, we entertain upon that subject totally different feelings to what 
generally prevail, more especially among Anglo-Indian Russo-phobists. 
We cannot but imagine that it will be better for the interests of civilisa- 
tion and general humanity that such marauding, slave-capturing, and 
murdering tribes as the Tartars of Khiva and Bokhara should be reduced 
to some sort of bondage. The Anglo-Indians will not, nor could they, 
undertake such a task. The Russians, who have already brought the 
Kirghiz, the Yaiks, and so many other Tartar tribes under the sway of a 
more or less civilised rule, seem pointed out by Providence as the future 
rulers of the fertile valleys of the Amu, or Oxus, and of the Syr Darah, 
or Jaxartes. Already they have their strongholds on the latter river, and 
the first ships they launched on the Sea of Aral discovered therein a large 
island, well-stocked with animals, the existence of which was actually un- 
known to the natives ! Are these the people to hold regions so rich in the 
gifts of Providence, so neglected by tman,—the men who put Connolly and 
Stoddart to the most cruel death, and who hold thousands of Russians in 
the most degrading bondage ! 

Withregard to the future fate of the Danubian Principalities, the Trans- 
caucasian provinces, and the Crimea, the subject will require further con- 
sideration. So many strange and little anticipated incidents will arise out 
of the war amid the heterogeneous populations of Turkey in Europe, that 
the less said at the present moment the better. We have, amen indulged 
in a few words regarding Bessarabia, and it may be as well to remark that 
the Transcaucasian provinces are by no means Turkish, nor ever were. 
They are not even Muhammadan. The Gurdji, or Georgians, who 
occupy almost the whole of the peninsula south of Caucasus, between 
the k Sea and the Caspian, are a people of no slight historical and 
commercial renown, who had their own dynasty at the time of the inva- 
sion of the Greeks under Alexander the Great. This dynasty was known, 
by the unpronouncable name of Mtskhethos. Other dynasties succeeded 
one another till Miriam, son of Khusru, having married a daughter of 
Aspaghur, the last of an Armenian race of kings, he embraced Chris- 
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tianity, and his example was generally followed in 318. The first 
Christian dynasty was followed by that of the Bagratians, under whom 
Georgia fell successively under the dominion of the Arabs and Persians, 
the Emperor of Constantinople, Genghis Khan, and Timour. Never- 
theless, a king designated as George VII. drove all the Muhammadans 
out of the country in the fifteenth century, and re-established the Chris- 
tian religion in his dominions. His second successor, Alexander L., 
paved the way for the downfal of Georgia, by dividing the kingdom 
among his sons. The Turks on one side and the Turkmans on the other, 
seized upon the frontier territories, and their princes were driven to seek 
the aid of their co-religionaries the Russians. The latter obtained a 
further footing in the country by two successive invasions of the Persians, 
and ultimately succeeded in extending their rule undisputed, except in 
the Caucasus, to the banks of the Araxes. 

It is needless.to speak here of the long endurance, tried bravery, and 
national gallantry of the Caucasian mountaineers. They are deserving 
of all honour and all praise—as auxiliaries to the Turks they will be in- 
valuable; they have held their own, and proved themselves worthy of 
their mountain eyries and fastnesses—but neither they nor their country 
are in the same predicament as Georgia, Imeritia, Guriel, the Crimea, 
Bessarabia, and the Danubian Principalities. Of their most gallant 
tribes, the Tcherkesses, or Attaghai, as the Circassians love to call them- 
selves, Dr. Clarke wrote in his time, “they are a horde of banditti in- 
habiting the region whence the Cossacks originally descended ;” nor can 
anything much better be said of the other tribes, even of the brave 
Lesghi, followers of Schamyl. These predatory and warlike habits have 
gained in dignity by long exercise in a patriotic cause, but would stand 
much in the way of their ever being permanent and honourable allies in 
time of peace to powers high in civilisation and punctilious in points of 
principle. So also of their country, it possesses resources and commands 
lines of communication, which it would be desirable for the sake of general 
civilisation to see held by a hardy, generous, honest race of mountaineers 
like the Swiss ; but it has neither the fertility, the climate, nor the capa- 
bilities which would render the countries enumerated in connexion with 
it, under a benign, liberal, enlightened, and yet efficient rule, among the 
most prosperous and the most flourishing in the world. 

No country nor region in the East presents itself more strikingly 
under the latter aspect than the Crimea. It is a land of peculiar fertility, 
wondrous fine climate, and unbounded natural resources. Under the 
Greeks, the Khersonites, and the Genoese, this favoured spot centralised 
the commerce of the Orient. We must return to a consideration of its 
peculiarities—its past condition—its strange successive political phases, 
and its great natural and local capabilities. If the allies must have a 
material guarantee for indemnification of expenses incurred in staying 
the unprovoked aggressions of Russia—none so compact, so available, 
or so useful, in a political, military and naval, as well as in a commercial 
and economical point of view, present themselves to compare for a mo- 
ment with the Crimea. 
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THE REAL STATE OF THE CASE, SET FORTH 
BY MRS. MACTURTLE. 


I am of avery kind and conciliating—I may add, of a very patient 
and forbearing disposition ; yet there are some things that go far entirely 
to change one’s nature ; and mine, perhaps, may have been a little dis- 
turbed by the existing state of affairs. 

Mr. MacTurtle, my husband, has a very decent income. What with the 
ten thousand pounds I brought him, five more (in which we have a life-inte- 
rest) left by Mr. Biggs, of the Treasury, his official salary as Commissioner 
of—(never mind what Board )—for which he gets the usual twelve hundred 
a year, and his picking-up as a Director of the Inscrutable and Tremen- 
dous Assurance Companies, we make up, clear of income-tax (that is to 
say, before Mr. Gladstone doubled it), something like two thousand 
& year. 

‘Wien this, you will say, we ought to live pretty comfortably, and I 
don’t deny that we always have ieie so, up toacertain point. But 
when one’s girls grow up and don’t go off quite so quickly as one ex- 
pected, and one’s boys, though “ provided for’—as people say—can’t 
make their pay and allowances suffice, and are always coming down 
upon “the governor” for something extra, ‘it requires a little more, I 
think, than two thousand a year to make things as pleasant at home as 
one could wish. 

Not that I mean to complain of Mr. MacTurtle.,,,.He works hard, 
as he often tells me, for what he gets (though I never heard of any 
Government Commissioner sinking under his labours, or of a Director 
of anything becoming a martyr to his exertions), and, of course, he has 
“a right to give dinner-parties in his own house” (these are his own 
words); it may also be desirable for him to subscribe to three different 
clubs (though one, I think, would be sufficient for me, if I were the 
father of a family); and I never raise any objection to his joining 
Blackwall parties, or going to Epsoth and Ascot (without us), or shooting: 
in Scotland (that wretchedly selfish amusement, in which ladies can 
have no share) during the autumn vacation. But these things (as I 
sometimes observe to Mr. MacTurtle) cost far more than the little 
dance I give at Christmas; the déjetiner (dansant also) in June (for 
the whole expense of which I regularly contract with Gunter) ; my 
girls and I must have dresses, if we wish to appear commonly decent 
when we go into society (and how necessary society is when one has 
four girls to m every mother with a heart well knows); and if Mr. 
MacTurtle thinks himself obliged to keep up his three clubs (though, as 
I said before, one appears to me quite enough,—indeed, J don’t see that 
a married man has any occasion for a club at all—he has the newspapers 
at his office, gratis), he surely can’t refuse me my broughanm, or the girls 
their season-tickets to the Horticultural, the Botanic, the Ancient Music, 
and one or two other places where, if we are to live in the world, we must 
show ourselves now and then. Then I am sure Mr. MacTurtle need 
not reproach me (I don’t accuse him of doing so 1 direct terms, but 
there’s a way of saying things) if what one thought was a match falls 
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to the ground unexpectedly; I am never ungenerous enough to twit 
him with making a foolish speculation (though it was entirely owing 
to his rashness that our promised tour in Italy never came to any- 
thing, and we moped at Boulogne all the last summer,—but not a 
cross word did I say on the subject, and I don’t believe I looked one 
either). 

Tho sum of all this is (I don’t choose to say any more about Mr. 
MacTurtle’s expenses, but I could if I liked, and a great deal, too) 
that, living as we do (with all my economy and careful management), 
we exceed our: income, and instead of putting anything by for a rainy 
day (which I frequently remind Mr. MacTurtle ought to be Ais first 
consideration), | am almost afraid to say it, but,—we are a little in 
debt.. This, however, is not much to the purpose at present, because 
our social position is well known to the persons who supply things in 
London, and who, making such enormous profits as they do, can, of 
course, afford to wait for their money. What I have to speak about 
relates to something that interests me a great deal more than mere 
tradesmen’s bills, and is, indeed, of an infinite deal more importance to 
the community. 

I have already alluded to my girls. Let me be something more 
explicit. It is mo¢ the blind fondness of a parent which induces me to 
declare that they are all extremely handsome, perfectly well-bred, tho- 

roughly sotctantihed (having had the best masters and no expense 

spared), and in the highest degree amiable. Maternal partiality has 
nothing to do with this statement, for everybody tells me the same 
thing, and one has only to look at them to be quite convinced of the 
fact. I am not misled by the very false system of favouritism, which so 
often shows off one lenabias at the expense of the rest, but am equally 
attached to them all, and really if the best parti in London were to 
come to me to-morrow for my advice as to which of them he should 
propose to, I don’t think I should be able to give him an answer. I 
might, perhaps, say, ‘“‘ Ask Georgina” (the eldest), but upon my word it 
would be merely from habit,—having made it a rule, ever since the girls 
came out, always to refer every proposal to them, and never say a syl- 
lable to bias their inclinations. 

I have just said: “If the best purti in London were to come to me 
to-morrow.” That expression is my text, the subject of any special 
grievance. Where is such a parti, or indeed any parti to be found? 
It is all nonsense to talk about the War, and ‘the Guards being gone.” 
The Guards are not a bit better for marrying purposes than other 
people. Take the three regiments of Foot Guards:—J am told that 
there are eight battalions altogether of these young men; of course I 
can't say how many that is, but it must be a great number,—more than 
enough, I dare say, to fill the largest drawing-room in London. Well, 
out of all this lot, there isn’t a single wy 6 Peer! There are three or 
four heirs-apparent ; but one of these, I know, is married already, and 
two out of the remainder are either Scotch or Irish! As to Lords (by 
courtesy} and Honourables, nobody (in their senses) reckons them. The 
Cavalry brigade are, perhaps, a shade better, for they have one Peer of 
Parliament amongst them, but he may be engaged, for anything I know; 
Lord has been, to my certain knowledge, for some time (not that 
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‘that is invariably conclusive), and Lord has a wife (whom a good 
call pretty; I am not of the number). I don’t mean to 
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deal of themselves, but 1 should not be surprised if it turned out to be 
the fact. 

I hope it will not be supposed that I want my girls to marry titles. 
Not at all. I haven't the ost objection to commoners, or even Baro- 
nets, ided their estates are unencumbered. Neither would I have 
them marry for money. No! That is the last thing in my thoughts— 
or in theirs! Of course people must have something, or how can they 
live? And no parent would be insane enough to reject a young man 
because he had money. But, after all, the same question tually 
returns: where are you to find an oO Bae Really, when one 
thinks—as in my case—that this question has to be asked four times 
over (Lavinia, the youngest, being nineteen), it is enough to drive one 
distracted. I dined the other day at Lady Turquoise’s, and the least I 
could have expected there was fortune! Two very handsome, agreeable 
young men (something must have been the matter with me not to have 
seen at once that, being agreeable, they couldn’t be worth thinking of— 
as husbands), paid a great deal of attention to Georgina and Charlotte, in 
fact, were quite struck with them. They knew everybody we knew, 
went into the best society (indeed belonged to it), evidently kept yachts 
and race-horses, and had, in short, all the appearance of being rich and 
available. Feeling what my dear girls deserve, 1 wouldn’t even allow 
them to see that I noticed what was going on, but gave my whole atten- 
tion to poor Sir William Prowler, who was lamenting all dinner-time, 
‘such was the badness of the season, that he had been in town three 
weeks and had received only one invitation before, and that to a con- 
cert! After we went up-stairs I took the first opportunity of asking 

Turquoise about the two young men. “ Don’t you think them 
charming?” was her reply. “ The tallest, with the moustache, is Plan- 
tagenet Mowbray, nephew of the Duke of Vair; the other, Somerset 
Neville, brother to Lord Portcullis. They’re quite loves! But, isn’t it 
‘a pity? They're only clerks in the Treasury, at eighty pounds a year! 
Think of that !—oldest names in the peerage—and only eighty pounds 
a year!” After hearing this I need scarcely say that I came to the 
resolution of quietly dropping the acquaintance of Lady Turquoise. 
People have no right to lay traps for unsuspecting girls ; and as to the 
young men who lend themselves to this sort of thing, they ought to be 
perfectly ashamed. There are bills enough brought into Parliament 
with all kinds of useless objects in view, but if some influential member 
would seriously take the ~ seamener Daughters—of a certain class—into 
consideration, and get an Act passed for the “ Prevention of Social 
Imposture,” he would render the greatest possible service to their 
anxious (London) mothers! 

I may be told, by some unfeeling persons, that London mothers, like 
farmers, are always complaining, and that what we say now was said 
‘fifty years ago, and fifty before that ; and perhaps something in Latin, 
to that effect, may be thrown in my teeth. Supposing this to be true 
(I can only suppose it, as my me does not go quite so far back, and 
if anybody speaks to me in Latin I shall answer iz French), how does 
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it mend the matter? Philosophers and other very wise people keep 
filling blue books, to show that everybody and everything are improving, 
They overwhelm one with figures and statistics; they say that exports 
and imports are increasing, that this interest “flourishes,” and that is 
“developing immense ” I wish they would ex all the 
(honourable) Treasury Sale, and import a few (single) Millionaires, 
and give their attention less to what they call ‘the masses,” and more 
to a certain class of individuals. They would then be doing some real 


I deny the assertion, however, about improvement. Why shouldn't I 
be aware of it as well as everybody else if such were the case? Is Mr. 
MacTurtle’s home-temper improved when, owing to the increased price 
of everything (there’s an increase if you like), I am forced to ask him for 
a heavier cheque every month ? Are my girls’ looks improved by having 
their feelings trifled with every hour, by being kept out late at balls and 
parties, and all for no good? Is mankind in general improved in my 
estimation by the constant proofs I experience of the irritability of some 
and the heartlessness of others? Does anybody suppose that I have a 
better opinion of Mrs. Gimp (my milliner) since she has taken to sending 
in her bill at Midsummer and asking to be vow « Away, then” (as 
the leading-article writers say), “ with such shallow sophistry!” If you 
(I address myself to the philosophers) can’t offer me something more 
substantial than o arguments, I shall be much obliged to you to offer 
me nothing at all. 

So far from “ improvement,” all that happens only makes matters 
worse! Admitted that we don’t depend upon “ the Guards” in the way 
[ alluded to, the whole world must agree that sending them out of the 
country was not the way to improve the season. And if the season is 
spoiled, what chance is there of anything being done at “‘ St. George’s” 
on this side of Christmas ? Already the symptoms of dissolution declare 
themselves. The few young men there are wander up and down, J am 
told, and drearily ask each other if they are “ going anywhere to- 
night ?” and the answer invariably is, ‘‘ There’s nowhere to go to.” 

Even the signs of the times may be noted in the fact that there is 
actually just published a set of “ Spinsters’ Quadrilles,’’ which, of course, 
no girl with any respect for her own dignity will ever be induced to 
dance. Indeed, there is nobody to ask her! 

And if we are to go on much longer in this way, everything will end 
in single-blessedness. 

This, in my opinion, is the real state of the case. 
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HAXTHAUSEN’S TRANSCAUCASIA.* 

Te Caucasus is the high wall which, according to Muhammad's pro- 
peys Gog and Magog are to pass to destroy the kingdom of the 

i and put an end to the dominion of Islamism + ia earth. 
There,” says the Baron von Haxthausen, “at the present day, stands 
upon his lofty eastern watch-tower the last prophet and hero of 
Islamism, Schamy] with his Murides, prepared to combat the Unbelievers 
to the last day, which God from all eternity has pre-ordained, although 
well knowing that he must eventually yield. Here Islamism is seen 
flickering to extinction ; its mission ended, the power which arose out of 
it will fall to pieces, and give place to a new order of things in the world’s 
history.” 

a which it was difficult to foresee at the time of the 
baron’s travels, have arisen to place Islamism and its gallant Caucasian 
representative in a very different position to what they were a few years 
ago. The cause of damien is now ‘“succoured”—it appears that the 
word “ defended” is not accepted by the proud Islamite—by two, if not 
three, of the most powerful nations of Europe. This while, by a curious 
inconsistency, another prophet-warrior of Islamism moans his sad fate 
experienced at the hands of one among those who are now Schamyl’s and 
the Sultan's allies, at Brusa. 

We have not time, however, in these busy days, when events and 
incidents succeed with the rapidity of telegraphic*despatches, to senti- 
mentalise ; we want facts, and the work of the clever Prussian political 
economist abounds in such, as well as in wayside stories and sound reflec- 
tions. And first for Anapa, where our author !anded, and which not 


improbably will have been bombarded by the Turkish fleet before these 
pages appear. 

At about three o'clock we reached the harbour of the fortress of Anapa, an 
important military post, the possession of which was long contested by the 
Russians and Turks. From this place the Circassians were formerly supplied 
by the Turks with arms and ammunition ; selling them in return their youths 
and maidens, and their Russian prisoners. Anapa is poor and wretchedly 
built, the only traces of European comfort being the newly-erected houses of 
the Russian civil and military officers. The commandant, Colonel von Roth, 
has laid out a pretty garden, whence the Caucasian range is seen, stretching 
out as it were in terraces. 

Amongst the troops of this garrison was a body of about a hundred Cir- 
cassians, whom the commandant had disciplined after his own fashion; this 
corps was composed partly of volunteers i deserters, and partly of prisoners 
who had taken service. They were fine-looking men, rarely exceeding the 
ordinary stature, and of a slender build, but full of nerve ; their nobility of 
blood was indicated in the beautiful aristocratic hands and feet ; the counte- 
nances of these men were handsome and full of expression ; but we saw Tatar, 
Mongol, European, and Asiatic features in great mixture and variety—more 
blue than black eyes. It is clear that the Circassians are a mixed race. 


= 





* Transcaucasia, Sketches of the Nations and Races between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian. By Baron von Haxthausen, author of “Studien iiber die innern 
Zustiinde Russlands.” Chapman 
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Colonel von Roth ordered some cavalry exercises. The admirable beauty , 
and lightness of the horses, together with the extraordinary dexterity of the 
horsemen, wyteres in their equestrian dress, presented a strange but noble 
spectacle. Some sheets of paper were laid upon the ground; and the horse- 
men, dashing along at full gallop, fired their pistols in passing, and almost 


every time hit the paper. 


Of Sujuk Kalah, “ little water castle,” the baron says it lies very advan- 
tageously, the sea forming a small and deep bay, surrounded by loft 
mountains, the narrow entrance being formed by two projecting ak 
lands. As a harbour, however, it possesses little value, the bottom of the 
sea within it being so rocky that anchors have difficulty in holding. At 
Bambor an incident occurred which is illustrative of a very striking 
oe in the character of the Circassian females, There lay in the 

bour a small ‘Turkish vessel, which had been seized by the armed boats 


of a Russian man-of-war steamer, manned by Cossacks. 


On board this vessel, beside the Turkish proprietor and some sailors, was a 
Circassian prince, as a guest, from the abcemeod of the fortress, accom- 
panied by two of his noble vassals and some servants, a young woman and six 
Circassian girls, from twelve to fifteen years of age. The master of the vessel 
was probably a smuggler, conveying food and ammunition to the Circassians, 
_ and taking as return freight Circassian girls for the slave-market at Constanti- 

nople. This Circassian prince might have wished to make a voyage to 
Constantinople from political motives. The charge of smuggling ammunition, 
which the Turk denied, could not be proved; but the forbidden traffic in girls 
was palpable, and by the Russian laws the vessel was confiscated. I inquired 
of the general how he intended to dispose of the Circassians ; he replied, that 
they belonged to a race with whom Russia was at peace, and he should there- 
fore set them free, after interposing some trifling difficulties and exhortations. 

Meanwhile the son of the prince had arrived, to beg the liberation of his 
father. I accompanied the Circassian within the rayon of the fortress, where 
an interesting scene followed. In announcing to the girls their liberation, the 
general ordered them to be informed, that the choice was open to them, to be 
sent back to their homes with the prince of their own race, or to marry 
Russians and Cossacks of their free choice, to return with me to Germany, 
where all the women are free, or lastly to accompany the Turkish captain, who 
would sell them in the slave-market at Constantinople. The reader will 
hardly credit that, unanimously and without a moment's consideration, they 
exclaimed, “ To Constantinople—to be sold!” ‘There is scarcely any people 
more proud and jealous of their liberty, and yet this was the voluntary answer 


of these women! 


The baron’s explanation of this, reduced to a few words, is that the 
Eastern girl sees in her purchase-price the test of her own value,—the 
higher the offer, the greater her worth. The baron thinks that the 
Russians and Cossacks should marry Circassian girls to improve their 
looks and make them as handsome as the Turks ;—the difficulty here is, 
that the said beauties reject the ill-favoured Russ with abhorrence. 

Of Sukhum Kalah—ancient Dioscurias—the fortress is described as in 
ruins. At the time the baron travelled, Russia had not withdrawn her 
troops from many of the forts along this coast, and she possessed, from 
Kertsch to Fort Nicolai, seventeen fortified places (Kreposti). 


The fortifications - baron says) are for the most part weak, consisting 
only of palisades, and surrounded by trenches, not deep, and generally dry. 
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gurrison numbers from five hundred to a thousand men.* This military 
of 10,000 to 25,000 men is a heavy burden—a temporary sacrifice which 
makes to her future policy, since there is no present advantage to ‘be! 
from its maintenance.t Should European civilisation a, be 
introduced among the Circassians, these places might become small flourishing 

tuwns and marts of commerce, such as have already existed here at two 
different epochs—first when Greek colonies were planted here, and again in 

the middle when Genoa had the command of the Black Sea. Under the 

dominion of , they sank into lete insignificance ; but the Turks 

i maintained possession, and defended them ggainst the Russians; as 

from hence their harems and the corps of the Mamelukes were replenished. 

Were time and at our command, we could by the history of past 
encroachments, and by unfolding the political and mercantile projects of 
the Russians, as mani in their ukases as well as in the establishment 
of lines of communication, more — the high road from Sukhum 
Kalah and Poti to Tiflis, and from Tiflis to Baku, and the foundation of 
fortresses on the eastern Caspian, more especially at Okh Trappeh, prove 
that certain deep-laid and widely important political and commercial ad- 
vantages were entertained by Russia in holding possession of the Trans- 
caucasian provinces, and if they have not succeeded in bringing back in 
the same line as of old the trade of the East, it has been entirely owing, 
we could also show, to their own stupid and suicidal commercial policy. 

Radut Kalah, generally written Redout Kalé, as if it was pronounced 
like a redoubt or outwork, is described as having a tolerably good har- 
bour. ‘*The aspect of this place is very singular, lying on the river 
Khopi, which is here navigable for ships at its mouth. A row of houses 
kg behind on piles in the water, and the vessels sail directly 
up to the wooden balconies which run along the side. Trees and bushes 
are scattered among the buildings, and the external aspect of the place is 

uite that of a Dutch village, except that the neatness and elegance of 
latter must not be looked for in the interior of these dwellings.” 

At Sugdida, our traveller visited the residence of the Dadian, or Prince 
of Mingrelia, which he tells us is not at all superior to a common 
European country-house, and is‘ superintended by a French major-domo; 
yet such is the feudal power of the present descendant of a dynasty that 
dates from the sixteenth century, that the Russian government offered 
ince, we are told (by our Russian authority), two million and a 
half silver roubles to abdicate his sovereignty without effect. 
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* In all these fortified places I found a great number of dogs of a strong and 
powerful breed—well trained, and uncommonly watchful: they have all their 
appointed watch- . They know the Circassians perfectly, and I was told that 
regular battles take place between them and the Circassian dogs, which belong to 
another breed, and often band together in great numbers, presenting themselves 
before the fortresses in a warlike attitude. 

+ The Transcaucasian province, separated from Russia by the high range of 
the Caucasus, inhabited by free military mountaineers, and only connected with 
road, is at present merely a heavy burden. Any advantages 
this noble district are more than counterbalanced by the cost 
which it entails. Beside the army, which is required constantly to keep the 
mountaineers in check, another Russian army of twenty-five to thirty thousand 
a secure maintenance of the province. It is asserted that 

and sickness yearly one-sixth of its forces. In garri- 
A cultivating this district, Russia is preparing the way for 
and future amelioration of the whole of Western Asia. 
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This Mingrelian prince spends his time in contests with the northern 
warlike and predatory tribes; he is almost constantly engaged in hostile 
excursions, with his suite of young nobles and princes, and when nob 
engaged in war, he passes his time in hunting, shooting, and faleonry— 
the life of a feudal lord of the fifteenth century. 

Along the road were Cossack stations, ten or twelve miles apart, where 
six or ten Cossacks are stationed for three years! every here and there 
also little wooden churches with detached belfries, no windows, and no 
habitations for miles around, alone in the silence and solitude of the 
forest. Little is said of Khoni or of Kutais, the latter the chief town of 
Immiretia, but the entrance into Georgia was marked by the presence of 
a fine ruined castle, part of a once general system of fortification, and 
every village has its towers of refuge from the predatory attacks of the 
Lesghis, Circassians, Ossetes, and other robber mountaineers. At 

ri, the summits of Elbrouz (as it is here written), and Kasbek, and 
the majestic range of glaciers of the Caucasus, were first seen tinged 
with the rosy morning hues. A pretty sketch of the first-mentioned 
renowned mountain accompanies the volume, drawn by Herr Graeb, from 
a drawing by Haxthausen, and printed in colours by Messrs. Leighton. 
Several interesting traditions are related by the author in connexion with 
.. this giant of the Caucasus, whose proper name is Arburz. (See Muller, 

Journal Asiatic, April, 1839; Rawlinson, Journal Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, vol. xi. part 1.) We should not have stopped to correct this 
etymology in a book where we find Koor for Kur, the Cyrus, and other 
Germanic versions of Eastern orthography, but the prefix ar is of para- 
mount importance in the whole Semitic languages, whether as in this 
instance and in that of Ararat, signifying mountain, or in Artaxerxes 
(Artakshatra), a king, or in Armenia and Arzrum (Erzerum), chief or 
head. Hence in such truly important instances it is grievous to per- 

tuate error, whatever may be the received orthography of a name.* 

Mzketha, the seat of one of the oldest Georgian dynasties, is described 
as lying at the head of two connected valleys, and upon a mountain 
opposite to Armuz are the ruins of a strong fortress, with numerous 
towers and battlements, and all the surrounding hills are crowned with 
high watch-towers. 

Tiflis is so essentially Russian, that little that is characteristic of the 
Transcaucasian provinces can be gained from it. Haxthausen justly 
enough remarks, that the Georgians are the Christian, the Circassians the 
Muhammadan cavaliers of the Caucasian countries; they stand in the 
same relative position as the Goths and Moors in Spain. The two other 
principal peoples are the Armenians, who constitute the mercantile class, 
and the Tatars or Tartars,f the artisans, coachmen, waggoners, and traders 


of the interior. 





* It is called by the Tatars or Tartars Yaldus, by the Armenians Yalbus, hence 
probably the common names of Elbruz, Elbrouz, Elburus, &c. 

+ Haxthausen adopts the etymology of Tatar, but we believe that Klaproth, 
De Humboldt, and other Orientalists, have pretty generally agreed that Tatar 
should be limited to express the nomadic tribes of Mongolian origin, Tartar those 
of Caucasian. The fact is, that the ethnographic term Tartar has so firmly taken 
root amongst English writers, that it is now no more possible to eradicate it than 
the ames term Indian, so universally applied to the aborigines of the American 
con 
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In Mingrelia, Georgia, and Immiretia (says our author), travelling is tolerably 
secure, and little is heard of robbery; but as soon as the Tatar population 
commences, robberies are numerous: it is not safe to venture far from Tiflis 
without being armed to the teeth. In the absence of historical tradition the 
people delight in recounting tales of robbery which sound like the last echoes 
of the heroic age, and often breathe a proud and chivalrous spirit, testifying 
to the ancient nobility of character of this people. The following story of 
the robber Arsen may serve as an example. 

Arsen was a duchantschik, or shopkeeper, in Tiflis, and had the reputation 
of being a quiet, well-behaved man. He fell in love with the daughter of a 
bondman of Prince Baratow, who, however, would not consent to the mar- 
riage; he therefore resolved to purchase the freedom of the girl. Arsen 
worked hard for another year, and earned the sum demanded ; but the prince 
made fresh objections and conditions, whereupon Arsen mounted the best 
steed in the prince’s stable, by night, and rode off with the girl to the moun- 
tains. He was, however, betrayed, arrested, and thrown into prison. On his 
release at the expiration of his imprisonment he found that his beloved had 
been married by the prince to another person. Arsen left the town, went to 
the mountains, and turned robber ; although alone, the whole neighbourhood 
of Tiflis was rendered unsafe by his daring exploits. Many are the tales 
related of his proud but generous character: his audacity, obstinate bravery, 
and gigantic strength were sufficient to disarm any resistance ; his name was a 
terror to the country around. On one occasion he attacked and disarmed a 
mercliant who was travelling with a considerable sum of money: the latter 
begged for his life,—Arsen merely desired him to go to a certain place, and 
pay for him four roubles which he owed there: A price was set upon his head, 

ut for a long while no one dared to attempt the capture. At last one of his 
kinsmen was tempted by the reward: he enticed the robber to his house, 
under pretext of talking over some family matters. Arsen’s sharska (sword) 
was hung up on the wall: the host plied him with’drink. “Who is that 
sneaking outside your house ?” said Arsen. The host grew pale. “ Treachery!” 
exclaimed Arsen, and rushing out unarmed, he flung himself upon his horse, 
which stood fastened at the door, and rode off ata furious pace. The balls 
whistled around him, he and his steed were wounded, but he escaped. From 
that day his kinsman lived in concealment, in fear of his life, and only ven- 
tured to sleep when protected by the presence of others. 

Soon after this adventure came the day of the famous pilgrimage to Mart- 
kophi. Arsen suddenly appeared in the midst of the assembled thousands ; to 
at least half the multitude he was personally known, but no one appeared to 
notice him. Prince Orbellian was there with his family ; Arsen went up to 
him and asked for a draught of wine. The prince handed it to him. “ Do 
you know me?” said Arsen. ‘ Yes, to be sure,—you are Arsen,” was the 
reply. “ Tell that man,” said Arsen, pointing to an officer, “to give me his 
sword.” “Tell him yourself,” answered the prince. ‘The officer indignantly 
refused to comply with the demand, but the prince stepping up to him, 
} a word in his ear, upon which he instantly handed his sword to 

rsen, 

Shortly after, Arsen, half intoxicated, again went up to Prince Orbellian 
and said, “I have taken a fancy to your pistols,—give them to me.” ‘The 
prince cocked a pistol and presented it at Arsen, saying, “Take them!” 
Arsen advanced ; the young princess, throwing herself into the prince’s arms, 
exclaimed, “Do not shed blood on so holy a day as this!” Thereupon Arsen 
went up to the princess, and said: “ You have saved my life, permit me to 
kiss the hem of your garment and your hand!” In an instant after he dis- 
cppreene in the crowd. The following day Arsen returned the sword, with 
this line, “ On so holy a day man ought to commit no injustice.” 

On occasion of his meeting any officers riding to Priut, Arsen never 
molested them, but, on the contrary, usually gave them an invitation to 
breakfast, which they frequently accepted. 
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At length Arsen fell, in single combat. He was sitting one day with some 
comrades by the roadside, in the neighbourhood of Tiflis, when an Immiretian 
nobleman with an attendant rode up to him. Arsen invited him to breakfast, 
but the latter declined, alleging that he had business to transact in haste with 
the authorities, which rendered it impossible for him to stop. As he rode off, 
Arsen’s friends said, “ Do you believe his excuse? depend on it he is 
ashamed of your company, and therefore will not drink with you.” In an 
instant Arsen flung himself on his horse, and riding after the nobleman, 
pressed him to return and breakfast with him. ‘“ Nay,” replied the nobleman, 
“since you speak in such an authoritative tone, nothing shall induce me to 
go.” Arsen drew his sword, his antagonist did the same, and a furious combat 
ensued. The attendant meanwhile looked quietly on. The nobleman, who 
was already bleeding from two wounds, while Arsen was uninjured, called out 
to his servant, “ Fellow, do you look on and see your lord murdered ?” 
whereupon the man took deliberate aim behind Arsen’s back, and shot him 


through the head. 


From Tiflis, Haxthausen made an interesting excursion into Armenia, 
as far as Ararat, Erivan (Arivan), and Etchmiadzin (Atchmiadzin). The 
account of this journey is unusually diversified by local legends and 
traditions, for which the baron appears to have been mainly indebted to 
the eccentric labours of a genius yclept Peter Neu, who, understanding 
all the languages of the country, collected traditions from the mouths of 
the peasants. As a specimen, we will select the story of 


THE SERPENT MOUNTAIN ON THE ARAXES. 


On the Araxes, south of Nakhtchewan, is a mountain called by the Tatars 
Tlanetag, and by the Armenians Otzezar, both names signifying Serpent Moun- 
tain. At certain times of the year serpents collect on this mountain in such 
numbers, that neither man nor beast dares to approach the spot. But beside 
the ordinary kinds of serpents, a great many belong to a higher order of 
creatures. If one of these latter attain the age of twenty-five without having 
been seen by mortal eye, it is gifted with the power of self-transformation, 
and becomes a dragon, which is able to change its head into that of any other 
creature, man or beast, in order to beguile and destroy its victims. If a 
serpent of this kind reaches the age of sixty years, without having been looked 
on or disturbed by any man, it is called in Persian Yukha (“ Outstretching”), 
and then acquires the power of transforming itself as often and for as long as 
it pleases into the shape of any man or beast. Now there was once a young 
herdsman of a nomadic tribe out hunting, who remained behind his com- 
—— in the neighbourhood of this mountain. As he was wandering about, 

ost in thought, he on a sudden descried in the copsewood a beautiful and 
fascinating maiden, weeping bitterly, and lamenting that she had lost her way, 
and been parted from her friends. The huntsman took her upon his horse, 
and rode off in the direction she pointed out. But soon love sprang up 
between them, and she confessed that she had neither home nor kindred, but 
had feigned this only to win him, having at first sight conceived an ardent 
passion for him. Then he took her home with him and married her. 

One day a Hindoo fakir came to visit them, who, by the virtue of an onyx- 
ring upon his finger, at once perceived that the woman was a serpent meta- 
morphosed into this shape, for the onyx loses its colour in the presence of a 
transformed object. The fakir revealed the circumstance to the husband, and 
added, “ Follow my advice, and you may convince yourself of the truth ; desire 
your wife to cook a dish of which she is particularly fond, and do you secretly 
put into it a quantity of salt ; then shut up the house, to prevent her escape : 
conceal all trace of water, and feign to fall asleep, but be careful to keep 
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strict watch.” The man did as the fakir desired: in the night he saw his wife 
get up, and search everywhere for water; but finding none, her neck became 
on a sudden lengthened to such a degree that she was presently able to stretch 
her head out of the chimney-top, and he soon perceived that it must have 
reached a neighbouring river, for he distinctly heard the gurgling noise as she 
swallowed the water. The poor man, now convinced of the truth of what 
the fakir had told him, vented his grief at having a serpent for a wife, and 
begged the fakir to advise him how to get rid of her. The fakir told him to 
desire his wife to bake some bread, and when she stooped down to put it into 
the oven, suddenly to push her into the fire, and close the oven with a stone ; 
he warned him at the same time not to be moved by her laments or entreaties 
to set her free, or she would certainly kill him. The man followed the 
fakir’s advice : in vain the woman implored to be set free, and appealed to his 
love for her as his faithful wife. At last, finding him immovable, she ex- 
claimed, “ Aha! the fakir has betrayed my secret to you,—he wants to have 
my ashes; true it is you would have been lost had I ever perceived your 
knowledge of the secret!” When she was dead, however, despair seized upon 
the man, for he loved his wife passionately ; he wandered about the world, 
and has never been heard of since. But the fakir carefully collected the 
ashes, which still retained the power of transmutation, and by their means he 
acquired the secret of changing all metals into gold. 


This story is, with certain local variations, common throughout Western 
Asia. Tlani Taghs, or Serpent Mountains, abound everywhere, and in 
Cilicia we have a Shah Miran Kalahsi, or “Castle of the King of the 
Serpents.” Of higher historical value, and greater interest at this pre- 


sent moment, is the account given of the gallant defence of Akhalzik 
by the Turks, in 1829. ‘ 


I may insert here, as the most convenient place, an anecdote of the war with 
the Turks in 1828, with a few remarks on Akhalzik, by a person who took 
in the campaign. The advanced guard of the Russian army reached the 

ittle Turkish fortress of Akalkalaki; the fortifications were bad and un- 

tenable ; the garrison consisted of a thousand men, with fourteen cannon. As 
the Russians advanced there was a deathlike silence. Two staff-officers, with 
two Russian trumpeters, rode forward, and an interpreter summoned the 
Turks to open the gates. On a:sudden two red standards were displayed on 
the walls : the Turkish commander appeared, and called aloud to the Russians, 
“We are not soldiers like those of Erivan and Kars; we are warriors of 
Akhalzik. Here are neither women nor children ; we will die on the ram- 
parts of our fortress, but we will not surrender it without a struggle. An old 
— says, one soldier of Akhalzik is equal to two of Kars and three from 

rivan ; we will not belie the proverb!” The Russians commenced the 
assault ; the mournful death-songs of the Turks were distinctly audible, whilst 
they made the responses to the prayers of the Moollah. After a murderous 
defence, the Russians forced an entrance into the place. Not one Turk 
accepted his life—every man remained dead upon the spot. 

Akhalzik was a point of the greatest importance to he Turks ; established 
here, they ruled and plundered all the districts south of the western Caucasus, 
and issuing from hence their emissaries sustained the warlike spirit of the Cir- 
cassians and Lesghis. Rallying under the standard of the Pasha of Akhalzik, 
the Lesghis robbed and devastated the rich country of Georgia. The Osse- 
tians, Didos, and Djares, overran unchecked the beautiful banks and valleys of 
the Koor and Allasan. Kidnapped boys and girls were at that time a sort of 
merchandise in request, and were brought to Akhalzik, where the great fair 
for this traffic was held. From this place the boys and girls were transported 
to Erzeroum, Trebizond, Teheran, and Constantinople. The Armenians had 
an especial privilege for this trade, and Akhalzik was of equal importance to 
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the Russians, who, after a sanguinary defence, took the fortress. The Turks 
had held possession of this important place for two centuries and a half. They 
all emigrated to Asia Minor. The town is said to contain sixteen thousand 
inhabitants, eight churches, a synagogue of the Jews, and a Mohammedan 
mosque. 

On his return to Tiflis, Baron Haxthausen made an excursion among 
the Ossetes, a Caucasian tribe, who call themselves Ir, and their country 
Ironistan. They are nominally Christians, but they offer sacrifices of 
bread and flesh upon altars in sacred groves. A tradition, well known 
in connexion with Mount Carmel, is to be met with among these moun- 
taineers, transported to the grove of Lamadon in the Caucasus. 


The cave of the prophet Elijah (Asilja-leget), the guardian and patron of 
the Ossetes, is in this grove. Profound peace reigns around it; the shepherds 
pasture their flocks in silence, and neither turmoil, strife, nor rapine dare 
disturb the calm of these holy precincts. Once, says the legend, a holy man 
was taken prisoner and carried off to a strange country in the west; when an 
eagle, bearing him aloft over high mountains and broad seas, deposited him 
here, and he passed the remainder of his life in performing religious service 
in the cave of Elijah. This service became hereditary in his family. The 
eldest descendant, dressed in a coat of his own weaving, once a year ascends 
the sacred rock alone, and having entered the cave, offers up a mystic sacrifice. 
No one else is permitted to approach: an attempt to climb the rock would 
be punished with blindness, and instant death would be the penalty for enter- 
ing the cave. The interior is said to be composed of emerald; in the centre 
stands an altar of rock, bearing a golden goblet filled with beer. As soon as 
the priest enters, he receives the gift of prophecy for the ensving year. If 
the beer is agitated in the goblet and runs over, there will be peace and an 
abundant harvest; but if the beer does not move, there will be war and 
famine. On the following day a great banquet, to which every one in the 
neighbourhood contributes, is held in the village of Lamadon, and there the 
priest of Elijah makes known the events of the coming year. 


A minute and detailed account of the social habits and manners of 
these curious people, some account of the Kara-bagh, and of the Yezidis, 
or Izidis—the devil propitiators—not worshippers—a distinction after all 
probably without a difference, established by the critical acumen of 
modern travellers; and an account of the fire-worshippers at the natural 
fountains of fire near Baku, on the Caspian—the analogies of the fire 
fountains of Kirkuk—the Babylonian Ecbatana, complete a work which 
could not be better timed than at the present crisis. Nothing can exceed 
the avidity with which we looked through its pages for new information 
regarding the little known, little understood, and still less appreciated 
races of the Transcaucasian provinces. We feel the deepest interest in 
the fate of these gallant Christian nations, although from the nature of 
their country they have been less successful in self-defence than the 
Muhammadan mountaineers, and we feel assured that Haxthausen’s 
beautifully illustrated work will, at the present conjuncture, command 
thousands of readers, and will assist materially in making the character 
and position of these people better known throughout the country at 


large. 
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THE TURKISH CAMPAIGN OF 1829.* 


Tue Baron von Callot, an Austrian officer, possessing birth, fortune, 
and a considerable share of talent, was, in 1828, a decided Philhellenist. 
Like many other greater men than himself, he fondly believed in the 
possible regeneration of Greece, and determined on forming one of the 
sacred band who proceeded to expel the Turks from Hellas. Circum- 
stances, however, prevented him from carrying out his original design, 
and he contributed his mite to the war by joining the Russian forces at 
that time engaged on the Danube. Encouraged by the public craving 
for everything relative to the seat of war, he has now thrown his ex- 
periences into the shape of reminiscences and sketches of travel. 

He quitted Cronstadt, in Transylvania, on the Ist of May, 1829, en 
route to join the Russian army of the left bank of the Danube, vid 
Wallachia. The difficulties he encountered on the road were sufficient 
to deter any one but an old campaigner—among them want of food and 
shelter were the slightest. The whole province was overrun by bands of 
marauders, who plundered every one who fell into their hands, and laid 
claim to their gratitude for not murdering them as well. He managed, 
however, to stow his traps upon a train of heavily-laden baggage- 
waggons for carriage to Bucharest, and at the same time hired a seat for 
himself, upon which to rest his wearied limbs. Here, however, he had 
reckoned without his host: the road, which was carried along for some 
time on Austrian territory, was so frightfully bad that he really believed 
the immense holes into which horses and wheels sank every moment, 
and with which the whole of this so’-disant road was strewn, were traps 
purposely made by the borderers to prevent any possible inroad from 

allachia, as guns and cavalry could not progress in the face of these 
natural, or rather artificial, impediments. Every fifty paces a halt was 
made, and the horses fed, to give them some relaxation from the almost 
killing exertions in dragging the carts out of the ruts. Tired with 
watching the progress of the waggons after enduring it for a whole day, 
our traveller set out before them, only accompanied by his dog, and the 
following pleasant little adventure befel him : 


It was about three in the morning when my waggoner made his prepara- 
tions for starting. While he was feeding and harnessing his team, 1 walked 
on in front. had gone about 600 paces, when my dog began barking 
violently ; almost at the same moment five well-armed fellows sprang out of 
the thicket, one of whom held a long Turkish pistol at my head, and de- 
manded my money. “ Hang it!” I thought to myself, “ not breakfasted, and 

et the people come and want money from me.” At the same moment 

achtel seized the fellow by the throat and dragged him to the ground; I 

varded off the pistol with the left hand, with my right tore the second pistol 
rom the villain’s belt, and fired it at the nearest man, who fell with a loud 
yell to the — I drew my sabre and sprang upon my three other foes, 
and, while Wachtel seized another by the throat and worried him like he 
would have done a sheep, I gave the other such a tremendous blow with my 
trusty sabre that I cut his head open. 

All three had fired their muskets at me, but, losing their presence of mind 
by my quick maneuvres, they had missed me, although one bullet struck the 
hilt of my sabre, and a second passed through my cap. As I rushed upon 





* Der Orient und Europa. Erinnerungen von Land und Meer. Von Eduard, 
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the third robber, he quickly ran off, after throwing away his musket. I 
recalled Wachtel, who was close at his heels, as I remembered that it is 
better to build a golden bridge for a flying enemy, and returned to the field of 


battle. 
There four men lay stretched out on the ground, who but a moment before 


had been in full possession of their faculties, the victims of a desperate 
struggle in self-defence. What had I done to these fellows that they strove to 
take my life? By God, not the slightest injury; but they conjectured I had 
money, and wished to appropriate it by murder. Quid non mortalia pectora 
ong auri sacra fames ! 

. I was just examining whether there were not some signs of life among the 
villains, in order to save them, now that I had rendered them harmless, when 
my waggoner came up. He had heard the shots, but when he perceived that 
I was master of the field he hurried up to secure the booty. He was just 
going to examine the pockets of the fallen, when, to his great dissatisfaction, 
I would not permit it. He tried to raise some objects, but | ordered him to 
collect all the arms and ammunition of the robbers and throw them into the 
deepest aos of the Praova, but to leave the dead as a meal for the wolves, as 
we could not prevent it, and many a brave man who died for his honour and 
his fatherland on the battle-field found no better grave. 


After this adventure our author was naturally not sorry when he 
arrived at Bucharest, where he could console himself for the privations he 
had endured while traversing the plains of Wallachia. He stopped at 
the Hotel Frangais, in the German street. The apartment he occupied 
was not peculiarly prepossessing: bare, dirty walls, which in former 
times might have been white, met his view; a few lame chairs stood in 
the corners; a broken table, with a partly open drawer, in which pieces 
of stale bread, fragments of paper, dust, and filth were amicably settled, 
stood in the centre of the room; and a bed, of which it was impossible 
to distinguish the colour, was ranged along one side. Our author's 
first inquiry was for water and clean sheets; but the host, a stout little 
Frenchman, was not easily disconcerted; he replied that water was ver 
dear, as it was drawn from the filthy stream Dumbovizta, purified wit 
alum, or filtered through sand-stone; for there was not a single well in 
the whole of Bucharest, except the fountain of Philarete, which was a 
long distance off; and as for clean sheets, they were articles of luxur 
which could not be found in the palaces of the richest boyars ; on 
indeed, the host only spoke the fact, for the author at a later date had 
opportunity to vestly the truth of his remarks. 

The town itself is dirty in the extreme, and there are only two streets 
paved with round sities: the other streets are loosely covered with 
boards, and beneath runs a broad, deep ditch, where murdered men are 
frequently found: dead animals are also thrown in, and this is the case at 
times with the bodies of the dead, if the family is poor or miserly. In this 
case it often occurs that the dead are laid in a state of nudity in the door- 
way, with a lighted candle and a dish by their side, in order to collect 
alms from the passers by, as the Pope will not bury any one unless his 
fees are paid. Is it extraordinary that the plague should rage in this 
town ? 

The population of Bucharest are a rough, treacherous, and thriving set 
of fellows. The boyars are not much better than the lower classes as 
regards their general character, but their moral corruption is still greater: 
they unite Oriental laziness and sensuality with European vice, and, con- 
sequently, are far below the Turks. Diseased cattle are universally sold 
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in long pieces of flesh, called pastram. In the winter, the wolves come 
into the very heart of the town at night, and our author had a shot at 
one from his window during his stay. The mode of punishment practised 
on criminals is terrible. 


A tradesman convicted of fraud is fastened by the ear toa high post, and 
forced to stand on tiptoes. His upper garments are taken off, and he is 
bedaubed with honey, which collects an immense quantity of wasps, hornets, 
and flies. In this position he remains from morning till sunset. 

The bastinado is inflicted on a large scale: ten to twenty convicted prisoners 
are laid on the ground side by side, a double cord is then fastened across their 
knees, through which their feet are thrust in such a manner that the soles are 
raised to the skies. Then a shower of blows falls, amounting to a thousand for 
each convict. Once every year, all the prisoners in the Pushkeria, or police- 
station, are driven in pairs, with naked backs, through all the streets of the 
town; withthe exception of the first pair, all are armed with canes. At the 
rear walk a couple of officers, who are also provided with rods. The rear men 
now strike those in front of them with all their strength, till the blood pours 
down their backs, and this pleasing procession lasts from morning till sunset. 

This affords a great delight to the boyars, and entire families, ladies and 
gentlemen, accompany the procession in their carriages for the whole of the day 
to enjoy the sight. Robbers and assassins have their hands and feet cut off at 
the joints, and they are then turned loose in the streets, when they crawl about 
and beg at the corners of the streets. 


After a short stay in Bucharest, our author was glad to receive a mes- 
sage from General Kisseleff that he was expect@d at Giurgevo, and he set 
off at full speed to join the army, where he was most kindly and 
hospitably treated. After a short stay here, he was informed by General 
Kisseleff that the command of a body of Pandours was given him, and he 
was to join General Schiermann at Turno, a fort on the Danube, opposite 
the Turkish redoubt of Nicopolis. On his arrival the general ordered out 
his Pandour corps for his inspection, who were really miserable objects : 
the author fancied that he had New Zealanders before him: they did not 
a a the least sign of military spirit, of martial temper, or love of their 
fatherland; but, on the contrary, visible signs of cowardice and attach- 
ment to robbery, and the first impression was not deceptive. Their long 
hair, probably uncombed for years, hung down in masses, floating in the 
breeze around their ugly, distorted features, which were embrowned and 
dried by the sun. Their clothing consisted of all sorts of rags, which 
were the sport of the breeze; many wore old Russian uniforms, which 
had belonged to all sorts of regiments, but these also hung in fragments 
around them. Not a single one possessed a cloak, that indispensable 
article of clothing for a light cavalry soldier. Their shoes consisted of the 
Opintsh, so general among the Wallachians—a piece of untanned hide, or 
rags, which extended up to the knees, and were fastened with pieces of 
tarred rope. The arms of this irregular body of cavalry were in as equally 
bad a condition as their persons. One carried a long lance made out of 
a fir pole, and on which an old rusty spike was fastened ; another, a long 
Turkish gun; a third, a cavalry pistol without a lock ; a fourth, a Russian 
sabre, with a broken guard; but the majority were only armed with 
Yataghans and Turkish pistols. All the arms were in such a dilapidated 
and useless condition, that the best thing to have done with them would 
have been to collect them in a heap and burn them. 

The Russian soldiers in Turno, who could not be quartered in houses 
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built barracks of strong wicker-work, in which doors and windows were 
made. All the troops were divided into companies with the same 
regularity as if they had been in barracks. The beds were composed of 
straw, and the soldiers’ cloaks were the blankets. The Russians possess 
extraordinary skill in building huts of this sort, and they are always used 
when they encamp for any length of time. Even General Kisseleff 
resided in one of them, which was excessively comfortable. Round the 
walls posts are driven into the ground, on which benches are placed, and 
tables are made in the middle of the hut in the same manner, as well as 


bedsteads. 

The Turks had been forced to surrender Turno to the Russians, in con- 
sequence of nearly 500 of their troops having died from sickness and 
wounds: these had been buried after the Mussulman fashion, just under 
the surface of the ground, and on any violent shower the bodies were 
uncovered, and the stench poisoned the atmosphere. There was besides 
only one well in the fortress, and this want of water and the unhealth 
atmosphere had a most ruinous effect on the health of the Russians. All 
were attacked by the Danube fever, our author among the number. The 
countless gnats also, which utterly prevented sleep, did their part in pro- 
ducing illness. The following is the description of the Russian troops 


given by the baron : 


The meals of the Russian soldiers are prepared by companies, in an im- 
mense kettle, generally in the open air. Into it are thrown some meat, quass, 
salt, and kasha, or husked barley, and this thick soup does not look at all bad. 
In the same manner, one immense loaf of bread is baked daily for each com- 
pany: this bread is rather less black than the Austrian ammunition bread, but 
considerably pleasanter, and contains a large amount of nutritious matter. 
Three times, weekly, each soldier receives about three-quarters of a pint of 
excellent brandy, but he must swallow his allowance at once, through fear that 
he may save a portion, in order to have more opportunities for intoxication, 
for this is the highest enjoyment he knows, and causes him to forget his 
sorrows, He must serve twenty-five years, and frequently, when beginning to 
grow old and having a wife and family, he is obliged to enlist. For instance, 
he is born in Irkutsk, and is sent to join a regiment stationed in Wallachia or 
the Crimea, there is then little hope that he will ever again see his family ; and, 
indeed, they take a last farewell of him on his departure. But he possesses 
one consolation, a sweet expectation ; for he believes that, if he die in the field 
of battle, he will be born again in hisown home : hence he despises death, and 
firmly holds his ground in the most terrible shower of bullets. 

The soldiers are hungry every hour of the day, and if they reach a field 
were cucumbers, water-melons, or gourds are growing, these are devoured, 
hie k and all, without being washed : if the poor fellow has a pinch of salt or a 
dr-ught of spirits, he would not exchange places with a prince. These fellows 
are like children ; they must be guided; but they obey gladly and willingly. 
They receive every four months three paper roubles as pay, which are suf- 
ficient for the purchase of chalk, pipeclay, and other regimental requirements. 
The officers’ very moderate pay is also given them every four months, and is 
then staked at faro or lansquenet, on a cloak in the tent: the winner always 
regules the others with champagne. But the majority of the officers posses 
private fortunes, and are never sparing of their money. A captain of cavalry 
receives in peace 650 paper roubles ; but in time of war this sum in silver or 
gold, which is worth four times the value. Hence they are always delighted 
when a war breaks out. When an officer dies or is killed, his arrears 
of pay revert to government, as well as provisions and forage not drawn in 
proper time. The accoutrements and arms of the soldiers are excellent. The 
colonel of the regiment makes the contracts with the manufacturers. Shoes 
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and accoutrements are also made in the regiment, which contains every \de- 
scription of workmen. The soldier wears when not on duty, both winter and 
summer, his cloak; it is his clothing and his bed. It is of a mixed, grey- 
reddish colour, and is made of cow-hair, and the soldier has a new one every 
ear. He receives in addition to this every year, three pairs of opanks, or 
walf-boots, of excellent leather, with famous soles. The broad belts are 
always brilliantly white and splendidly polished. Their arms are very care 
fully cleaned, and in the best possible condition. 


The officers of the Russian army also wear a brilliant uniform ; gold 
and silver epaulettes, scarfs, and sword-belts—frequently aiguilettes and 
embroidery, according to their rank; but all this gold and silver is only 
lacquered copper, which is so artistically prepared in St. Petersburg that 
it can hardly be detected till the gloss is worn off, which takes place in 
about six months. The generals and officers, when not on duty, gene- 
rally wear an undress uniform and cap, without side-arms, and usually 
without epaulettes. Each has a dentchik, or servant, who cooks, washes, 
and arranges everything for him ; he can trust with confidence to him, 
and a servant never robs his master; but he lays himself, whenever he 
thinks proper, on his master’s bed, and eats his provisions without any géve, 
just as if he was his brother, and considers this perfectly natural. The 
officers put up with it all, just as if it must be so. Every officer has a 
horse, and a black leathern cushion on the saddle, which at night serves 
him for a pillow. On the other hand, every infantry officer must, when 
in the ranks, wear a little knapsack. Every_regiment has its regular 
train and hospital waggons, both for officers and men, which are kept in 
very good order, and, like the guns, painted of a pale green colour. 

During the campaign, the colonel sent our author with a message to 
Ali Mehemet, the Pacha of Nicopolis, of which he gives the following 
description : 

After crossing the Danube I stepped ashore, and asked the officer in com- 
mand, “ Good morning, captain; where is the Pacha’s residence?” He an- 
swered, very politely, “ I thank you, sir; just above ; walk in front, and I will 
follow you.” We mounted a steep path, close toa deep ravine, which led 
us to the gate of the fortress. We ‘rated through it, and I saw two batteries 
of Russian guns, sixteen in number, drawn up. We then proceeded to the 
Pacha’s residence, before which a guard of honour was drawn up, and a dozen 
splendid Arabian horses, with bridles and saddles glistening with gold and 
pearls, were held by richly-dressed servants. The Pacha received me in a 
most courteous manner; in his countenance there was no trace of hostility, 
but rather of kindness and friendliness. He heard my message with great 
respect, praised the bravery of our troops, and their splendid, soldier-like 
bearing. He invited me to dinner, and ordered a yuzbaschi to lead me round 
the whole fortress during the interval. After dinner I took leave of the Pacha 
and returned to my boat, where I found a present awaiting me, consisting of 
a splendid green and gold embroidered piece of cloth, which I afterwards pre- 
sented to a bovar, who was delighted with it, more especially as it was worth 
at least 500 piastres. 


After various skirmishes, in which neither side gained a decisive victory, 
was proclaimed and Turno evacuated, after the walls and fortifica- 

tions had been blown up by the Russians. Our author was then, by the 
kindness of Herr von Kisseleff, attached to the commission which was to 
settle the boundaries of the Turkish and Wallachian territory. The 
members of the commission met at Crajova ; they consisted of one com- 
missioner for Russia, one for Wallachia, one for Moldavia, and two for 
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Turkey; they then set out for New Orsova, where they were to take 
ship. After going through the usual ceremonies, they set out in a boat 
to visit Omar Pacha, at Ada Calé, our author’s dog being of the com- 
pany. They were received in the most hospitable manner by the Pacha, 
drank coffee and smoked the pipe of peace with him. He displayed an 
extraordinary affection for the dog, and when informed of his heroic 
deeds, caressed him in a manner unusual with the Turks. 


Omar Pacha treated me in the most condescending manner, and entered 
into a far from uninteresting conversation about the strength of the fortress, 
during which I discussed all the advantages and disadvantages of its position. 
After concluding my remarks, by stating that Ada Cale could be taken by 
bombardment with Paixhan mortars, the pacha suddenly cried in amazement, 
“ Allah we Tiirktsche kilidsch!” God and the Turkish sabre! Then he added, 
in a calmer tone, “* We would be buried beneath the ruins of Ada Cale.” 1 
perceived that Omar Pacha was a man of courage and determination, as wel 
as of considerable acquirements, who would defend the post entrusted to him 
tothe last. After taking a very cordial farewell, we returned to our boat, 
and, within a few minutes, again reached the left bank of the Danube. 


The next day a chavass brought our author a splendid chibouk as a 
present from the Pacha, consisting of an immensely long and thick cherry 
stick, with an amber mouthpiece, and richly adorned with gold and lapis- 
lazuli. At the same time, he intimated the Pacha’s desire that he should 
send him his dog. He, however, declared that it was impossible for him 
to part from such a faithful companion, and added, that if this was to be 
the price of the handsome chibouk, he could take it back again. The 
chavass, however, declared that he could not carry a present back, and if 
he did not feel inclined to give the dog, the Pacha would not be angry. 

At Widdin the commissioners’ Greek cook was stabbed by one of the 
Turkish soldiers, and although the pacha offered them satisfaction by 
punishing the offender, they declined it. The Turkish soldiers at that 
time were young fellows of fifteen or sixteen, almost children, who were very 
undisciplined, and their muskets, though good, were in a very dirty con- 
dition ; it would take some time, our author expresses his opinion, to 
teach the new army even to march properly, without thinking of their 
maneeuvring like other European troops. Still he believed in the possi- 
bility of their perfect military organisation if they were to be put in the 
hands of European instructors ; but they must entirely give up their 
old habits. 

The island of Kalafat, which the commission passed on the next day, 
our author remarks, would be a most important place in time of war, 
where troops could be entrenched, the communication kept up with 
Little Wallachia in the rear by means of bridges of boats, and the road 
to Crajova and Karakal be protected. The island should be converted 
into a téte-du-pont, and the whole of the outworks of Widdin along the 
Danube could be destroyed. Widdin is a tolerably strong fortress, but if 
the island of Kalafat, which lies rather high, were in the hands of the 
enemy, the commandant of Widdin would soon be in a state of great 
danger. All this we have lately seen verified. On the 31st of August 
a Wallachian watchmaker, whom our author had met the previous day, 
conducted him to Omer Aga. This officer was a Croatian renegade, by 
name Michael Litos, who had formerly served as a cadet in a frontier 
regiment, and had then been attached to the engineer’s commission. 
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Growing tired of waiting for promotion, he had decided on becoming a 
Muhammadan, obtained the rank of a captain, and instructed the sons of 
Ibrahim Pacha in modern languages and military science. It would 
have scarcely been believed at that time that this tall young man, who 
did not a to be in the most flourishing circumstances, would 
eventually eat the celebrated Omar Pacha, commander-in-chief of the 
Osmanli army, and whose bravery and strategic talent are recognised 
by the whole of Europe. 

The continued “. to which our author was subjected by his supe- 
rior officer in the commission, and the impossibility of obtaining redress, 
decided him on throwing up his charge, ‘and he determined on proceed- 
ing, vid Rustchuk, to Stamboul. He therefore went on board a salt 
vessel, which bore him to Rustchuk. His first business was to eal! on 
the Pacha, and obtain permission to continue his journey to Constan- 
tinople. The Pacha promised him a firman and post-horses to carry him 
to - a whence he could take ship to Stamboul. After some days’ 
delay he again called on the pacha on the subject, but all the answer he 
could obtain was, “Bakalym, Inshallah—Allah Kerim !” At last, however, 
he succeeded, and with a piece of cold mutton and some bread in one 
saddle-bag, and several bottles of wine in the other, he passed through 
the gate of Rustchuk, en route for Schumla and the Balkan. 

The Balkan, called by the Greeks Heemus, by the Turks Eminch 
Dagh, the chief chain of mountains in European Poker, is a continua- 
tion of the Dinarie Alps, which themselves are a continuation of the 
Julian, which extend from Terglou to the neighbourhood of Zeng ; to 
the Balkan, also, belongs the mountain range to the west of Dupnitza in 
Rumelia. From this point a branch, known by the name of Bora, an- 
ciently Bernus, runs southwards, and forms the frontier between Mace- 
donia and Albania. A second branch of the Balkan divides itself from the 
main range at Pristina in Servia, forms the Servian Highlands, and ends 
near Belgrade on the Danube. A third runs from Orbelo to Orsova. A 
fourth also runs in a southerly direction to Salonichi in Macedonia, and 
forms Athos or Monte Santo in the Archipelago. A fifth extends from 
Dubnitza, in a south-western direction, to the Archipelago, and termi- 
nates near the Maritza, the ancient Hebrus. The sixth, the little 
Balkan, separates at no great distance from Gabrova, the former Nicopolis 
ad Heemum, from the main range, and runs in a north-western direction 
towards Varna, and then in a northern to Isaktji, where it terminates near 
the mouths of the Danube. A seventh, commencing at Selimno in 
Rumelia, runs south-west, and divides at Burgos into two branches, of 
which one, known by the name of Tekiri, turns towards the south-west, 
and terminates at Sestos in the Dardanelles ; while the other, under the 
name of Strandjea, extends to Constantinople and the Bosphorus. The 
principal chain of the Balkan, which extends constantly from east to 
west, terminates in Cape Emin¢h to the north of Misivria in Rumelia, 
upon the Black Sea. in the west it terminates in the promontory of 
San Stephano, on the Adriatic Gulf. 

The whole range of the Balkan forms a chain of precipitous rocky 
walls, full of terrible abysses and deep ravines, and presents the greatest 
difficulties to the passage of troops and artillery. The Balkan is most 
passable over the Eminth Dagh towards the coast of the Euxine, but the 
roads there are merely rough footpaths, as indeed they are through the 
whole chain; the one, however, leading from Varna to Constantinople is 
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racticable for infantry and cavalry, as far as the village of Belgrade, | 
.miles from the capital. There are in the whole six roads across | 
the Balkan, of which two lead to Stamboul, and are not everywhere 
practicable for artillery : the chief pass is near Schumla. | 
The Balkan affords an endless variety of natural beauties. The tra- | 
veller passes: first through gloomy valleys, which are inclosed by perpen- 
dicular walls of rock, then past terrible abysses, in whose depth a wild 
mountain stream frets and foams; then he arrives among shadowy 
forests, behind which the valley suddenly extends into a wide mirror-like 
lake, which is surrounded by wooded hills, with their dark green foliage ; 
then the road turns, you climb a wooded path, and when you have sur- 
mounted the peak, the Black Sea is visible in the distant mist. The path 
again ou and a pleasant valley is reached, when the rising smoke 
and the barking of dogs announce the presence of human beings, who are d 
found in a little sequestered village, surrounded by cultivated land and 
meadows. But the scene is soon changed into a romantic rocky district, 
with waterfalls and cascades. The whole is continually adorned with a 
luxuriant growth of forest vegetation. 
After a pleasant ride through the Balkan the baron reached Schumla, 
a place at present so celebrated in the bulletins from the seat of war. We 
find the following description of it : 


eee ———Eeee 


In and round Schumla there are a number of mesonais, or cemeteries, which 
in the distance look like gardens, so thickly are they strewn with gravestones, 
of which the majority are plain. To the left of the town there is a large maga- 
zine, built of brick, before which piles of cannon-balls and other ammunition 
are collected. There are a great number of such buildings, which have con- 
siderable claim to architectural beauty; they belong to the government, and 
serve for military or civil purposes. The streets are very uneven, extremely 
badly paved, and in a most dirty condition. Robberies take place in the most 
impudent fashion, and the kadi conceals himself in the Djamia that he may 
not be pestered by complaints. It seems as if the Turks of Schumla were 
different from the inhabitants of other Osmanli towns ; cheating and villany, 
bigotry and hypocrisy, are in great fashion here. I made quite sufficient expe- 
rience on this subject. The impertinence, begging, and curiosity of the lower 
classes is prevalent in all Turkish towns, but here they pass all bounds. 


In our author’s day the whole fortifications of Schumla consisted of a 

poor glacis seesiotins, Be with palisades and a moat with a few bastions, 

which are in communication with the entrenched lines of the camp; all 

the heights around Schumla are fortified, but the loose nature of the soil 

does not permit any permanent earthworks. Schumla, through its position, 

is remarkably valuable to the Osmanli, as its loss would open the passage 

over the Balkan, and consequently the road to the heart of the empire 

and Stamboul. Under the direction of an experienced engineer, who 

would take some of the commanding heights into the line of defence, and 

if the Osmanli government would defray the necessary expenses for erecting 

the works of stone, it might be rendered one of the strongest fortresses 

in the world, and almost impregnable. In addition to this, the situation | 

is very healthy, and there is an abundance of good drinking water. | 
On arriving at Varna, nothing was to be seen all around except the 

Russian encampments—barracks intermixed with tents, broken carts and 

other vehicles in the wildest confusion. Destruction everywhere prevailed; 

the fortifications of Varna had been blown up by the Russians, and 

most of the houses had fallen in, partly from the terrible explosion, partly 

from their vicinity to the walls. It was a melancholy Bs a disgusting 
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sight; for all was full of filth, and even at a distance the olfactory nerves 
were painfully affected by the pestilential stenches. Wherever a Russian 
regiment has been encamped for a month the atmosphere is corrupted for 
a long time; and an old Russian soldier’s proverb says, that no grass will 

w there for two years. As our author rode through the gate he wit- 
nessed the following scene, which gives a good idea of the Russian cha- 
racter: The Russian sentinel had stopped a Turk who carried a large 
basket of pomegranates on his head ; while the two were talking, another 
Russian was standing behind the Turk and lightening his basket by 
allowing one pomegranate after the other to slip into the pocket of his 
coarse cloak ; when the thief had retired a sufficient distance not to excite 
suspicion, the sentry suffered the Turk to pass, who, in the zeal of his ob- 
jections, had not noticed what had occurred. 

What I saw in the interior of Varna made no pleasing impression upon me; 
these soldiers who, when off duty, wear their cloak winter and summer, and a 
cap without — in which they look as if they were sewn up in a long hair 
sack—these officers, whose uniforms the long campaign and the bivouac had 
ruined, in their dark short undress coats, full of stains, frequently with holes 
at the elbows, with the high, stiff red collar up to the ears, fastened up to the 
chin, with copper epaulettes, whose gilding had been tarnished by wind and 
rain—with their worn-out ragged trousers, and the waists of their coats between 
their shoulders—these men, who seemed quite worn out by privations, long 
marches, and disease—the few sorrowful Turks—the destroyed and ruined 
houses—the desolated gardens—the narrow and dirty streets, made by no 
means a pleasant impression on me. 

On the road to the town commandant’s house the baron met a young 
man in European dress, of whom he inquired the way. It was a Greek, 
and as talkative as the rest of his countrymen; so our author soon dis- 
covered that his name was Leontides; that he belonged to Missivira, on 
the western shores of the Black Sea, and had come across to speculate in 
wood. which the Russians sold here for a mere trifle. He then begged 
him most earnestly to live with him in a house which had been half- 
destroyed by the explosions; the house was quite uninhabited. This 
offer the baron accepted. The whole house was a picture of destruction 
and disorder; the walls and stairs shook at each wave as if it were an 
earthquake, for not only the wall of the fortress, which kept out the sea, 
but the front wall of the house had fallen into the sea at the time when 
the fortifications were blown up. Each of the two rooms in the first floor 
had consequently a window which was as broad and high as the entire 
room. They lived there as if in a large open lantern, into which the 
south-east wind blew violently, and they were washed by the spray of the 
sea. 

During the following days the departure of the Russian troops was 
expedited, which the author discovered by the loss of a new pair of 
boots : 

I was sleeping on my blanket over the trap-door when I was suddenly 
wakened by loud steps coming up the stairs; the thief did not even take the 
trouble to walk on tip-toe, as the cunning vagabonds are generally accustomed 
todo. My sabre always lay ready by my side, and when I heard the trap-door 
opened I growled out a dozen Russian oaths and stabbed away at the opening 
beneath me. The trap-door again closed, and I fancied I had frightened away 
the robber; but I had reckoned without my host, and forgot that the thiet 
could easily get out of the way of my blows, which were given in the dark. It 
would have been the wisest plan to follow, seize him by the collar, and blow out 
his brains, but I wassleepy and tired. The saitonchiog dawn furnished the 
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best proof of this. The worst was, that there was a silver étui in the boots, 
for I had not a better place, as I thought, to hide it. 

At last the majority of the troops had departed, and the only restaura- 
teur in the town, a Greek, who probably in the consciousness of his guilt 
would not await the return of the Turks, went with them. The conse- 
quence of this was, that nothing eatable could be procured for love or 
money, and our author was forced to live on water-melons and hard 
cheese, which did not at all agree with him. This, together with the 
pestilential air, brought on a violent attack of cholera, 

I struggled against it as long as I could, and visited several Russian surgeons. 
But there was no chance of procuring any medicine. The gentlemen pre- 
tended that the apothecaries’ stores had been sent on in advance ; and in addi- 
tion these are not in such a condition that everything could be found in them 
suitable for such a critical disease as mine. Nor could I expect any assistance 
from the Russian surgeons, for the most of them, with the exception of those 
lately brought up at Dorpat, are only rough practitioners, with whom the only 
cure for a fever is sour decoction of barley : at any rate, it has the advantage 
of being cheap. In the principal hospital of Bucharest I saw the sick soldiers 


walking about in long dressing-gowns and immense nightcaps, 4 yr, be- 
ut the Rus- 


cause the doctors ascribe a secret curative power to the latter. 
sians generally have a great opinion of dressing-gowns. Every officer has two 
or three, which he wears in barracks, or even underneath his cloak. If cold 
supervenes, they wrap several great shawls round their necks, and so walk 
about the town. 

Monsieur Leontides, as soon as he heard of the nocturnal theft, had 
immediately removed to other lodgings, for he was terribly alarmed, and 
thus proved the truth of the proverb prevalent in Stamboul about the New 


Greeks : 


Sapavra madXikdpia apparopeva 
’"Evoxot@aavat pia xpopidia yaorpopeva— 

or * forty armed Pallikari have killed a seedy onion.” After a long 
and harassing illness, through which the baron’s strong constitution 
carried him in safety, he at length summoned up sufficient strength to 
crawl to the harbour to look for a ship to carry him to Stamboul; he 
eventually found a passage in a wood-ship, of which the skipper was a 
Turk, but the crew Greek. He was so weak that he had to be carried 
on board, and the Greeks took advantage of his weakness to steal his meat 
and his few bottles of rum, instead ofwhich they placed half a bottle of 
English blacking. In the night he woke and thought a draught of rum 
would do him no harm; we can imagine how he felt when he had taken 
it. This, however, fills the measure of the baron’s fury against the Greeks, 
and he ends his book with the following tremendous diatribe : 

Had I not been fully convinced of the fact before, this would have furnished 
a fresh proof what a bad, miserable character these soi-disant descendants of 
Epaminondas, Socrates, Aristides, and other great men, possess. They are 
robbers by sea and land. Cheats and thieves. With them there is no magna- 
nimity, no heroism, not even simple honesty, but cowardice, hypocrisy, and 
wickedness, in conjunction with the most unbounded impudence. And for 
such a nation Byron died! for the unbridled pirate and robber liberty of 


such men, so many worthy Germans quitted their happy homes, and rushed to 
battle! Yes, I too was such an idiot, and could believe that I was about to 


lend my arm toa noble, worthy, and unjustly oppressed nation. ‘Truly does 
Schiller say : 


Doch der schrecklichste der Schrecken 
Das ist der Mensch in seiner Wahn! 


at 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. XX.—Proressor WILson. 


Crristoruer Nort dead! The old man eloquent, dumb henceforth 
and for aye! Consigned to the dishonours of the grave yet another of 
the old familiar faces! O passing bell, too often of late have we heard 
thee ring out the old—telling how one generation passeth away—how 
the strong man boweth down, and how Time changeth his countenance, 
and Death takes him away—even Death the Skeleton, and Time the 
Shadow. 

“ T sometimes wunner,” said once the Shepherd of the Voctes, speaking 
the thoughts of a higher than himself (for what is Hogg but for Wilson, 
a in a few fragments of verse ?)—‘‘ I sometimes wunner how the 
warld will gang on when I’m dead. It’s no vanity, or ony notion that I 

the wheels o’ the warld wark, that makes me think sae, but just an 
incapacity to separate my life fiae the rest o’ creation. Suns settin’ and 
risin’, and me no there to glower! Birds singin’, the mavis in the wood, 
and the laverock in the lift, and me no there to list—list—listen!.. . 
Some ane lovelier than the lave, singin’ ane o’ my ain sangs, and me in 
the unhearin’ grave!” 

Never lived there, surely, a man more keenly susceptible to emotions 
of this kind, and more skilled in expressing their power, in tones that go 
straight to the heart of others, than was the largely-gifted John Wilson. 
Few have equalled him in the mastery, at will, of human feelings—in 
opening, by a touch of his rod, the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 
And he too is gone; whose hand was so familiar with our heartstnings. 
Twenty, thirty years ago, he played ai being a very aged man; twenty 
years passed on, and the play was no longer a jest—thirty years, and it 
was no — : paca ;—and at last we read in the ae o 
t of the daily press, on such a day, and in his sixty-ninth year, the 
a of John Wilson. 4 . , 

What a fervid life was his—what a luxuriant nature—how richl 
endowed, how broadly developed, how finely strung! We love to think 
of him in what he calls “ bold, beautiful boyhood”— in the “ stormy 
sunshine” of his tumultuous youth—when first he wandered from the 
conventionalities of town life into the strange world of Nature—when, 
“ like a roe,” 

——He bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 


Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led :— 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted him like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their furms, 
were to him surcharged with almost “aching joys” and “ dizzy raptunes.” 
Mr. de Quincey says, in his “ Lake Reminiscences” (bearing date 1834), 
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‘“ [ have a brilliant Scotch friend, who cannot walk on the sea-shore— 
within sight of its ’avnpidyer yeAaopa, the multitudinous laughter of its 
waves, or within hearing of its resounding uproar, because they bring up, 
by links of old associations, too iusupportably to his mind, the agitations 
of his glittering, but too fervid youth.” Be the allusion, as a “ private 
interpretation,” of ‘this passage to whom it may, the scope of it is tho- 
roughly applicable to Wilson’s highly-wrought and profoundly sensitive 
nature. Illustrations of this abound in his prose poetry. ‘ Oh! there 
are places on this earth that we shudder to revisit even in a waking dream, 
beneath the meridian sunshine. They are haunted by images too beau- 
tiful to be endured, and the pangs are dismal that clutch the heart when 
—— their bewildering boundaries! for there it was we reamed in 
glorious novelty of nature, when we were innocent and uncorrupted. 
There it was that we lived in a world without shadows—almost without 
tears; and after grief and guilt have made visitations to the soul, she 
looks back in agony to those blissful regions of time and space, when she 
lived in Paradise.” Elsewhere he says, but regarding the past from 
another stand-point — “ Oh! blessed, thrice blessed years of youth! 
would we choose to live over again all your forgotten and unforgotten 
nights and days? Blessed, thrice blessed we call you, although, as we 
then felt, often darkened almost into insanity by self-sown sorrows 
springing into our very soul! No, we would not again face such troubles, 
not even for the glorious apparitions that familiarly haunted us in glens, 
and forests, on mountains, and on the great sea.” Yet ever does his 
heart leap up when he remembers him of “ fearless, beautiful boyhood ! 
beloved of nature, who, like a kind schoolmistress, sits upon the hills and 
claps her hands in joy at his pastime, giving him the earth and all its 
landscapes at once, for his school and playground—and then in thought- 
ful sileace wanderimg away, the quiet nooks enclose him with their 
greenness, making companions of everything animate and inanimate 
—endowed with beauty; searching with a worshipping curiosity into 
every leaf and flower about his path, while the boughs bend to him and 
touch him with their sunshine; picking up lessons of present delight and 
future wisdom, by rivers’ sides, by brooks, in the glens, and in the fields; 
inhaling, in every breath he draws, intelligence and health.” We here 
recognise the joyous, inspiriting, healthful spirit—strong, sound, sane— 
but for which that tendency to indulge in the luxury of emotion, that 
temptation to toy with cherished regrets and to “ ie darkness as a 
bride,” would have beeome morbid and blighting. But, with all his ex- 
quisitely refined sensitiveness—with a nature trembling like an aspen-leaf 
when moved by airs from heaven—John Wilson was as far as farthest 
can be from larmoyant sentimentalism. If there was in him the tender- 
ness of gentlest womanhood, so was there the massive robustness, hale 
and hearty, of manhood, in its burliest types. _If he eould coo like a dove, 
anon he could fret and fume like a ramping and a roaring lion. If he eould 
rival the poor sequestered stag in Arden, in sobbing and tears “ wept in 
the needless stream,” yet a little while and he would rush at a Cockney 
with the rage and momentum Of a fat bull of Bashan, intent on tossing 
and goring all Hampstead man by man. If addicted to the melting 
mood, a a very master in depicting solitary pinings and pastoral me- 
lancholy,—how upresriously would he lead off the revellers at midmight 
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in witty devices and boisterous glee—what a broad, big, sunny nature he 
would display, nobly in keeping with that glorious personal presence of 
his, so well-braced, so stoutly organised, so exuberant with animal spirits, 
so alive to dear life! For, by his vigorous physique, and his impression- 
able temperament, he was qualified, and disposed, to enter “ with a will” 
into whatever of ‘pleasurable excitement the world had to show. Every 
fibre of his stalwart frame seemed awake to joyous sensation—every pulse 
to beat in quick sympathy with May-tide nature. Many a story is told, 
whether vero, or only (more or less) ben trovato, of his adventurous 
doings, and wayward pranks along the highways and byways of society : 
—how he threw himself, soul and body, into the company of gipsies and 
tinkers, and cast in his lot with potters and strolling players; how he 
acted the part of waiter at a village inn, and acted it so well that mine 
host wouldn’t hear of his leaving, for any consideration ; how he boxed, 
and what leaps he could take, and what a runner he was,—so that he has 
been likened to Malcolm in the “‘ Lady of the Lake,” for his capacity to 
run up a steep hill-side without drawing breath, 


Right up Ben Lomond would he press, 
And not a sob bis toil confess. 


It is not to be assumed, indeed, as some have done, that whatever feats 
of personal prowess, or eccentricities of personal habit, Christopher North 
may affect, John Wilson might also claim: nevertheless, the autobio- 

hic memorabilia of the old man of Buchanan Lodge are intimations 
of the life and manners of the professor of moral.philosophy. Sir Kit is 
but an enlarged portrait of Wilson, painted with breadth and heightened 
colour and quaint accessories for the sake of effect. The mask only 
exaggerates the features of the man in the mask. And thus when we 
are reading North’s riotous effusions of wanton health and exuberant 
animal spirits, we are en rapport with “ the Professor” in his heyday of 
buoyant strength. Physical health is a “ great fact” in constituting, and 
perhaps an essential condition to the understanding, the “ Recreations of 
Christopher North.” How he glories in his hale and springy frame- 
work! How joyously the strong man glories in his strength! What a 
fine contempt he shows for your puny people, your “ feeble folk,” your 
** poor creatures !” How heartily he cuts up, for Ais part, your Dr. 
Kitchiners and their invalid dietetics! Hear him, for example, give his 
notions on the subject of dyspeptic symptoms—a propos of the Doctor’s 
caution that if we wish to “ prevent illness,” we must ward off, by refresh- 
ment and repose, the too possible consequences of “low spirits and dejec- 
tion,” “ yawning and drowsiness,” “ bitter taste in the mouth,” &c., &c. 
‘* Why,” exclaims most eupeptic Christopher, in sheer amazement—“ why, 
illness in such a deplorable case as this, is just about to end, and death is 
beginning to take place. Thank God, it is a condition to which we do 
not remember ever being very nearly approximated. Who ever saw us 
yawn ? or drowsy ? or with our appetite impaired, except on the with- 
drawal of the tablecloth? or low-spirited, but when the Glenlivat was at 
ebb ? Who dare declare that he ever saw’ our mouth dry? or sensible of 
a bitter taste, since we gave over munching rowans ? Put your finger on 
our wrists at any moment you choose, from June to January, from 
January to June, and by its pulsation you may rectify Harrison’s or 
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Kendal’s chronometer.” And then in huge amusement at Dr. Kitchiner's 
suggestion of “ broth-diet” and a “ teaspoonful of Epsom salts in half 
a pint of warm water,” the rollicking veteran goes on more suo. “ There 
is no great harm in acting as above; although we should recommend a 
screed of the Epsoms. A teaspoonful of Epsom salts in half a pint of 
warm water, reminds one, somehow, of Tims. A small matter works a 
Cockney. It is not so easy—that the Cockneys well know—to move 
the bowels of old Christopher North. We do not believe that a tea- 
spoonful of anything in this world would have any serious effect on the 
Editor of this Magazine. We should have no hesitation to back him 
against so much corrosive sublimate. He would dine out on the day he 
had bolted that quantity of arsenic ;—and would, we verily believe, rise 
triumphant from a teaspoonful of Prussic acid.” And then he proposes 
his plan for dispersing symptoms of cold and catarrh, &c., out of a thou- 
sand cures he could prescribe more efficacious than the ineffably despicable 
regimen of broth diet, a warm room, a teaspoonful of Epsom salts, and 
early roosting. ‘ What say you,” he asks, in his gleeful sanguine bene- 
volence, “ to half a dozen tumblers of hot toddy ? Your share of a brown 
jug to the same amount? Or an equal quantity, that in its gradual 
decrease, reveals deeper and deeper still the romantic Highland scenery 
of the Devil's Punch Bowl? Adde tot small bearded oysters, all redolent 
of the salt sea foam, and worthy, as they stud the Ambrosial brodd, to be 
licked off all at once by the lambent tongue of Neptune. That antiquated 
calumny against the character of toasted cheese—that, forsooth, it is 
indigestible—has been trampled under the march of mind ; and, therefore, 
en may tuck in a pound or so of double Gloucester. Other patients 
abouring under catarrh, may, very possibly, prefer the roasted how- 
towddy—or the green goose from his first stubble-field—or why not, by 
way of a little variety, a roasted mawkin, midway between hare and 
leveret, tempting as maiden between woman and girl, or, as the Eastern 
poet says, between a frock anda gown. Go to bed—no need of warming- 
pans—about a quarter before one—you will not hear that small hour 
strike—you will sleep sound till sunrise, sound as the Black stone at 
Scone; on which the Kings of Scotland were crowned of old. And if 
you contrive to carry a cold about you next day, you deserve to be sent 
to Coventry by all sensible people—and may, if you choose, begin taking, 
with Tims, a teaspoonful of Epsom salts in a half-pint of warm water— 
&c.; but if you do, be your sex, politics, or religion, what they may, 
never shall you be suffered again to contribute even a bit of Balaam to 
this Magazine.” 

In an author of this calibre you were not staggered by the heartiest 
enthusiasm for the roughest of old English sports. Whether you assented 
or not, you could not withhold your admiration of such a frank and 
thorough-going champion of national pluck, such an outspoken hater of 
whatever is petty, emasculate, finical, man-millinerish. You might agree 
with Dr. Chalmers in his sermon against fox-hunting, enforced on the 
ground of “ cruelty to animals,”—but you could not read Christopher 
North’s sporting articles without being caught by the furore which in- 
spires them: “Cruelty!” he shouts, “ is there cruelty in laying the rein 
on their necks, and delivering them up to the transport of their high 
condition—for every throbbing vein is visible—at the first full burst of that 
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maddening cry, and letting loose to their delight the living thunderbolts? 
Danger? What danger but of breaking their own legs, necks, or backs, 
eas of their riders? And what nght have a aren 

i length, a huge hulking fellow, snoring snorting 
nea on caits sufficient to sicken a whole street? What though it be 
but a smallish, reddish-brown, sharp-nosed animal, with pricked-up ears, 
and passionately fond of poultry, that they pursue? After the first Tally- 
ho, ware is rarely seen, till he is run in upon—once perhaps in 
whole run, skirting a wood, or crossing a common. It is an idea that is 

ued, on a whirlwind of horses to a storm of canine music,—worthy, 
h, of the largest lion that ever leaped among a band of Moors, sleeping 
at midnight by an extinguished fire, on the African sands. There is, we 
verily believe it, nothing Foxy in the Fancy of one man in all that glo- 
rious field: of Three Hundred .... There they go,—prince and peer, 
baronet and squire—the nobility and gentry of England, the flower of 
the men of the earth, each on such steed as Pollux never reined, nor 
Philip’s warlike son—for could we imagine Bucephalus here, ridden by 
his own tamer, Alexander would be thrown out during the very first 
burst, and glad to find his way dismounted to a village alehouse fora pail 
of meal and water.” Or again, you might say ditto to Mr. Leigh Hunt 
and others in their protest against angling ; but you eould not read 
Christopher North’s wondrous rhapsodies “ beside all waters,”—whether 
shining Tweed, or still St. Mary’s Lake, or rueful Yarrow, or that dearest 
to him of all the lochs of Scotland (and they were all dear), “ mountain- 
crowned, cliff-guarded, isle-zoned, grove-girdled, wide-winding, and far- 
stretching” Loch Awe, “ glory of Argyleshire,” “ rill and river-fed, 
sea-arm-like,”’ with its many-bayed banks and braes of brushwood, fern, 
broom, and heather—these rhapsodies, to the tune of “ Reel music for 
ever !’ you could hardly read without longing to tickle a trout or land a 
salmon. Or once again,—even with your prompt aversion from the 
scenes of the Ring, you could read with a certain askant indulgence the 
old man’s vindication of the art of self-defence as a noble art—Ais pane- 
gyric on Chief Justice Best’s panegyric on pugilism—in which science 
the Newdigate prize poet had long before approved himself a graduate, 
as an Oxford shoemaker in particular and other ‘“ base mechanicals” in 
general could testify. 

In the same lusty way, just as he scouts whatever seems old-womanish 
among men, so he cannot away with what is girlish among boys. 
“What! surely if you have the happiness of being a parent,” he urges, 
‘you would not wish your only boy—your son and heir—the blended 
image of his mother’s loveliness aud his father’s manly beauty—to be a 
smug, smooth, prim, and proper prig, with his hair always combed 
down on his forehead, hands always unglauered, and without spot or 
blemish on his white-thread stockings? You would not wish him, surely, 
to be always moping and musing in a corner with a good book held close 
to his nose—botanising with his maiden aunts—doing the pretty at tea- 
tables with tabbies, in handing round the short-bread, taking cups, and 
attending to the kettle—telling tales on all naughty boys and girls— 


up his pean: pocket money in a penny pig—keeping all 
an oy neatly ited op in an untumbled fe hg own 
peg for his wnerushed hat—saying his prayers precisely as the elock 
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strikes mine, while his companions are yet at blindman’s-buff—and 
puffed up every Sabbath-eve by the Parson’s praises of his uncommon 
memory for a sermon—while all the other boys are scolded for having 
fallen asleep before Tenthly ? You would not wish him, surely, to write 
sermons himself at his tender years, nay—even to be able to give you 
chapter and verse for every quotation from the Bible? No. Better far 
that he should begin early to break your heart, by taking no care even 
of his Sunday clothes—blotting his copy—impiously pinning pieces of 
paper to the Dominie’s tail, who to him was a second father—going to 
the fishing not only without leave but against orders—bathing in the 
forbidden pool, where the tailor was drowned—drying powder before the 
school-room fire, and blowing himself and two crack-skulled cronies to 
the ceiling—tying kettles to the tails of dogs—shooting an old woman’s 
laying hen—galloping bare-backed shelties down stony steeps,” &c., dc., 
&c.,—all this being a propos of schoolboys’ cat-hunting, a sport in which 
we are told Wilson indulged largely in his Highland school-days, under 
old Dr. M‘Intyre, of Glenorchy, and which even Christopher im his 
rting-jacket could not refer to without renewal of the ancient fire, so 
that he launches out into full details of the chase,—puss stretching her- 
self up with crooked back, as if taking a yawn,—then off, with tremen- 
dous spangs, and tail, thickened with fear and anger, perpendicular— 
while, youf! youf! youf! go the terriers, head over heels perhaps in their 
fury, and soon bringing her to bay at the hedge-root, all ablaze and 
abristle. ‘A she-devil incarnate !—Hark, all at once now strikes up a 
trio—Catalani caterwauling the treble—Glowerer taking the bass—and 
Tearer the tenor—a cruel concert cut short by a squalling throttler. 
Away—away along the holm—and over the knowe—and imto the wood 
—for lo! the gudewife, brandishing a besom, comes flying demented 
without her mutch, down to the murder of her tabby, —her son, a stout 
stripling, is seen skirting the potato-field to intercept our flight,—and, 
most formidable of all, the Man of the House himself, in his shirt-sleeves 
and flail in his hand, bolts from the barn, down the croft, across the burn, 
and up the brae, to cut us off from the Manse. The hunt’s up—and ‘tis 
a capital steeple-chase. Disperse—disperse! Down the hill, Jack—up 
the hill, Gill—dive the dell, Kit—thread the wood, Pat—a hundred 
yards’ start is a great matter—a stern chase is always a long chase— 
schoolboys are generally in prime wind—the old man begins to puff, and 
blow, and snort, and put his paws to his paunch—the son is thrown out 
by a double of dainty Davy’s—and the ‘sair begrutten mither’ is gather- 
ing up the torn and tattered remains of Tortoise-shell Tabby, and invok- 
ing the vengeance of heaven and earth on her pitiless murderers.” 
From which picturesque bit of felicide, the narrator, by one of his abru 
transitions, turns to bid alarmed and reverend seniors fear not for the 
boy hunters, but trust to the genial, gracious, and benign vis medicatrix 
nature, and believe, though a few clouds may bedim and deform 


The innocent brightness of the new-born day, 


that splendid will be, nevertheless, the meridian ether; and that although 
the waters of the sullen fen seems to pollute the snow of the swan, they 
fall off from her expanded wings, when, pure as a spirit, éhe soars away, 
and descends into her own silver lake, stainless as the water-hiies floating 
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round her breast. As for young Kit himself, if this minute he was flee- 
ing at full pelt from the ban and besom of the mutchless crone, the next, | 
or the next but one, he would be rapt into a dreamland calm (cat, carle, 
and crone forgotten quite )— 
Losing his fire and active might 
In a silent meditation, 


Falling into a still delight 
And luxury of contemplation— 


in one of those moods when, as he would tell the Shepherd, “a sudden 
hush used to still the beatings of his wild heart—and whether with his 
playmates, or slipping away by himself, he used to return from the brae 
or the glen to the Manse, with a divine melancholy in his mind.” For, 
remembering such moods, it was his faith that every thought, feeling, 
image, or description, poured out by poet from within the sanctuary of 
his spirit, was brought from out a hidden store, that had been gathered 
by himself unconsciously during the heavenly era of early life. And 

erefore says he, “‘O call not the little laddie idle that is strolling by 
some trotting burn’s meander, all in aimless joy by his happy self—or 
angling, pan. Roe as if angling were the sole end of life, and all the 
world a world of clear running waters—or bird-nesting by bank and brae 
and hedge-row and forest-side, with more imaginative passion than ever 
impelled men of old to voyage to golden lands—or stringing blackberries 
on a thread, far in the bosom of woods, where sometimes to his quaking 
heart and his startled eyes, the stems of the aged mossy trees seemed to 
glimmer like ghosts, and then in a sudden gu8t of the young emotion of 
beauty, that small wild fruitage blushed with deeper and deeper purple, 
as if indeed gathered in Paradise—or pulling up by the roots,—that the 
sky-blue flowers might not droop their dewy clusters, when gently the 
stalk should be replanted in the rich mould of the nook of the garden, 
beside the murmuring hives,—the lovely Harebells, the Blue Bells of 
Scotland—or tearing a rainbow branch of broom from the Hesperides— 
or purer, softer, brighter far than any pearls ever dived for in Indian 
seas, with fingers trembling in eagerest passion, yet half-restrained by a 
reverential wonder at their surpassing loveliness, plucking from the 
mossy stones primroses and violets !’"—but we must set boutids to our 
citations, lest we oppress the reader, at second-hand, with those lon- 
gueurs which so often spoil the effect of Wilson’s most beautiful passages 
of sentiment and description. 

And in speaking of his poetry, we may at once remark that this 
same feeling of tedium, this irksome sense des longueurs, is, in all his 
longer pieces, a presence not to be put by. The sentiment and the ver- 
sification are sweet, but ’tis a sweetness that palls on the taste. We read 
a few score lines at a time, and are charmed and melted by the exquisite 
tenderness, the serene purity, the etherealised feeling of the strain; but 
if the reading is Salonded much beyond this, our attention declines, there 
is a collapse of the energies, and the spell is broken. In sooth, there is a 
tone of unreality about these poems, which makes repeated or protracted 
study of them as unattractive as though they were allegory outright. 
Unreality might seem no very plausible charge, as mig oer against the 
author of the Noctes—so full are the Ambrosial Nights, in their ha piest 
hours at least (in their “ very witching time”), of concrete life and dra- 
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matic individuality; but it is a charge to which not only the elaborate 

ms, but also the Scottish tales and prose idyls of Professor Wilson are 
prominently open. Elaborate, perhaps, is a wrong epithet to use of 

ms which one of the most genial of his admirers has pronounced to 
be chiefly marred by “ fatal facility”—the florid voluntaries of youthful 
genius, when earth was a wilderness of sweets and life a scene of enchant- 
ments, and “language syllabled itself into music,” so that improvisation 
rather than composition is the name for such outpourings. His later 
verses, however, are more carefully finished. But all early and late, are 
productive of languor and satiety, unless dipped into at intervals only, 
when one is rewarded by many a bonne bouche, beautiful exceedingly. 
It is significant of the very limited number of his readers, that one so 
seldom meets with a quotation from his poetical works; finely stored as 
they are with materials for quotation. Take a shred or two torn away 
at random:—here is a bit of shipwreck history, telling how “ five hundred 
souls in one instant of dread were hurried o’er the deck,” to the coral 


rocks below : 
Oh! many a dream was in the ship 
An hour before her death ; 
And sights of home with sighs disturbed 
The sleeper’s long-drawn breath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea, 
The sailor heard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves, 
The hum of the spreading sycamore 
That grows before his cottage door, 
And the swallow’s song in the eaves. 
His arms enclosed a blooming boy, 
Who listened with tears of sorrow and joy 
To the dangers his father had passed ; 
And his wife by turns she wept and smiled, 
As she looked on the father of her child, 
Returned to her heart at last. 
He wakes at the vessel’s sudden roll, 
And the rush of the waters is in his soul. 
Astounded, the reeling deck he paces, 
Mid hurrying forms and ghastly faces ; 
The whole ship’s crew are there ! 
Wailings around and overhead, 
Brave spirits stupified or dead, 
And madness and despair.—Zsle of Palms. 


The whole description of this wreck is a very stirring one, and of un- 
usually sustained animation—from our first glimpse of the gallant ship, 
at peaceful sunrise, “‘so stately her bearing, so proud her array,” to our 
last glimpse of her crashing masts and brine-draggled sails, succeeded by 
a solemn vision of ‘ocean’s bosom bare, unbroken as the floating air.” 
Here again is a morning picture—the child spoken of, an “ orphan 
shepherdess,” pure and winsome as bonny Kilmeny’s self : 


—— ’Tis a lonely glen! but the happy child 
Hath friends whom she meets in the morning wild. 
As on she trips, her native stream, 

Like her, hath awoke from a joyful dream, 
And glides away by her twinkling feet, 
With a face as bright and a voice as sweet. 
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In the osier bank the ouzel sitting 
Hath heard her steps, and away is flitting 
From stone to stone, as she glides along, 
And then sinks in the stream with a broken song, 
The lapwing, fearless of his nest, 
Stands looking around with his delicate crest ; 
For a Jove-like joy is in his cry, 
As he wheels and darts and glances by. 

Is the heron asleep on the silvery sand 
Of his little lake? Lo! his wings expand 
As a dreamy thought, and withouten dread 
Cloud-like he floats o’er the maiden’s head. 
She looks to the birch-wood glade, and lo! 
There is browsing there the mountain roe, 
Who lifts up her gentle eyes, nor moves, 
As on glides the form whom all nature loves. 
Having spent in heaven an hour of mirth, 
The lark drops down to the dewy earth, 
And a silence smooths his yearning breast 
In the gentle fold of his lowly nest ; 
The linnet takes up the hymn, unseen 
In the yellow broom, or the bracken green ; 
And now, as the morning hours are glowing, 
From the hill-side cots the cocks are-crowing, 
And the shepherd’s dog is barking shrill 
From the mist fast rising from the hill, 
And the shepherd’s self, with locks of grey, 
Hath bless’d the maiden on her way ! 
And now she sees her own dear flock 
On a verdant mound beneath the rock, 
All close together in beauty and love, 
Like the small fair clouds in heaven above, 
And her innocent soul, at the peaceful sight, 
Is swimming o’er with a still delight.— Edith and Nora. 


Another tender passage of tearful retrospect and meek longing fol- 
OWS : 


MaGpaLenzk. . . . . Sweet Rydal lake! 
Am I again to visit thee ? to hear 
Thy glad waves murmuring all around my soul ? 
Isapet. Methinks I see us in a cheerful group 
Walking along the margin of the bay, 
Where our lone summer-house 
Macp. Sweet mossy cell! 
So cool—so shady—silent and composed ! 
A constant evening full of gentle dreams! 
Where a felt like sadness, and our grief 
A melancholy pleasant to be borne. 
Hath the green linnet built her nest this spring 
In her own rose-bush near the quiet door ? 
Bright solitary bird! she oft will miss 
Her human friends; our orchard now must be 
A wilderness of sweets, by none beloved. 
IsanEt. One blessed week would soon restore its beauty, 
Were we at home. Nature can work no wrong. 
The very weeds how lovely! the confusion 
Doth speak of breezes, sunshine, and the dew. 
Macp. I hear the murmuring of a thousand bees 
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In that bright odorous honeysuckle wall 

That once enclosed the happiest family 

That ever lived beneath the blessed skies. 

Where is that family now? O Isabel, 

I feel my soul descending to the grave, 

And all these loveliest rural images 

Fade, like waves breaking on a dreary shore! 
Isazet. Even now I see a stream of sunshine bathing 

The bright moss-roses round our parlour window! 

Oh, were we sitting in that room once more! 
Macp. ’'Twould seem inhuman to be happy there, 

And both my parents dead. How could I walk 

On what I used to call my father’s walk, 

He in his grave! or look upon that tree, 

Each year so full of blossoms or of fruit, 

Planted by my mother, and her holy name 

Graven on its stem by mine own infant hands! 


City of the Plague. 


Would not the memory of this passage, and its local associations, bring, 
in after days, the tear into the eye of the sometime master of Elleray? 
One more extract—this time in blank verse : 


» « - It was that hour 
When Gloaming comes on hand in hand with Night, 
Like dark twin-sisters, and the fairer Day 
Is loath to disappear; when all three meet, 
Gloaming, and Day, and Night, with dewdrops crown’d, 
And veil’d, half-veil’d, each with her shadowy hair ; 
oe When all three meet 
In the uncertain dimness of the sky, 
Each with a beauty of her own combined 
Into harmonious colouring, like a tune 
Sung by three angel voices, up in heaven, 
Unto the rapt ear of the listening earth. 
. « + « Insuch an hour 
Some pensive passage in our Book of Life, 
Restored to its original characters, 
Gleams on our eyes again, until we wish, 
In love and pity for the yearned-for dead, 
So passionate our desolate spirit’s throes, 
That we had ne’er been born, or even now 
Were with th’ invisible in weal or woe 
To all eternity ! An Evening in Furness Abbey. 


The “Isle of Palms” is probably the most luxuriant and richly- 
coloured of Wilson’s poems—the spilth of lavish fancy im its youns May- 
moon. The “City of the Plague,” had the poet introduced that objee- 
tive power of which in prose he proved himself master, might have been 
wonderfully striking ; but as it is, the objective interest is feeble, and 
those details suggested by the story, which might so easily have been 
made even too appalling, are, in reality, too much toned down to answer 
their end. Southey was shocked at Wilson’s choice of such a subject at 
all: “ Surely it is out-Germanising the Germans,” he writes, in a letter 
to Mr. Wynn. “It is like bringing rack, wheels, and pincers upon the 
stage to excite pathos. No doubt but a very pathetic tragedy might be 
written upon ‘the Chamber of the Amputation,’ cutting for the stone, or 
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the Cxsarean operation; but actual and tangible horrors do not belong 
to poetry. We do not exhibit George Barnwell upon the ladder to affect 
the gallery now, as was originally done; and the best picture of Apollo 
flaying Marsyas, or of the Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew, would be re- 
garded as more disgusting than one of a slaughter-house or of a dissect- 
ing-room.” Yet who has read the “City of the Plague,” and felt aught 
of this disgust ? or has not, indeed, rather felt that the poet was almost 
unwisely » oad of the effects within his command? It is neither objec- 
tive nor subjective enough. It wants the movement and action and cir- 
cumstance which Byron or Scott would have given it; and, on the other 
hand, it is unredeemed by that pervading reflective element, that moral 
emphasis, that philosophy at once divine and humane, with which Words- 
worth would, or might, have consecrated such a theme. 

Of the Professor’s other poems, “‘ Unimore,” and “ An Evening in 
Furness Abbey,’”’ are the most admired. The “ Lays from Fairyland” are 
attuned to the dreamy music which had such a charm for him; echo strains 


of which he 


had delight in singing, though none heard 
Besides the singer. 


‘The Angler’s Tent” may be well pitched, but it must strike before the 
prose advent of Christopher under Canvass. Among the minor poems, 
the most effective, perhaps, is the “‘ Address to a Wild Deer,” in which 
the minstrel shows himself fit laureate to that ‘ king of the wild and the 
beautiful,” whose throne is piled high and lone “o’er the black silent 
forest,” and whose “bold antlers call on the hunter afar with a haughty 
defiance,”’ and whose feet, that leave the laggardly gaze-hound toiling 
behind, “ draw power from the touch of the heath,” as they touch it and 
no more. 

That in any one instance Professor Wilson produced a poem such as it 
was in his power to write, one may reasonably doubt. He seems never to 
have screwed his energy to the sticking-point—else (surely else) he’d 
not fail. But in all his compositions he would appear to have been very 
much the creature of impulse, and perhaps loved and was proud to have 
it so. Years that matured the philosophic mind, and disciplined his in- 
tellectual and moral being, might have altered the case; but ’tis now 
futile to discuss this potential mood. He said of himself when at his 
prime, “‘ We love to do our work by fits and starts. We hate to keep 
fiddling away, an hour or two at a time, at one article for weeks. So, off 
with our coat, and at it like a blacksmith. When we once get the way 
of it, hand over hip, we laugh at Vulcan and all his Cyclops. From nine 
of the morning till nine at night, we keep hammering away at the metal, 
iron or gold, till we produce a most beautiful article. A biscuit and a 

lass of Madeira, twice or thrice at the most,—and then to a well-won 

inner. In three days, gentle reader, have We, Christopher North, often 
produced a whole Tietieewe most splendid Number. For the next 
three weeks we were as idle as a desert, and as vast as an antre—and thus 
on we go, alternately labouring like an ant, and relaxing, in the sunny 
air, like a dragon-fly, enamoured of extremes ,”—nor does he omit in the 
same breath a rattling outbreak against ‘‘ your regular people,” smug and 
smooth “ wretches,” who go out and come in to a minute, and are well to 


do in the world, and get “ Maga” from a circulating library when she is a 
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month old, and were never known in all their lives to make a party to 
Newhaven or Leith for a fish dinner. North’s prodigious powers of 
speed in composition when the steam was fairly up, were proverbial; but 
he must choose his own when, and what, and how. ‘ Does your body, 
sir,” asks the Shepherd in the fortieth .Voctes, ‘ever get wearied wi’ 
writin’? for as to your mind, ane micht as weel ask if the wis generaw- 
trix Nature ever got wearied.” ‘I write, James, by screeds,” replies 
the symposiarch :—‘‘ Whenever I feel the fit coming on, which it often 
does about ten in the morning—never sooner—I encourage it by a 
caulker—a mere nutshell, which my dear friend, the English Opium- 
eater, would toss off in laudanum ; as soon as I feel there is no danger of 
a relapse—that my demon will be with me during the whole day—I order 
dinner at nine—shut myself up within triple doors—and as I look at the 
inner one in its green-baized brass-knobbedness, there comes upon me an 
inspiring sense of security from all interruption,” &c. In paragraphs 
like these, North may safely enough stand for Wilson—the same way- 
ward being whom Mrs. Grant of Laggan had, years before, called “ the 
most provoking creature imaginable.” ‘He is young,” she writes, 
ieee, wealthy, witty; has great learning, exuberant spirits, a wife 
and children that he dotes on (circumstances one would think consolida- 
ting), and no vice that I know, but, on the contrary, virtuous prin- 
ciples and feelings. Yet his wonderful eccentricity would put pel ve 
but his wife wild. She, I am convinced, was actually made on purpose 
for her husband, and has that kind of indescribable controlling influence 
over him that Catherine is said to have had over that wonderful savage 
the Czar Peter.” In thus illustrating the temperament of the man, we 
are not seeking to imply its essential incompatibility with the conditions 
of high poetic achievement, but to intimate the obstruction it presented, 
in this particular case, to such perseverant toil, self-restraint, and con- 
densed strength, as were demanded from one of his mettle. 

Who, in reading his verses, would suppose them to come from a man 
so flighty and wilful—from so many-sided a being, a latter-day Titan, 
burly and hearty as the Homeric heroes of yore? And who, again, would 
suppose it, in reading his prose fictions—‘ Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life,” ‘“ The Forresters,” and “ The Trials of Margaret Lindsay.” 
These tales are marked by the same languid beauty as the poems. 
Sometimes they are suffused by a “pastoral melancholy” touchingly fine. 
Tenderness and grace characterise them all. But there is a kind of 
intoning accent in the narrator's voice, which savours of the unreal, and 
suggests fatigue. He seems to indulge unconsciously in falsetto. We 
see his actors through a veil of gauze. His shepherds and shepherdesses 
are hardly more alive to us than are the Chloes and Strephons of the 
eighteenth century, or the pseudo-pastoral beaux and belles of Watteau. 
The rough scenes of Scottish life were seen by Burns, says Mr. Carlyle, 
“not in any Arcadian illusion, but in the rude contradiction, in the smoke 
and soil of a too harsh reality.” Wilson, as well as Burns, was from 
boyhood familiar with ‘“ huts where poor men lie :” but Ais pictures of 
them are “ Arcadian illusions,” rose-coloured and idealised. Yet a charm 
there is about some of these stories that clings to memory and heart ; 
and moods of mind there are when one of them is more lovingly dwelt, 
upon than fictions of far higher and broader power. ‘‘ The Covenanter’s 
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Marriage Day” has brought tears to eyes bright with youth and dim 
with age; and many hearts have burned within them at the tale of “ The’ 
Family Tryst,” and the blood in them run cold at the sweep of “ The 


Snow-storm.” 


And near the poor man’s couch what thoughts arise 
’Mid tearful prayers, as yon grey Elder dies! 
How rock and cliff resound the shepherd’s lays! 
How earth seems vocal with her Maker’s praise! 
Whether with Hannah Lee we wander slow, 
Through the thick midnight and the drifting snow ; 
Or with lone Margaret every pang endure, 
Which makes his own pure heart more heavenly pure. 


But it was with his connexion with Blackwood’s Magazine that 
Wilson’s true fame was to arise and culminate. As a poet, by compari- 
son, he is almost unrecognised ; as a novelist, little read out of his own 
country, and not very largely even there. But as Christopher North his 
renown is world-wide. No such influence as his has been exercised on 
our popular periodical literature. In “ Maga” were displayed those 
versatile talents, that manifold invention, for which none but his closest 
intimates had hitherto given him credit. As yet he had seemed to play 
on one string: now he showed himself a proficient on cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music. Hitherto his voice 
had been a subdued monstone— 


A noise like of a hidden brook in the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night singeth a quiet tune :— 


now,.it swelled and rolled through broad champaigns with the sound of 
many waters. Hitherto, as bard and story-teller, his audiences had been 
scant and somewhat listless. Now, as critic, essayist, rhapsodist, his 
audiences counted by tens of thousands, from Cornwall to Caithness, all 
eager for the first of the month to meet their old friend with a new face. 
If sameness had once, prodigious variety now characterised him. Into a 
single article he would crowd a profusion of changeful styles, discursive 
thoughts, sudden transitions of fancy,—wit, humour, imagination, philo- 
sophy, logic, rhetoric,—retlections grave as Seneca, badinage light as 
Plautus. Such an article is that intituled “ Old North and Young 
North” (1828), wherein he discourses on his own personnel, on youth 
and age, on his sauutering down Princes-street, his visits to the Edin- 
burgh theatre, his nights at Ambrose’s,—on Fashion, nationality, Auld 
Reekie, Cockaigne, Oxford, the House of Commons, the French Revo- 
lution, the Sabbath-day, the Church of England, the Kirk of Seotland, 

the poetry and philosophy of Life. Such too the famous papers on 
‘“« Cottages” and “ Streams”—studded with wild conceits, and bright 
images, and touching illusions, and unbridled fun, and descriptive beau- 
ties. Such too that strange mingle- mangle of multifarious topies, “ A 
Glance over Selby’s Ornithology” (1826), —with its story of “that foolish 
Quaker” whom the ravens devoured on Helvellyn: who but the writer 
would have indited the imaginary details of that supper—the birds “all 
in glossy black feather coats and dark grey breeches, with waistcoats 
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inclining to blue, pulley-hawleying away at the unresisting figure of the 
follower of Fox,” and getting irritated at the amount of drab duffle, and 
drab broadcloth, and drabbish linen, to be got rid of before the company 
could sit down comfortably to supper! To the same composite order 
belong the “ Hints for the Holidays” (1826), “ Christmas Dreams” and 
“Christmas Presents” (1828), “Christopher in his Sporting Jacket” 
(1828), “* Winter Rhapsody” (1830), ‘The Moors” (1830), ‘ Christo- 
pher at the Lakes” (1832), “ Christopher on Colonsay” (1834), *‘ Chris- 
topher among the Mountains” (1838), &c. Some of the best of these 
were re-produced in the selected ‘‘ Recreations of Christopher North,” a 
few years since,—a little pruned and weeded, as was meet and right. 
For it must surely be allowed by the sturdiest of the Clan North, that 
their Chieftain was often sadly addicted to whole pages of twaddle—and 
that indeed he was apt now and then to take advantage of the good- 
nature of his public, by inflicting on them merciless floods of vapid, 
mawkish composition—sometimes bubbling with frothy rodomontade, 
sometimes stagnating in dull and dreary platitudes. What could be 
expected when a single man would charge himself with the production of 
a whole monthly number, and make his penmanship the staple of a double 
number to boot ? 

In referring to his critical essays, we may venture to demur, in part, 
to an assumption in the é/oge in his own magazine, that to Wilson belongs 
the merit of purifying criticism from vicious partisanship, and of intro- 
ducing a broad, catholic, tolerant spirit into our literary reviews, freed 
for the first time from the prejudices of clique or political cect In some 
measure this is true, and a noble truth. But it is hard to read certain 
criticisms of his on the “ Cockney” school, and Whig: or Radical Author- 
ship, without marking the distinct influence of political and social pre- 
judice on his literary taste. That he gradually and signally disenthralled 
himself from such trammels, may be frankly and admiringly conceded ; 
but from the beginning it was not so. Compare his tone towards Leigh 
Hunt in 1842 with that in 1827. The Christopher of the Dies Boreales 
would have written very differently from him of the early Noctes on such 
poets as Keats and Shelley,—or Keates and Shelly, as he used to spell 
their names—(accuracy in nomenclature not being among his aceom- 
plishments, great as he might be in “calling names”—for constantly we 
meet with bits of heterography such as De Quincy, Macauley, Keeble, 
Miss Jewesbury, George Cruickshanks, Thomas Carlisle, &e. ;—and 
Wordsworth, it is said, often expressed his annoyance at the systematic 
perversion of Grasmere into Grassmere). In unsparing satire and reck- 
less invective, Wilson has probably never been matched: fairly roused, 
he would stick at nothing in tne heat of assault; whatever his hand 
found to fling, he flung it with all his might—whether paving-stone 
from the causeway, or mud from the kennel. Woe to the wight whom 
he devoted to the Furies—to cockneys and bagmen poetasters all and 


sundry, who well might 


——cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! ... 
Close your eyes with quivering dread, 
For he on mountain-dew hath fed, e 
n2 
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and its inspiration shall be manifest to your cost on the first of the month, 
As specimens of his manner in “cutting up,” we need but allude to his 
reviews of Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh, Stokes’s Lay of the Desert, 
Leigh Hunt's Byron and his Contemporaries, The Age, Michell’s Living 
Poets, The Man of Ton, &c., &c. But after all, and his victims knew 
it, his bark was worse than his bite; at least there was no venom in his 
tooth; his abuse was hearty—his denunciation was vehement—his Bil- 
lingsgate was pitched altisstmo—but he bore no malice or hatred in his 
heart, and anon would squeeze your hand as crushingly as he had just 
squeezed your throat. 
"AXA" HAGe pev 81 rovro rivvedos Tay’ dv 
’Opyn Biacbev paddov 7) yroun ppever. 

Being in a rage with you at the moment, he would bate no jot of what- 
ever bad thing he could bring against you. J/ avait ledonde la parole, 
et ce qui se jouait et se peignait dans son esprit ne farsait qu'un bond 
sur le papier. But he is no longer remembered by his lampoons and 
philippics; and the leader of the Whigs set a gracious and graceful 
example when he ignored the heated Tory partisan, and gave the poet 
and critic a pension. In the thirty-sixth of the Noctes, North declared, 
‘In the present state of this country—I don’t mean to disguise my sen- 
timents—the man who condescends to pocket either pension or sinecure, 
unless he has earned them by public service, and moreover can’t live 
without the money, that man, be he high or low, deserves to bear any 
name but that of Tory; for that, sir, if only a synonym for Patriot—and 
Patriot, if I have any skill in such affairs, means Honest Man.” That 
was in 1828, when as yet the Whigs were not in. It is pleasant to 
think that in 1851, when the Whigs were in, the ‘old man eloquent” 
was put on the pension list. And it was pleasant in 1852 to see him, 
though alas! at some physical cost (indeed they say it was virtually his 
last appearance in public), make his way to the Edinburgh polling-booths, 
from his invalid’s retirement at Dalkeith, to vote for so thorough-paced a 
Whig, and erst so hotly-vituperated an opponent, as Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. 

Give him, on the other hand, a book to review which he really liked, 
and with what warmth would he greet it, with what felicity interpret its 
merits! There are criticisms from his pen hardly to be surpassed in our 
literature—so richly stored are they with original thought, lofty imagina- 
tion, subtle insight, humorous illustration, generous sympathy, and im- 
posing diction. Wordsworth found in him an expositor genial and 
courageous, in the midst of a faithless generation. Admirably has he 
commented on Byron—on Moore—on Burns. In passages innumerable, 
sometimes fragmentary, and sometimes in prolonged detail, he has dis- 
cussed as only genius can the powers of Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Thomson, Collins, Cowper, Southey, Coleridge, Crabbe, Heber, 
Montgomery (James and Robert both), Bowles, Elliott, Motherwell. 
Ilis readings in Spenser-—a long series—enticed many to read, who had 
contented toma with panegyrising, the Bard of Mulla. His viva- 
cious essays on Homer were followed with keen enjoyment by old Masters 
of Arts and young misses in their teens. So were the expositions of the 
Greek Drama, of Hesiod, &c. And what shall be said of the Noctes 
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Ambrosiane—wonderful repertory of an almost exhaustless productive 
faculty—not unfrequently offending us with volleys of slang, gratuitous 
coarseness, and intolerable prolixity—but overflowing with humour so 
unctuous, and animated by a dramatic life so hearty, and made the 
vehicle of sentiments and opinions often so deep and fresh, that they 
make up a prominent chapter in the literary history of our own time, 
and well deserve (as they infallibly would require) to be duly weeded, 
pruned, and re-produced—in a carefully-selected and greatly-abridged 
form. A few of them, perhaps, might be retained entire, or nearly so: 
for instance, No. 39 (including a contribution by Hartley Coleridge on 
Retzsch’s Hamlet), a long twa-haunded crack between North and the 
Shepherd, who commonly enough get on best téte-a-téte ; No. 40 (barring 
the politics and personality), in which Tickler also figures, and in which 
occurs the memorable deluge of the Haggis, forcing long Timothy to 
mount the mantelpiece, and North the shoulders of the Shepherd on a 
chair; the 34th, again, opening with Hogg and Tickler bathing at Porto- 
bello, changing thence to Mrs. Gentle and Mary in the Portobello Fly, 
and ending with North and his familiars in Picardy-place; nor needs the 
35th any large elimination, being one of the finest and most characteristic 
of the series; nor the 26th, which begins with a grand “ incremation ” 
of the contents of the Balaam Box ;—while we should stickle for the 
parrot, raven, and starling scene (No, 41),—the installation at Ambrose’s 
of the English Opium-eater, his philosophical discourse, and his share in 
the High Jinks of the club (Nos. 48—50),—the brilliant gathering at 
the new house-warming of Old Ebony, at which, in addition to the 
habitués, there ‘assist’? such notables as James Ballantyne, Macnish, 
Moir, Watson Gordon, De Quincey, and a power of others (No. 51),—- 
some of the encounters between the Shepherd and Tickler (as in No. 59), 
of the literary conversaziones (as No. 61), of the recreations at Altrive 
(No. 68), and of—but no: pause we must somewhere, and why not here ? 

Hartley Coleridge—some of whose happiest hours were spent at 
Elleray, and of whom, dead, Wilson wrote, ‘‘ Dear Hartley! yes, ever 
dear to me!”—in his delightful preface to Massinger has said, ‘ A 
collection of the genuine Nocres (for there are some spurious, in which 
the real Christopher had little or no concern) would not only afford to 
future historians a true feeling of the spirit of the times, and to all 
readers a shoeing-horn to thought or to laughter, but would form a valu- 
able addition to dramatic literature. Barring an occasional irregularity 
of plot, they are perfect specimens of comedy. Indeed, I know not of 
any comedy in which actual conversation is so naturally imitated, without 
ever stiffening into debate or amebean oratory, or slipping into morning 
call twaddle. Whatever the strain—whether wit, or fun, or pathos, or 
philosophy—it arises spontaneously, as the tones of an Aolian lente you 
never feel that the party are met to discuss anything. One topic succeeds 
another, with the same apparent casualty, and the same under-current of 
suggestion, as in the Odes of Pindar. The characters are sustained with 
consummate skill and consistency. Christopher North himself is, per- 
haps, the happiest speaking mask since My Father Shandy and My 
Uncle Toby were silent (for Elia is Charles himself), To be sure, the 
compotators have no bowels for Cockneys or Whigs. Yet I like their 
Toryism, because it is of the old, hearty, fox-hunting, beef and port 
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kidney, such as Ben, and Shakspeare, and Dick Corbet (pride of the 
lawn) would have chimed in with. Tories, of the Ambrosial sect, under- 
stood, that in order to be a gentleman it is necessary to be a man.” The 
dramatic individuality of the compotators is certainly, in the main, most 
distinctly pronouneed, and surprisingly well kept up. Wilson plumed 
himself upon it: “In those divine dialogues, the Noctes Ambrosiane,” 
he says (reviewing Davy’s Salmonia, where the interlocutors have no 
individuality at all), “ you could not change the name of one speaker for 
another, even for one retort courteous, or quip modest, without the mis- 
nomer being instantly detected by the dullest ear.” The scope of the 
Dies Boreales may preclude the same felicitous effect; at any rate it is no 
longer patent in the graver debates in which to Hogg, and Tickler, and 
Mullion, have suceceded Seward, and Buller, and Talboys. Alas! though, 
that the Dies should so soon have finished their course. How gratefully 
weleome they were; and how cordially we looked forward to each new 
session of Christopher under Canvass, and to a prolonged continuance of 
the series. They were worthy of the ripe, yet green old age which had 
heunted Ambrose’s in its prime :—sobered, solemnised, saddened—“ but 
that not much”—mellow with rich but unusual tints, with the soft western 
glow of a large soul’s sunset. Who would have thought the two last of 
all were penned by a hand trembling with.paralysis, and almost illegible 
to the compositor, though so readily perused by his friends and students. 
In reading them we were reminded of the elder Humboldt’s saying, “ I 
have always contemplated old age as a more pleasing, more charming 
period of life than youth ; and now that I have reached this term of life, 
1 find my expectations almost surpassed by the reality. . . . Meditation 
becomes purer, stronger, and more continuous.” The meditative charac- 
ter of the Dies is full of winning tenderness and manly strength com- 
bined; the buoyant, often boisterous spirits of midnight revelries have 
been toned down, and chastened, and a little dulled —as became one who 
felt that, in his own case, ‘y NYZ mpoéxowev, ‘n 8€ ‘HMEPA ffyyixer. 
Highly therefore we prize these the Jast records of his literary career— 
to which we may apply lines of his, and call them 
Days divine, 

Closing on Nieuts diviner still, that leave 

New treasures to augment th’ unbounded store 

Of golden thoughts, and fancies squander’d free 

As dewdrops by the morn. 

An Evening in Furness Abbey (1829). 
Professor Wilson had well-nigh fulfilled his threeseore years and ten 

when he died. By man’s prevision, he might, with his constitution, have 
been expected to reach fourscore, without his strength even then being 
labour and sorrow. But it was not so to be. A quarter of a century ago, 
he playfully canvassed the term of human life, and declared the limit of 
threescore and ten to be “quite long enough.” “If a man,” said he, 
“ will but be busy, and not idle away his time, he may do wonders within 
that period. . . . . Letusdie at a moderate age, and be thankful. 
Why this vain longing for longevity? Why seek to rob human life of 
its melancholy moral—namely, its shortness?” And again, elsewhere, 
but in the same year: “Oh! who can complain of the shortness of 
human life that can re-travel all the windings, and wanderings, and mazes 
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that his feet have trodden since the farthest back hour at which memory 

uses ?”—and after passionately recalling the joys and sorrows of those 
= years, ‘“‘ which we now call transitory, but which our Boyhood felt as 
if they would be endless”—and the season of youth, “ with its insupport- 
able sunshine, and its magnificent storms,”-—and that meridian Life, 
which “ seems, now that it is gone, to have been of a thousand years”— 
he adds: “Is it gone? Its skirts are yet hovering on the horizon—and 
is there yet another Life destined for us? That Life which we fear to 
face—Age, Old Age? Four dreams within a dream, and then we may 
awake in Heaven!” The four dreams are over now, and we trust the 
waking is as he would have it. In that trust, and awed by the associa- 
tions it excites, we shrink from discussing what some of his critics are 
disputing about—viz., the measure of his fidelity in doing the earthly 
work appointed him. 


He his worldly task has done, 
Home is gone, and ta’en his wages. 


It is for his Taskmaster to decide, and for none other, whether he did it 
all as in his Taskmaster’s eye. /¥e can but murmur over his grave, from 
the same sylvan chant, 


Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan 


Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 
Nothing ill come near thee ! 
Quiet consummation have ; 
And renowned be thy grave! 

Prolix as our prosing has been, we have omitted many points to 
which allusion was proposed. But there will be a Biography ere long, 
we presume, that ought to be passingly rich in interest ; and until its ap- 
pearance the reader will, without much pressing, allow us to defer any 


further discourse. 
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Rovse thee! life is daily dying, 
By the pulses in thy heart 

Thou eanst feel the seconds flying, 
Thou mayst count them as they part. 


Over Time’s deep solemn ocean 
Currents flow that bear our fate, 
Launch thee on the favouring motion, 

Thou art lost if then too late. 


When thine angel, ever waking, 
Stirs the hidden springs for thee, 
Hail and seize the brightly breaking 

Tide and opportunity ! 
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God in mercy gave his blessing 
To his judgment, as its seal— 
ised the curse on labour pressing, 
Labour changed from wo to weal. 


Wert thou born to wealth and station ? 
From a proud ancestral train ? 

Keep thy place—the rising nation 
al minds, and guage the brain. 


Let them say, who hear thy dirges, 
“ This man hath been all he might, 
Like the beacon o’er the surges 
Highly placed, a guide and light.” 


Hast thou genius ?—Coin thy treasure, 
Cheer or help thy fellow-man, 
Lapse not in a life of leisure, 
Take thy place in God’s great plan. 


Free thy gift! it passes glowing 

From the light of Heaven to thee! 
Not through human parents flowing 
. Down a genealogy. 


Thou, within thy chamber writing, 
Minds unknown mgyst move and bend, 

Beauteous thought, and brave inditing, 
Making all mankind thy friend. 


Feelings raised by thee and bidden, 
Mingle with thy reader’s will, 

Wake that music sweet and hidden, 
Let the living key-notes thrill! 


Bless’d if Thou shalt strike one fetter 
From the souls that yearn to rise ; 
If to higher things and better 
Thou mayst lift another's eyes. 


Work while it is day, my brothers ! 
God commissions such as ye— 

Lighten, clear the way for others, 
Human faith must feel and see. 


Naked goes the soul and lonely 

Where our thoughts and labours cease, 
Taking with her, taking onl 

Deeds of merey—hopes of peace ! 
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A DAY AT MALVERN. 
THE SEQUEL TO “A VISIT TO WORCESTER.” 


By tHe Avutnor oF * THe UnnoLy WIsnH.” 


I, 


Some two months ago, good reader, I asked you if you had ever 
paid a visit to Worcester: I would now ask, but that I deem the ques- 
tion superfluous, if you have ever sojourned at that beautiful part of its 
county, Malvern. I am going to take you thither for a day presently. 
Not to Malvern, as it is now, but as it was, some twenty or thirty years 
back. You never saw a greater change than has taken place in the 
village ; than is taking place in it, year by year. It was a lovely little 
spot in days gone by, romantic, secluded, and beautiful. Not a shop to 
be seen in it, save the cake-shop by the steep, leading down towards the 
abbey, and the library. It was no gay place, no rendezvous for travel- 
lers in fine clothes, eager for pleasure and society, but the few visitors 
seeking it were really invalids, requiring pure air and peace. It was 
half soothing, half painful, to sit on these beautiful hills, somewhere 
about St. Ann’s Well, and watch the scanty stock of visitors toiling 
up, one by one. Soothing to recline there, undisturbed, on the green 
moss, soft as velvet, looking round at that immense extent of landscape, 
so calm and still, where the only noise to break the quiet would be a 
distant sheep-bell ; painful to gaze at the pale faces of the invalids, 
supporting themselves up the hill by the help of a stick, and to listen to 
their troubled breathing as they gained the Well-room, and held the 
goblet-glass under the spring. I have sat there many a day as a child, 
finding no occupation but this watching and sympathy : picturing to 
my curious mind the outward and inward histories of these sick stran- 
gers: wondering where they came from, where they were going to 
next, where they lodged in the village. On some bright day the 
monotonous scene would be varied. A picnic party from Worcester, all 
gaiety and laughter and baskets of provisions, would crowd merrily up 
the hill, and fixing upon a level convenient spot, encamp themselves and 
their dishes on it, preferring this free, gipsy-mode of enjoying a repast, 
to paying in gold for a dinner at the hotels. Sometimes the day would 
pass on in almost complete solitude, no parties and no invalids, and then 
there was nothing to i but lie on the grass and build castles in the air, 
or to find a fairy-tale book, and be rapt in a child’s Elysium. 

Oh the retrospect of these early days, our life’s morning! when it 
seems that there is no care or sorrow in the world, or that if there is, it 
cannot come near us ; when we dream not that existence, the mysterious 
future so eagerly longed for, can be otherwise than it seems to us in those 
day-visions, sunny as the charming landscape around, bright as the blue 
sky above : to recal life as it-looked then, with its glorious hopes and 
expectations, and to dwell on the troubled waters that have come rush- 
ing on since, well-nigh overwhelming heart and existence——Let us 


get on, 
Many a merry donkey-party you might see then, toiling up the hills 
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or cantering about the village. I think I must tell you an anecdote of 
one: it has this instant come into my memory: A joyous crew of us, 
twelve or fourteen, careless boys wih girls together, got the donkeys 
hired for us, and mounting in the village, just by the Unicorn, cantered 
off for a ride towards the Link ; the old, sober heads of the company 
bringing up the rear at a sober pace. The turnpike-gate was open— 

ou know it, near the new church and the buildings they call West 
Malvern now—and through it we dashed. But out came the turnpike- 
man, tearing after us, shouting and screaming. We all reined in, and 
stopped. What was the matter ? Matter indeed! we had gone through 
the gate without paying. It was certainly true: and what was quite as 
true, upon searching our pockets, those who had any, there was not a 
single halfpenny to be found in one of them; it had all gone in “ Mal- 
vern cakes.” In vain we represented to the man that ‘ those behind” 
were coming up, with pockets full of money, and ¢hey were the pay- 
masters. He preferred being on the safe side, was surly and inexorable ; 
so he made us all dismount, and took off the white cloths of the donkeys. 
What cared we ? we remounted without them, and scampered on down 
the Link, leaving our astonished old relatives to redeem the calico. 
Lodgings at Malvern were within the bounds of a cautious purse then, 
and there was many an unpretending cottage, picturesque without, clean 
within, which would let you its best sitting-room, and a bedroom or two, 
for less than a sovereign per week, and give you pleasant looks and civil 
attendance besides. Go and try them now, these Malvern lodgings: 
when you hear what they ask, you will stand aghast and involuntarily 
button up your breeches-pocket. But for the matter of that, there are 
no eottages left, that I can see, and I was there last summer: they have 
all been turned, with the addition of a new room or so, into “ Montpellier 
Villas,” ‘‘ Agapemone Bowers,” “ Gloria Lodges.” I looked out for one 
I had formerly cause to know well, a pretty cottage standing in a little 
garden, on the road that leads up the hill, and I could not find it. The 
road was there and the spot, but tle abode was gone. 

“What has become of the cottage that formerly stood here ?” I asked 
of a mason, who was passing. 

“A cottage!” was the answer; “oh, ay, I think I do recollect: a 
little bit of a place it was. It have been pulled down.” 

“And there was another close by, where that fine place stands 
now,” I continued, pointing to a flashy-looking house with a great 
white terrace. 

“ That be the other cottage,” replied my informant: “they did not 
demolish that, but they made it larger, and smartened it up, and 
built the terrace and the new door. You see the visitors, what comes 
_ now, be too grand to live in cottages ; they wants bigger and finer 
places.” 

Who wonders? when Malvern has become the emporium of the 
fashionable, invalid world, at least, all of it who get talked into trying 
the “ Water Cure.” Who wonders ? when patients write their expe- 
riences and laud the system ; when our greatest atte. novelist published 
an account of the marvellous blessings it had wrought on him, and said 
it had made him young again! I don’t know how many doctors the 
place boasts of now, ‘‘water” and dry, or how many splendid establish- 
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ments have not risen for the reception of the hy—something—patients, 
the word’s too long for me: where, for the consideration of five guineas 

r week, more or less, you are rolled daily in as many folds of linen as 
would pack an Egyptian mummy, and are pumped upon ad libitum. So 
there is little marvel that cottages have fallen to a discount, and “ villas” 
risen toa premium. But the romantic quiet of the place is gone for ever, 
and in its stead there are popular lectures, and geographical meetings— 
stay, I think it’s geological—and “select” schools, and stylish balls, and 
hot dinmer-parties, and calling at houses with turned-down cards, and fine 
shops, and great expense. And I do believe it has had a “ poultry- 
show.” I know I read something about one in the county paper, and 
think it took place at Malvern: those Cochin-China fowls, you know. 
And now it is going to have a railroad from Worcester! But we shall 
not get to the end of our story at.this rate. And to accomplish that, I 
must take you for a little while back to Worcester : it is only eight miles 
distant, you know. 

You remember the point we had previously reached. Florence 
Erskine had won the gentleman, so far as his love went, leaving poor 
Georgy Juniper at the distance-post, though she did not yet know it. 
And, strange to say, now that the danger was a confirmed one, the Miss 
Junipers had grown less cautious in guarding against it. The cessation 
of De Courey’s visits to Captain Erskine’s house had calmed their fears, 
and his renewed attentions to Georgianna, during that cessation, had 
quite disarmed them. So they thought they might invite Florence there 
again ; for she was an agreeable companion, and they missed her 
society ; and young Dick took up a note, asking her to tea, the very 
day after those impassioned words had been spoken by De Courcy. 

Of course she went : she would have gone to the end of the earth for 
the prospect of meeting im: and while they were seated round the tea- 
table, Mrs. Juniper began talking about Malvern. 

“ Guess what I have been a thinking, all of you,” she began. 

_ “How should we know, mamma ?” asked the young ladies. 

“ Why I was a saying to myself that we were perlite folk, all of us, to 
have had Mr. de Courcy this long time in our house, and we never yet to 
have took him to Malvan.” 

“ How could we forget it ?” exclaimed the girls. 

“Tt has been remiss, certainly,” observed Mr. Juniper. ‘ You children 
ought to think of these sort of things; my time is too fully taken up. 
You have never seen Malvern, De Courcy ?” 

De Courcy had not : and said so, 

“ Then you’ve got a great treat in store,” observed Mrs. Juniper. 
** And how we came to neglect it so long, I can't make out. Why the 
first thing we think of doing for a stranger friend—any one from London, 
perhaps, or from far away on t’other side somewhere—is to take ‘em to 
Malvan.” 

Mrs. Juniper’s geographical knowledge was rather confused, especially 
on the map of England and Wales. 

“Let us make up a picnic and go,” exclaimed Georgianna. “And 
take our provisions, and dine on the hill.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Mrs. Juniper. ‘ You must come with us, 
Miss Florence.” 
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She looked up with an eager eye, and caught De Courcy’s glance. 
Oh the rapture of a whole day spent on the Malvern Hills with him! | 

“ When shall it be ?” ns one of the girls. ‘ To-morrow, papa ?” 

“If you like, child. Ask your mamma.” 

“To-morrow!” echoed Mrs. Juniper, sharply. ‘‘ Hadn’t you better 
start to-night? Some of you children have got about as much brains as 
thought—and your pa too, in some things. Who is to get up a picnic 
party at an hour’s notice? There's the people to be invited, and got 
together; and there’s the eatables. You'll want cold fowls, and biled 
tongue, and alimode beef ; and some of you perhaps will be a calling out 
for fruit pies ; and how can you have all this if you don’t give time to 
cook and prepare it ?” 

Mrs. Juniper’s remonstrance was unanswerable ; so one of the girls 
dismally proposed the day after. 

*‘ That’s as bad,” observed Mrs. Juniper. ‘‘ Nobody goes a picnicking 
of a Saturday.” 

Finally, Monday was fixed upon. But all this time, while they were 
talking, Florence was ransacking her brains as to how she could gain 
her father’s consent. 

We must now go to another subject. Just at this period, Worcester 
—at least a great portion of it—was thrown into much wonderment and 
commotion by the strange predictions of a man, who alighted one morn- 
ing in the faithful city for a brief sojourn (as it proved), and forthwith 
set about telling rata: A “their fortunes.” ‘The commotion was caused, 
not by the simple fact of his setting up in the trade, for in that lay 
nothing extraordinary, but in sundry predictions uttered by this man 
being fulfilled in, to say the least of it, an unaccountable manner ; and 
scores of people declared, with their eyes dilating, and their hair stand- 
ing on end, especially on the side of the head where lies the bump of 
MARVEL, that he had told them things which nobody ever knew, or ever 
could know, save themselves and Heaven. No end of people flocked to 
him, the wizard he was called,’ and was never known by any other name : 
those with the said bump much developed went first, and they sent 
others. The young and the poor crowded thither in shoals ; the staid 
and the rich went likewise: more, I can assure you, of the latter stole 
thither in secret, than would choose to acknowledge it now. Ask them 
if they did not. What marvel, then, that the Juniper girls, who were 
always ready for any exciting spree, made up their minds to pay him a 
visit? And one of them, taking Florence aside on this same evening, 
told her of their plans, after enjoining her to secrecy. It was Cicely. 

Florence laughed. She had heard a good deal about this old wizard, 
but she had no faith, ‘ Are you all going ?” she asked. 

* Not at once: the number might betray us, for where’s there such a 
family of grown-up girls as ours ? I and Georgy are going first, and the 
other three some later night. Suppose you come with us ?” 

« Te will be auch fen, urged Cicely.“ We are d h 

“ Tt will be s un,” Cicely. ‘ We are dying to go. They 
do any the most extraordinary things of him.” a / 

“ Suppose you get found out ? Suppose your papa hears of it ?” 

“‘ Stuff! how can he?” retorted Cicely... “ The maids are going to 
Jend us their things, so that we may pass off for servant-girls, Why if 
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—or mamma, and she’s sharper—were to meet us in the street they 
could not recognise us.” 

“ When do you go ?” asked Florence. 

“ We have fixed on Saturday night, because then the common people 
are occupied, and there will be less chance of our meeting any one at the 
wizard’s. Mamma won't miss us; we shall soon be there and back ; and 
the others have promised to stop with her in the drawing-room. If she 
asks anything, they are going to say we are up-stairs, brushing each 
other's air. Do come, Florence.” 

‘“‘ T don’t believe in it,” returned the young lady, waveringly. 

“Why they say he will describe one’s future husband,” exclaimed 
Cicely, ‘* and so accurately, that if you were not to meet with him, even 
for years to come, you could not fail instantly to recognise him.” 

A quick, burning colour rushed over the face of Florence Erskine. If 
the wise man could indeed do this, she should know whether she was 
destined for De Courcy, and all her doubts and her fears would be set at- 
rest. And yet, the next moment, she laughed at the absurdity of her 
thoughts. But she half decided to go, fur all that. “ Perhaps I will,” 
she said to Cicely. 

* Don’t * me about it: make up your mind at once. Come in 
to tea, and we three will steal away afterwards. You will not have such 
another opportunity. And remember, Florence, it is no such weighty 
matter after all, for if it does no good— if we don’t hear anything worthy 
of belief, I mean—it can do no harm.” 

“ T will go with you; but mind, I have no superstition about me,” ex- 
claimed Florence, looking suddenly up. ‘ I never had faith in these 
things, and never shall have. If I had faith or superstition, I should stop 
away.” 

** Oh, ah!” laughed Cicely, “ that’s what everybody says.” 

“ For when I was a child,” proceeded Florence, speaking as if she 
were in a reverie, “ a woman who pretended to the gift of prophecy, as 
_this man now does, foretold that if ever I should have my ‘ fate cast,’ 1 
should be at the end of my life.” 

Cicely gave a subdued scream. ‘ Then for the love of Heaven stay 
away from him!” she uttered. 

“ Absurd !” cried Florence, her lip curling. ‘ Would you believe 
that God gives, or ever will give, His attributes to any living mortal ?” 

“If He has given the power to one, He can have given it to another,’ 
remarked Cicely. ‘ Either all are impostors, or none—understand, | 
speak only of these extraordinary characters that are heard of perhaps 
once ina century. If this strange man, astrologer, or whatever he may 
call himself, who has set himself down in Worcester, no one knowing 
‘whence he cometh, or whither he goeth,’ like the wind—if it is 
given to him to discern and foretel the future, it may have been also 
given to her, who you say prophesied of your fate when you were a child. 
Do not go, Florence.” 

“« And we are living in the enlightened nineteenth century, and you 
think it necessary to give me this advice gravely ?” exclaimed Florence, 
mockingly. ‘ Oh, Cicely !” 

4 - ~iag if you are so scornfully incredulous, why go at all?” persisted 
ice Ye 


b 
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“ You don't suppose I go to have my fortune told?” cried Miss 
Erskine. ‘ Nonsense! I go for the fun, the excitement of the thing ; 
to hear how far your credulity will allow him to dupe you. It will be a 
novel mode of spending an evening.” 

On the following day, Friday, Florence proffered the request to her 
father to be allowed to accompany the party to Malvern. The Captain 
was in an extraordinarily good humour, with himself and with everybody 
about him, for his relative, Mr. Stanton, had distinctly intimated to him 
that he was substantially remembered in his will, and the Captain foresaw 
an end to the worst of his pinching poverty. So he hesitated : had it 
not been for this exuberance of spirits he would have denied her at 
once. 

“ Who is going ?” he inquired. 

“ Mrs. Juniper and the young ladies,” replied Florence, not daring to 
intimate that any strangers were to be invited. ‘ Mr. Juniper will ride 
over in the afternoon, if he has time.” 

“ Juniper’s carriage will not hold them all,” cried Gentleman Erskine. 
* And who’s to drive it ?” 

I believe they are going to have a post-carriage from the Crown,” 
answered Florence. “It is two years since I saw Malvern, papa.” 

“ But the going with these Junipers, Florence! I don’t like that.” 

“TI do not know any one else to go with,” she timidly observed. 

“ Well, Florence,” he growled, “ for this once you may join them. But 
afterwards I do insist that you set yourself resolutely to break up the in- 
timacy. It is beneath you. I am going out myself for a few hours,” he 
added, pompously. 

Gentleman Erskine was going fishing. It was an amusement he de- 
lighted in. Sometimes he would be seen with his rod and basket, bearing 
off towards the Wear, at Powick ; sometimes in the direction of Brans- 
ford ; sometimes in a totally opposite route. And there, arrived at the 
stream, he would sit with exemplary patience for hours, in breathless 
silence, staring at the float, his line in the water, a worm at one end and 
a—what is it ?—at the other, waiting for the fish to bite; his brain filled 
all the time with the greatness of the grandeur of all the Erskines. 

So Florence, you see, obtained leave. 


II. 


Ir was getting towards sunset on Saturday evening, when three figures, 
attired in cotton dresses, faded shawls, and plain straw bonnets with muslin 
borders, slouched over their faces, in short, looking like decent servant- 
girls, stole out of Surgeon Juniper's house, and walked quickly along the 
street, turning their heads from the gaze of the passers by. You know 
who they were: they would fain have waited for twilight, but had not 
dared to make it so te Fortune seemed to have favoured them, for an 
old friend of Mrs. Juniper’s had dropped in to spend the evening with 
her, and she never gave a thought to what the girls might be at; whilst 
Mr. Juniper and De Courcy were gone to some famous medical lecture 
that was being held at the town-hall. 

On went their steps in the direction of Lowesmoor, in an obscure neigh- 
bourhood of which sojourned the soothsayer. 
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“ There’s the house,” exclaimed Cicely, in a whisper, pointing to four 
low ones, in a row, with green shutters and narrow doorways. 

“ Which of the four ?” asked Florence. 

“The last but one from here. We were coming by it with papa the 
other Sunday, I and Ju, and he laughingly showed it to us: little think- 
ing we should ever make use of his information in this way.”’ 

As Cicely spoke, they halted before the door, hesitating and de- 
liberating, half fearful, now it was so near, of going on with the ad- 
venture. 

* You knock, Georgy,” continued Cicely. 

“ Knock yourself,” retorted Georgy. “ You have the use of your 
hands.” 

‘‘ Shall we go in, or go back ?” asked Florence. 

“‘ Why if we go back,” argued 08g» “ they will laugh at us so dread- 
fully. Unless we say he had such a lot with him he could not see us. 
Are you afraid ?” - 

“‘ T afraid,” retorted Florence, disdainfully. ‘ But we had better do 
one or the other, for we may attract attention standing here.” 

“ Oh courage, courage,” exclaimed Georgianna, giving a smart rap at 
the door. And before they had time to draw back, which perhaps they 
would have done, a boy opened it, and they were shown into the presence 
of the wizard. 

He looked as little like a wizard, that is, like their ideas of one, as he 
could well look. A thin old gentleman of sixty, dressed in black, with 
a white cravat, and leaning comfortably in an arm-chair: they might 
have taken him for one of the minor canons sitting at his ease after din- 
ner. The room had nothing in it but chairs, tables, a carpet, and such 
like ordinary furniture; but of all apparatus usually supposed to be con- 
secrated to the black art, the place was void. 

“ Ts it the wrong house?” whispered Georgianna to her sister. 

“No, it is the right house,” said the master, answering her thoughts, 

Jor her speech he could not have heard. ‘Which of you shall I speak 
with first? Let the other two take a seat.” 

He rose as he spoke, and motioned towards the chairs. But all three 
clustered round the table, on which stood a curiously-constructed lamp, 
not known in those days, but common enough now. It gave a great 
light, and Georgianna, shrinking from its glare, pushed, almost imper- 
ceptibly, her sister towards the soothsayer. He resumed his seat, and 
looked at them, one by one. 

“Why did you come to me in disguise?” he asked: “with me it 
avails not. Take those clumsy gloves off,” he continued to Cicely ; 
“ you have adopted them that your lady-hands may be hidden from me: 
but until I have examined those hands, I cannot answer you.a single ques- 
tion, or tell aught that you seek to know.” 

She removed obediently the beaver gloves, almost reverently, as if she 
were in the presence of a master-spirit—perhaps she thought she was. 
Before looking at her hands, he gave her a pack of cards to shuffle and 
cut, and he then placed them, one by one, their faces upwards, upon the 
table. They were singular cards, not playing ones, with curious Egyp- 


tian names, each card presenting a different picture. 
Cicely waited, her hands stretched out. Now the wizard would care- 
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fully examine their palins, a microscope to his eye; now, without the 
microscope, he would study the cards ou the table. Presently he laid the 
glass down, and looked in Cicely’s face. The other two stood in silence, 
amusement and contempt on the countenance of Florence Erskine. 

‘You need not have troubled yourself to come here,” he began 
abruptly, addressing Cicely, “for I can tell you little more than you 
already know.” 

“ What do you mean?” she stammered, involuntarily: and he re- 
sumed. 

‘“‘ Your course will be marked with no event of sufficient moment to be 
set forth here: neither of joys nor sorrows. Asa ship sails calmly along 
a smooth sea, so will you pass peacefully down the stream of your maiden 
life, until its race shall be run.” 

“‘ But who will be my husband ?” inquired the eager Cicely. 

“ You will never marry,” he returned. “ You had a chance once, and 
you threw it away. You will never have another.” 

Georgianna stared in amazement and disbelief at the joke of Cicely’s 
having received an offer, and rejected it. But look at Cicely—at her 
glowing colour! that alone will tell you his words are true. The assistant- 
surgeon, designated by her sisters as the elephant, the monkey in spec- 
tacles, had made Cicely an offer in secret, and she had refused him. 

“ And be thankful that your life is destined to be so uneventful,” con- 
tinued the soothsayer to her. ‘There are two paths here, peace and 
thorns: to few tailed is it givento tread the former: you are one.” 

The dismayed and angry Cicely felt her face grow hot and cold by 
turns, as she listened to this most unwelcome prediction; and she only 
awoke from her astonishment, to hear the man address her sister. 
Georgianna had removed her gloves at his desire, touched the cards, as 
Cicely did, and waited. Florence had drawn nearer, and she saw, what 
she had never noticed before, that the inside of Georgianna’s hands, even 
to the ends of the fingers, were completely covered with lines. small lines, 
crossed, and crossed again.’ The old man sat looking at them with his 
glass to his eye. 

“ Your fate in life will be widely different from your sister’s,” he said 
at length, “for you will meet with, and endure, more cares than I should 
choose to tell you of.” 

‘And not be married either, perhaps!” burst forth the indignant 
Cicely. 

“You will be married in God’s own good time,” he continued to 
Georgianna, taking no heed of Cicely. “Your home will lie in a 
foreign land, one washed by the troubled waters of the Pacific Ocean. 
He is there now ; and you will not see him yet: not for years.” 

“ Not there now?” exclaimed Georgianna, surprised out of the re- 
mark. 

‘“‘ Your thoughts are upon one nearer and dearer,” he replied ; “but 
neither of you”—and he looked alternately at Georgianna and Florence 
—‘ will marry him—so let there be no more bitter feeling between 
you. You have wasted by far too much on these dreams already ; 
dreams that for both,of you will come to nought. The wife destined 
for him is as yet a child, sporting in her mother’s home: you will never 
know him otherwise than as you now do.” 
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* Georgianna, in her surprise, could not find ready words to answer, 
but the brow of Florence Erskine burnt with indignation. 

“You are mistaking your trade, sir,” she haughtily exclaimed. “TI 
came not hither for advice or remark of any sort.” 

“I know you did not,” he interrupted; ‘I know that all I may sa 
will be worse than despised. Nevertheless, if you would listen to Bes | 
could save you, even now. Yet I may hold my peace, for I tell you 
that I know you will not: it is written.” 

‘Save me from what ?” she asked, her eye flashing. 

‘“‘ From the fate that will overtake you ere eight-and-forty hours shall 
have passed. For you who did come to consult me,” he added, turning 
to Georgianna, “ I have little more to add. Your life will be one scene 
of cares and crosses from the day you relinquish your father’s name ; 
and his for which you will exchange it, is to you yet as a stranger's. 
There is nothing more ; so go back quickly, all of you, to whence you 
came.” c 

The two sisters laid, each, a heavy piece of silver on the table, as they 
turned to depart. Florence laid nothing, but she was about to follow 
them, when the old man rose, and placed his hand upon her shoulder, 
his strange, deep-set eyes riveting their gaze on hers. 

“You have good seed in your heart,” he said earnestly, ‘“ and your 
faults are but those of youth and thoughtlessness: I will not have it on 
my conscience that I suffered you to pass this threshold without a warn- 
ing, unavailing though it will be. For the next score or two of hours, 
say until Monday shall have glided into the womb of past time, keep 
strictly the Commandments ; break not one either in the spirit or the 
letter: and then years of happiness may yet be yours.” 

“ And if I do not ?” she asked, in mockery. 

“TI have told you that you will not. In less than the time I have 
mentioned to you, you will have gone whither we are all hastening.” 

‘If danger threatens me,” she persisted, “why not tell me its 
nature, that I may avoid it?” 

“You are mocking still,” he uttered, “but I will answer. That 
danger threatens, and will overtake you, is certain; but its precise 
nature I know not: such close aculolge is not given us. But it will 
come of DISOBEDIENCE. Now go: I have fulfilled my duty.” 

He returned to his chair as he spoke, and the three girls turned and 
were gone. 

“Of all canting, story-telling impostors,” broke out Cicely, unable 
longer to control her exasperation, . “ that wicked old animal beats all.” 

Cicely truly believed so. For he had said she would never be married, 
and if all the wise men breathing and half a dozen angels to back them, 
had sworn to that, she would not have given credit to it. 

“ You don’t believe in him then ?” uttered Georgianna, whose spirits 
seemed greatly subdued by the visit. 

“ Believe in him!” retorted Cicely. “I would give a thousand 
pounds, if I had it, to be Mayor of Worcester for one day, just to have 
him put in the stocks and whipped ; the wretched old idiot !” 

But Florence Erskine continued silent, her reflections full of uneasiness 
and perplexity. She had gone forth that evening in contempt and dis- 
belief: to say that she came away in such would be wrong. The extra- 
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ordinary power with which that man, wizard or no wizard, divined. her 
and Georgianna’s most. secret feelings, puzzled her; their jealousy of 
each other, which she had believed could be known tomone ; the positive 
assertion that neither of them would marry De Courcy ; with the solemn 
prediction that in less than. eight-and-forty hours some untoward fate 
would overtake ;her, he evidently pointed to death! Mixed with these 
thougei came the remembrance of that tale of her childhood—that, 
should she ever have her fortune told, she would be at the end of her 
life : this man had now said she was at the end of it. 

“Ttold you,” she laughed, but the laugh sounded bitterly hollow in 
her companions’ ears—“ I told you what you would, meet with, Cicely : 
you will believe in fortune-tellers now! And he—he—that daring 
charlatan, presumed to warn ME against breaking the Commandments !” 

Wrapping their shawls round them, and drawing their bonnets over 
their faces, they made haste through the now lighted streets, and gained 
their home and their chamber undiscovered. 

Sunday was the nextday. In the afternoon Captain Erskine went as 
usual to visit his relative, and Florence afterwards took her way to Mrs. 
Juniper’s, the girls having invited her. They usually accompanied Mrs. 
Juniper to church on Sunday evenings, but this night they got them- 
selves excused, the excessive heat of the weather being their plea, So 
they sat at home together until it was again night, and time for Florence 
to go home. A seryant stood in the hall ready to attend her, but De 
Courey, coming in at the moment, told the maid her services were not 
required, and he drew Florence’s arm within his. 

hey walked away towards her home, in the sultry, overpowering air, 
their pace so slow as to be scarcely perceptible, she listening to his 
honeyed words. Ah! she thought not now of the old wizard and his 
predictions ; when with him, the fulness of her happiness was all in all. 
And thus conversing with each other, they neared the cottage. 

In the sitting-room of that cottage stood Gentleman Erskine. He had 
come home betimes to make certain preparations connected with his 
fishing-tackle and bait for the next morning’s excursion. In the midst of 
which, happening to look towards the road, he saw his daughter saunter- 
ing up the hill, comfortably leaning on the arm of: 

Of whom? The Captain applied his double eye-glass to his eye, wiped 
it, turned it, and tried it agam. Why—Heaven protect himself and 
his outraged ancestors!—it was that connexion of Juniper’s! The 
have got to the little gate now, and Florence’s hand is held in his as he 
leads her through it: and the Captain’s grizzled hair raises itself up on 
end with horror, and his gaze glares on his insulted pedigree, hanging 
opposite, and he brings his indignant face in contact with the window- 

anes. 
, Florence saw him, and turning sick with apprehension, wished De 
Courcy a hasty good night. She went in then. 

Captain Erskine was by no means a meek man, but never had Florence 
seen him give way to passion so violent. A doubt of the truth flashed 
across his brain. Florence he knew was beautiful, and this fellow, he 
half acknowledged to himself, was what women and fools might call 
attractive. But the doubt was dismissed at once: for Gentleman 
Erskine’s exclusive mind could no more bring itself to suspect Florence 
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capable of an attachment for a man in the position of De Courcy, than, 
that she entertained it for the begrimed official who periodically went u 
his.chimneys: and indeed his own ropes. were so exalted, that he coul 
see little difference in the position of the two, the dispenser of medicines. 
and: the ramoneur. But—oh terrible disgrace !—she had walked with 
this man through the open streets of Worcester—it had seen her leaning 
upon the arm of one of its apothecaries, some obscure French emigré ! 
What could ever wipe out the stain? Oh, of course all this must be put 
a stop to, off hand. 

So, as a preliminary step, when his rage had somewhat expended itself, 
he forbid her, in the most decided and positive terms, to join the party 
to-Malvern on the morrow. She shivered, she cried, she pleaded for a 
retraction of his prohibition: allin vain. She might with as much effect 
have set on and petitioned Jupiter. 

“ What shall I say ?” she sobbed. “I told them you consented, and 
they expect me. What excuse ean I offer now ?” - 

“ Excuse to them !” he cried, indignantly, “ the obligation is on the 
other side ; make none. Or say it is my pleasure, if you choose : but go 
you do not.” 

‘Oh papa !” 

“ How dare you oppose your will to mine, even in thought ?” he inter- 
rupted, ‘Are you out of your mind? I forbid you to think or to 
speak again about their scampering Malvern party. I would rather cut 
off your legs, Florence, than suffer you to join it.” 

When Florence rose the next morning, her head aching and her eyes 
heavy, she found a brief, stern note from her father, who had departed on 
the fching excursion, repeating his prohibition of the previous night ; and 
she wrote a line to Mrs. Juniper, saying she could not join them. For 
an answer, up came De Courcy. Florence simply said her father had 
told her she must not accompany them—his positive prohibition and his 
violence she did not like to tell. De Courey used arguments, wonder- 
fully. effective when uttered by loved lips, and Florence wavered. She 
made-a compromise with: her conscience, and assuring ¢¢ that no per 
suasion should induce her to disobey her father, she yet suffered De 
Courcy to lead her to Mrs. Juniper’s. 

It was ten o’clock then, the hour fixed on for starting. The party were 
assembling, all eager and joyous, the carriages waited at the door, aud’ 
Florence was tempted on all sides : her scruples were assailed, and her 
somewhat confused accounts of her father’s “ wishes” laughed at. Mrs. 
Juniper used convincing arguments, their matter sensible enough, the 
girls said go she should and must, De Courcy whispered a passionate 
entreaty, while the good-natured surgeon declared he would bear all the 
blame, and go up and appease Captain Erskine. And Florence Erskine 
suffered herself to yield to their persuasions, and went: her conscience 
pricking her, and her better judgment fighting a fierce pitched battle. 

It. was half-past ten when they started, about eighteen or twenty of 
them. Two post-earriages from the Crown in Broad-street, and the 
surgeon’s four-wheeled chaise, De Courcy driving the latter. 

“You will go with me, Florence,” De Courey had said to her, as they 
all stood on the threshold of the door. But, even as he spoke, Georgianna 
Juniper mounted, without assistance, into the front seat of her father’s 
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carriage ; and Mr. Juniper, coming up, took Florence’s hand, and placed 
her in one of the large + a by the i of his wife. 2 

All were seated at last, and the postboys started. Down Broad-street, 
over the bridge, increasing their speed as they bowled along the open road 
leading to St. John’s, and lessening it as they came to the houses. St. 
John’s they drove through the cinaghes-qute and were fairly on 
the road to Malvern. The day previous had been distressingly hot, but 
this was worse : the inhabitants had never remembered such heat as hung 
that day over the faithful city. I forget, now, what — the ther- 
mometer numbered, but I could have told you some years back. 

Mrs. Juniper complained piteously, her size and her peculiar tempera- 
ment causing her to feel the heat painfully. ‘‘ What’s my face like ?” 
she suddenly asked: “crimson ?” 

“T never saw any crimson so red, mamma,” answered Julia, turning 
round from the box, where she was seated, to look at Mrs. Juniper’s face. 
“You are unusually pale, Florence: the effect of the heat too, I 
suppose.” 

“* What a mercy it is that we thought of bringing that bottled perry !”’ 
continued Mrs. Juniper. ‘“ As to the ale and wine, I don’t think none of 
us ought to touch it till the sun’s gone down, unless we’d like to be laid 
up of brain fever. I never felt such a day as this.” 

“ Nor any one else in this country,’’ observed the gentleman who 
shared the box with Julia. It is said, that old wizard has predicted 
this day will be a memorable one for Worcestershire. I think he is about 
right for once.” 

Julia Battlebridge turned, and glanced at Florence a meaning look. 
But what was Florence thinking of, sitting there so silent and pale? 
Need you ask ? She did not absolutely fear the words the strange man 
had said to her; she did not positively fear that old prediction of her 
childhood ; and yet, both kept floating through her brain, mingling with 
the thoughts of her own ‘disobedience, and what would be the anger of 
her father. Those strange words were startlingly present to her, “ For 
the next score or two of hours, say until Monday shall have glided into 
the womb of past time, keep strictly the Commandments ; break not one 
either in the spirit or the letter; and then years of happiness may yet be 
yours.” She had listened, in resentment at one who could dare to give her 
so unnecessary a warning, haughty pride buoying up her own self-suffi- 
ciency—she, Florence Erskine, break a Commandment! Yet nct thirty- 
six hours had elapsed before she had fallen into the snare and the sin : 
she had broken the one which says, 

THOU SHALT HONOUR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER. 

Wick was passed, and then the old and most dangerous bridge at 
Powick, and, passing the gate (I think it is gone now), the horses bore 
up the ascent, turning off opposite the Lion. Soon the windings of the 
road brought the towering hills in view, with their various hues, pre- 
senting such a contrast to the eye, blue, brown, green; and De Courcy 
saw that his pretty white sea-shells were indeed houses. Away cantered 
the postboys, on to the common, its geese as plentiful as ever, leaving on 
their left the turning to Maddresfield, the seat of the Earls of Beauchamp ; 
a respected name in Worcestershire. The present earl was its represen- 
tative for many, many years in the Lower House, as Colonel (afterwards 
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General) the Honourable Henry Lygon. Newland Swan was passed on 
the right, and the horses began their slow pace up the Link, noted for 
its upsets. Its summit was turned, the turnpike gained—the very turn- 

ike of our adventure in later years—and the party were in the village 
of Great Malvern at last. 

“‘ Which inn are we to go to?” asked Georgianna, looking back from 
her carriage towards her mamma. 

“Tt don’t matter which,” called out Mrs. Juniper, “as it’s only to 
leave the horses and the ve’cles. I don’t much like the one with the out- 
landish name: it gives precious little butter to its sandwidges.” 

‘“‘ The Belle-Voo mamma means,” observed Georgianna to De Courcy. 

“The what ?” he inquired, thinking he had never heard such a name 
for an inn before. 

‘The Belle View,” correctéd Elizabeth Juniper, from the back seat. 
“We must goto the Crown then. Drive on, Mr. de Courey; Georgy 
will show you where it is.” ‘ 

De Courcy drove on, and passing the ever mispronounced and ever- 
to-be mispronounced Belle Vue Hotel, stopped before the door of the 
Crown. 

Before the hampers, Mrs. Juniper’s fowls and tongues and i-la-mode 
beef, could be got from the carriages, the party were surrounded by a 
shoal of donkeys, with their drivers, sunburnt women, boys, and girls. 

“ Are we to ride or walk up ?” 

* Who asked the question on such a day as this?” said one of the gen- 
tlemen. ‘ Look out the strongest for Mrs. Juniper. And I say, my 
good donkey-women, give an eye to your saddles: they have a habit of 
turning, you know.’ 

Soon, all were mounted, save De Courcy, and he chose to walk, not a 
very wise determination, as Mrs, Juniper told him, with the thermometer 
at its present height. She did not know that the heat and the toilsome 
ascent were to him as nothing, whilst he could thus keep by the side of 
Florence Erskine. And so they commenced their ascent of the hill, de- 
termining to proceed no further up it than St. Ann’s Well, and Mrs, 
Juniper sincerely wished there was a carriage way to that, so that she 
might avoid the zig-zag path of the jolting donkey. A few years after- 
wards, the wish was gratified, the carriage drive to the Well being ren- 
dered ascendable for the accommodation of the Princess Victoria, when 
she was staying, with the Duchess of Kent, at Malvern. 

They took De Courcy to an elevated spot, and then made him turn 
suddenly. ‘The day was more favourable for the view than if the sun 
had been out in a blaze, and oh the glorious beauty of the scene that 
burst upon him. Go and look at it, you who have never done so, it is 
worth journeying a hundred miles to see. The amazing expanse of pros- 
pect extending out around, touching the horizon, as it were, in the dis- 
tance ; the peaceful plains, lying broad and distinct ; the blending together 
of wood and dale; the striking contrast of the green fields and the golden 
hue of the ripening corn; Bredon Hill there, the Old Hills here, hills 
everywhere ; the few mansions scattered with a sparing hand, imparting 
life to the landscape; on the right, in the extreme distance, a narrow, 

littering line, giving rise to a suspicion that it is the Bristol Channel; 
and, last of all, Worcester, fair, fair Worcester, lying near, its fine old 
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veathedral standing out conspicuously, and St. Andrew’s spire raising its 


“point to the Oh go’to Malvern! go and look, for once in your 
Fifetime, at these glories of God’s marvellous works, and then hush your 
in reverence ! 


As De Courcy did. But, ere it was well time, Mrs. Juniper's voice 
brought him back to:common life. ‘If you'll believe me, them apes are 
a going to the top !” 

‘De Courey turned, and saw that all the younger members of the party 
were continuing their way up the hill: the elder had dismissed their don- 
keys and were gathered in and about St. Ann’s Well. 

‘Have you lost your wits?” screamed out Mrs. Juniper again, in an 
angry toue. 

“No, mamma. Why ?” 

“ Tf you attempt to ride to the top in this heat, you'll be dead.” 

““Oh we don’t care for that. What time are you going to dine ?” 

** At two o’clock,” replied Mrs. Juniper. ‘One can’t do nothing else 
‘to-day, so we may as well have it early. Mind you are down.” 

%, We'll be down. Come along, Mr. de Courcy.” : 

Mrs. Juniper sat down inside the room at the Well; some superintended 
the laying the cloth for dinner; one gentleman threw himself flat on the 
mountain side, endeavouring to get a breath of air. Invain: the element 
was still as death. 

“‘ Why here they are already!” exclaimed one of the ladies, catching 
sight of the white cloths of the donkeys, slowly winding round from the 
heights above. ‘We shall hear how they feel after their broiling.” 

** I have heard of women in Ingee,” remarked Mrs. Juniper, extending 
her head outside to get a view of the broiled, “as have voluntary throwed 
themselves into a fire, or afore it, to be roasted alive. I think, if the 
choice was gave me, I'd rather prefer that, to going up the hill to-day as 
them sesittebnd specially if ’twas:a-foot, like Mr. de Courcy.” 

* It was quite ~ eee to endure it,” called out Cicely, in explana- 
tion. “I believe, if we had gone on, we should have dropped down 
dead, as mamma said, and the poor animals too. So that’s 3 we are 
back again.” | 

Heavily and listlessly passed the time, in the unbearable heat, till they 
sat down to dinner, and most sincerely did they wish their excursion had 
been deferred to a more propitious day. When the meal was over, four 
or five of them rose to wander up the hill, De Courcy and Florence being 
amongst them. The heat was really dreadful, not perhaps quite so 
burning as it had been in the morning, but the oppressive, sultry sensa- 
tion had greatly increased. It seemed as if they could scarcely draw 
their breath ; and ominous clouds of copper colour were gathering in the 
sky. Unheeding the weather, and regardless of fatigue, De Courcy and 
Florence continued on their way, but their companions dropped off, one 
by one, and when they reached the top of the hill, they were alone. 
There they stood some time, that he might admire the vale of Hereford- 
shire ; a beautiful prospect also, but not like the magnificent one on the 
other side. And then, turning to the left, they continued their way on 
the: hill’s summit, until they reached the little, round building, scarcely 
—— or higher than a good-sized wateh-box, known as Lady Harcourt’s 

ower. 
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‘Here they entered and sat down, and De Courcy, clasping her to him, 
laid her cheek upon his bosom, and poured forth his words of love. Elo- 
quent they were, more eloquent than they need have been, for where love 
‘reigns in a heart, as it did in hers, eloquence is needed not: and she, 
‘drowning reflection in the rapture of the moment, thrust her conscience 
wilfully aside: she forgot her own disobedience ; she forgot the certain 
refusal of her father to sanction her love ; she braved his denunciation 
and his fierce anger, and solemnly betrothed herself to Louis de Courey. 

A flash of lightning startled them, and as they rushed outside the 
‘tower, a long, loud, frightful echo told that the storm had begun. Never, 

haps, has a storm, in its violence, come on more rapidly: the clouds 

ad gathered together, black, lurid, and angry, the forked lightning 
pe ing amongst them; the thunder reverberated in the hollows of the 
ills ; and the atmosphere appeared as if tainted with death, it was so 
still and terrible. - 
ap We must make the best of our way down, Florence,” he exclaimed, 
tily. 

But, at the same moment, there came, flying on to the top of the hill, 
five or six of their party. An old Worcester lawyer and his daughter, 
two of the Juniper girls, and a lad of fifteen and his young sister. They 
had been close to the top when the thunder commenced its roaring, and 
were running along now, to take shelter in Lady Harcourt’s Tower. 

‘TI do not like it,” interposed De Courcy. ‘ We shall be safer going 
down the hill than there.” 

“ Not at all,” dissented the lawyer, a very stout man, who was puffing 
and blowing with his recent exertion. “] remember being overtaken 
in this very spot, when a boy, by a most violent thunder-storm ; this is 
nothing to it” (present storms never are anything to past ones) ; “so we 
shut ourselves in here, there was a door to the place then, and were quite 
safe and comfortable ; whilst in the valley below there were two cows and 
a milkmaid killed.” 

Again De Courcy remonstrated, uselessly ; for there was not one 
willing to descend the hill with him, and brave the fury of the storm : 
so they gathered themselves together in Lady Harcourt’s Tower. Their 
situation was appalling enough. Perched on the summit of one of the 
highest of the Malvern Hills, the valley beneath them appeared, in the 
distance, as if it were miles away, and they planted in the air, on that 
narrow ledge, midway between the earth and the sky, midst all the roar 
and battle of the elements. 

The storm increased in its violence; peal succeeded flash, and flash 
succeeded peal, without an instant’s cessation ; the heavens were in a 
blaze of light from one extremity to the other, and a noise, as of a 
thousand cannons, seemed bursting close overhead. The poor girls were 
fearfully terrified : De Courcy tried to reassure them, but could not suc- 
ceed: ascream from one, a shriek from another, tears and sobs from the 
little girl ; exclamations that the lightning blinded, and the thunder 
deafened them, were mixed with murmured prayers, and dread whispers 
that they should never get down again alive. Florence was quiet, and 
betrayed less terror than they did. Why was it? Had she more phy- 
sical courage ?—was she less alive to the danger ?—or was it that she 
remembered they were in the keeping of God, and that He would pro- 
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tect them, if it were His own good will? No, no, alasno! She felt 
only that she was by the side of Aim, her lover, and so all-absorbing! was 
the presence of her love for him, that other emotions, even the dread of 
danger, were lost in it: his protection seemed to be all-sufficient for 
security, like it was for happiness. She was not the first, or the last, who 
has forgotten the Creator in the blind worship of the creature. De 
Courcy had thrown his arm round her and drawn her to his side, where 
she quietly stood, her face hidden against him, and her heart beating 
with its sense of bliss: Cicely Juniper he had drawn to him on the other. 

“There!” he exclaimed, suddenly pointing to a distant part of the 
heavens. It was a small ball of fire, darting down to the earth. The 
sight was but momentary : before the others could look, it was gone. 

‘“‘T must say I wish we were safe down,” exclaimed the old lawyer. 
‘“‘T wonder how Mrs. Juniper and the rest feel at the Well.”’ 

Before the words had well passed his lips, there was a vivid flash, a 
terrific peal, and a scream from Cicely Juniper, who declared the tower 
was 8 ed It may have been her fancy, or it may have been that the 
tower did shake with a shock of electricity, the others felt nothing ; but 
Florence Erskine had fallen on the ground at De Courcy’s side. There 
was no perceptible change in her countenance, yet the Spirit had flown 
for ever. . 

“* Good God! she has fainted!” exclaimed the old man, stooping, and 
pulling at her hand. 

“It is the faintness of Deatn !”’ shuddered De Courey, bending down 
his ashy face. He raised Florence in his arms, as he spoke ; he called 
her by every endearing name, unmindful, now, of the ears of those 
around ; he pressed his white cheek to hers, vainly hoping to feel signs 
of breath and life. But there was no further life for Florence Erskine in 
this world, for she had indeed been struck and killed by lightning. And 
when the wailing and terror-stricken party returned that night to Wor- 
cester, the corpse of the ill-fated young lady was all that remained of her 
to bear home to her father. _ | 

And so ended the day of pleasure at Malvern: a remarkable one, in 
truth, as that strange man, the wizard, had foretold. On the day follow- 
ing Florence Erskine’s death, Cicely, in her horror and perplexity, dis- 
closed to Mr. Juniper the particulars of their visit to this man, with his 
prediction regarding Florence, and the surgeon went down at once to 
seek him out. But he had disappeared, none knew when or where, and 
was never more heard of in the city. Wheuce he derived his informa- 
tion, that spirit of divination that he really appeared to possess, none can 
pretend to speculate—for indeed this has been no fancy sketch. 

De Courcy never flirted with Georgy Juniper again : from that hour 
he was a wiser and a graver man. Georgy married in the course of 
aps and went abroad with her husband; and poor Cicely’s wedding 

as never come yet. But I daresay, if you could see into her heart, she 
has not quite given up all hope, for though she has taken to “ fronts” and 
to ever so many false teeth, she dresses jauntily, almost as a young girl. 

So now, good reader, our visit to Worcester is over. And in repay- 
ment for the amusement it may have given you, you must join with me 
heartfully in echoing the prayer of its motto, 


‘‘ FLOREAT SEMPER, FIDELIS CIVITAS.” 
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TALES OF MY DRAGOMAN. 
By Bast May. 
No. VII.—BEETROOT versus COFFEE-POT. 


You will not have forgotten our old acquaintances, Achmet Benali 
and Achmet Ali, the grand master of the mules and whipper-in in ordi- 
nary to the seraglio, and the master of the pantaloons and dispenser- 
in-extraordinary of otto of roses, those fellow-ministers of the guilty 
Bibi and Kiaya, who were so deservedly put to death for their misdeeds, 
and you may have thought that so salutary an example, and the timel 
warning they had received from Muftifiz, would have effectually deterred 
them from ever again betraying the trust reposed in them by the state. 
Indeed, so long as the faithful Muftifiz remained with his beloved master, to 
watch over his interests and direct his councils, both Achmet Benali and 
Achmet Ali were much too prudent to risk a second offence; but the wide- 
aga publicity of this worthy servant’s good deeds having reached even 
the sultan, that prince had expressed a wish that he should join his court. 
The desire was equivalent to a command ; and, with much regret on 
both sides, Muftifiz having packed up his things, bid the pacha a heart- 
felt farewell, and quitted the province. 

Upon this, Achmet Benali and Achmet Ali, freed from the supervision 
to which they had been subjected, returned to their old and reprehensible 
ways. Setting at nought the estimable sentiments of the humane but 
weak-minded pacha, who, now that he had lost the valuable counsel of 
Muftifiz, seemed incapable of offering an objection, they took the high 
hand, governed as they liked, framed new laws, repealed others, intro- 
duced oppressive taxation, admitted objectionable distinctions, rode the 
high horse, saddled the nation, overran the constable, and licked the 
watch. 

It is not to be supposed that even so lymphatic a people as the Moslem 
could submit to this treatment without raising a finger in sign of dissent. 
There were grumblings, and meetings, and vociferations, and resolutions, 
and petitions, on the one hand ; and on the other, courtesy, and calipash 
and calipee, and silence and contempt. 

But you will easily understand this when I inform you that it was 
through his ministers only that any address to the pacha could reach 
him; for although, now and then, he went abroad unaccompanied, still 
they had led him to believe there was that spirit of insubordination 
amongst his 17¥ that, for the insurance of his personal convenience 
and comfort, he should undertake those journeys strictly cncog. Once 
or twice the poor pacha had evinced a disposition to kick over the 
traces of these restrictions ; then had there set in for him one of those 
days of political “clouded happiness,” which none but wedged-in 
monarchs can fully understand, and sledge-hammer diplomatists fully 
explain. That had put a damper on his aspirations. True, there was the 
Yachmack Expositor, the Tchorbadji Herald, and the morning and 
evening Pantalet. These were all laid upon his table, and I presume 
he occasionally glanced at them ; but, sir, what’s the use of a grand 
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master of the mules, and a master of the pantaloons, and a groom of the 
slippers, and a stick in waiting, if a pacha is to bear the infliction of uncul- 
tivated truths and raw complaints? What is food for the gander is 
not always food for the in spiteof what the North Land savages 
affirm. Delicate stomachs require delicate dishes, and when a mess was 
served up, which to the committee of goute-sauces << indigestible, 
it was kept back. Thus, with intestines regulated, head cool, and feet 
warm, this most easy-going pacha put his trust in Providence for the 
rest—Ah! what?-——TI doubt it, sir—you cannot give me another 
instance. 

Still the pacha had his walks on the sly, which were frequently ex- 
tended far beyelil the walls of the city. There was one spot to which 
he gave the preference; that was the dwelling of a poor industrious 
agriculturist, the tenant of Achmet Benali, who, toiling early and toiling 
late, after paying his rent and taxes, could scarcely scrape together a 
bare subsistence. At this man’s house the pacha would frequently stop 
and rest himself. He was far from guessing what was his visitor’s rank, 
who as he adapted his bearing iat conversation to the circumstance 
of place and position, was often led into discussions, from which he 
gleaned many a wholesome truth and valuable piece of information. 
‘Thus of an evening, after the labours of the day, whilst the agriculturist 
was attending to his garden, in the cultivation of which he took great 
pride, the pacha would unostentatiously make his appearance, quietly 
open the little wooden gate, stealthily tread the neat gravel-walk, 
and, directing his steps to where his hace, with his back turned to 
him, was at work, would stop and complacently watch his occupation. 
Then the industrial as he rose from his stooping posture would perceive 
his visitor, whose looks would invariably be directed towards him with a 
benignant and sympathising expression. 

“Are you there, Ali Ben Dolorus!” ‘That was the nom de guerre 
the pacha had adopted. “In truth, your movements are so noiseless, 
that, did I not know such a thing to be impossible, I should conclude you 
had come here by enchantment.” 3 

“Eh, eh, eh,” chuckled Ali Ben Dolorus, his majestic sides shaking in 
aia “ How’s my friend Ali Ben Abitet to-day ? What are 
we so busy planting there ?” 

“ This,” said Ali Ben Abitet, advancing towards him with a slow step 
as he carefully picked his way across the different beds, his eyes fixed on 
a small opened paper parcel he held in his hand, and which contained 
seed-— this is something new, and its cultivation will, I hope, ensure 
that agricultural prosperity of which we so much stand in need. It is a 
rare plant, extensively cultivated amongst the North Land savages, from 
whom this parcel cometh, addressed to me by my very particular friend, 
the great North Land agricultural champion, Mr. Protection. It’s a 
member of the numerous family of the Leeks, and was known to the 
ancients as the Betarapa—jarvs—and surnamed by its present adoptive 
parents, who are oaldbeniod for their particular genius for euphonious 
appropriations, ‘ Beetroot.’ ” 

* Allah il Allah!” ejaculated Ali Ben Dolorus. 

“Previous to its importation to those climes,” resumed Ali Ben Abitet, 
“the North Land savages had carried the terrors of war into distant 
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eountries, and, having conquered, they exacted of the inhabitants that 
they should supply them with sugars according to their requirements ; but 
~the fondness for sweetmeats of that people having reached such a d 
-of magnitude, their rulers considered it had become a matter of the first 
necessity to meet this great demand by a more plentiful, and, at the same 
time, a readier supply. The leading practical botanists and the learned 
generally were invited to lend their aid, and a valuable prize was offered to 
him who should show how the desired result might be obtained. This 
t trial of strength resulted in the rescue of that venerable /egumen from 
the shades of oblivion. Its luscious juice was found to possess all the 
requisite saccharine properties, and in addition to being, when boiled, a 
—. purifier of the blood, a sugar is made from it which equals, if it 
oes not surpass, in quality that of the remote lands I have mentioned.” 

** Holy prophet !”’ exclaimed Ali Ben Dolorus. “ And it is by the 
one of this rare plant that you hope to find a remedy for these hard 
times ?” 

‘Even so,” replied Ali Ben Abitet; “for hard as these times un- 
doubtedly are, I foresee that we shall soon have still greater difficulties ‘to 
contend against.” 

* Ah! say you so ?” 

“Why, yes. But come into the summer-house; I have some curious 
‘plants to show you ; amongst others a rose-tree, which in its indigenous 
state has no thorns. ’Tis a native of the Alps. Observe, it is already 
losing its peculiarity, for reared beneath a warmer sun the thorns begm 
to grow. What think you of it as an emblem of ingratitude ?” 

*‘ La, la, la,” said Ah Ben Dolorus. 

* But I am straying from the subject of our conversation. You must 
forgive me; I love to talk about my flowers. I was saying that I fear 
there is a worse time coming. Do you know I have my doubts as to the 
benefit which will accrue from the ‘Privilege Act,’ and I pray that the 
pacha may not be deceived by the representations of his mimsters, and 
spare his people any further oppressive measure. I believe he has a good 
heart, but I fear he is weak-minded and easily led.” 

** La, la, la,” said Ali Ben Dolorus. 

“ Yes ; for have you considered what will be the ultimate effect of the 
“Privilege Act’ if it be carried by the viziers? It will be productive 
only of a further increase of rent, and, as it is, the land bendy yields a 
sufficient produce to meet the heavy demands exacted from us by our 
grasping’ landlords.” 

“I do not clearly see the force of your argument,” answered Ali Ben 
Dolorus. ‘It is proposed by the viziers, who are at present the land- 
owners, to extend the privilege to wealthy burgesses, who, upon being 
possessed of a certain extent of land, shall have a voice in the affairs of 
the state.” 

“ Exactly ; that’s just where the mischief lies.” 

* How do you make it out ?” 

“T will show you. The viziers have fixed the rents at so high a rate, 
that to attempt, single-handed, a further increase at this moment 
would be to incur great personal risk, and endanger the safety of the 
state; for the burgesses, who are indirectly concerned with ourselves, in- 
asmuch as having exorbitant rents to pay we have no alternative but to 
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raise the price of provisions, in the event of their rising still more, would 
join us in opposing that attempt. The viziers feel this, and therefore hol 
out, as a bait to wealthy burgesses, the honours and consideration attend- 
ant on diplomatic rank, for which they can only be qualified by the pos- 
session of land. Consequently, having become, in a legislative sense, part 
and parcel of that body, they will easily sacrifice to their gratified vanity 
and the advantages of a lahes position what little respect they have for 
equity, when unallied to a purely selfish feeling, and freely give their sup- 
port to the viziers in whatever they may think fit to attempt, and who, 
you may be sure, will not be slow to take every advantage of the circum- 
stance.’ 

* La, la, la, who would have thought it !—but what a terse logician 
you are, friend Abitet.” 

Not at all, Ali Ben Dolorus; the conjuncture is self-evident enough, 
and only requires the exercise of a little penetration and calm thought 
to be apparent to the least gifted understanding. Would that our be- 
loved pacha gave it five minutes’ serious consideration, and then, maybe, 
the viziers shouldn’t have it all their own way.” 

“‘ Have you, then, so bad an opinion of his ministers ?” asked Ali Ben 
Dolorus. 

**T believe they are neither better nor worse than mankind in general. 
Ah! Ali Ben Dolorus, misfortune tries a man, but prosperity brings his na- 
ture out. Weareall more or less ambitious ; with some of us, this passion 
takes such a shape; with others, such another ; and once encouraged, is, 
perhaps, the only feeling which cannot be thoroughly gratified. 1 could 
give you some striking instances also to prove that a hidden, but not less 
certain, pusillanimity is closely allied to this sentiment, which ever prompts 
the ambitious to shift the responsibility of their acts on the shoulders of 
others. How can it not be so?—ambition and heartlessness are twin 
sisters. The viziers are in the ascendant; they have the pacha’s ear, 
and the higher they are, the higher they wish to be; that’s a natural 
consequence, Ali Ben Dolorus. But depend upon it, the poor pacha is 
the cat’s-paw that draws the roasted chesnuts out of the fire. He's the 
ladder which the fox you have heard of should have had when he said the 
grapes were sour,” 

* La, la, la,” said Ali Ben Dolorus; ‘ but what can a poor pacha do? 
How is he to learn all this ?” 

“ Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” replied Ali Ben Abitet. 
“¢ Shall I tell you a story, Ali Ben Dolorus ?” 

“I should much like to hear it.” 

“ Well, sit you down.” 

And taking his place in front of the pacha, Ali Ben Abitet hailed an 
attendant, and commanded him to set a cloth between them, and fetch 
chibouks and coffee. This done, and the amber mouthpiece being pre- 
sented to each, Ali Ben Abitet began his story. 
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THE TALE OF THE HUNGRY DOGS. 
BY ALI BEN ABITET. 


“ Nardi parvus onyx.”—Horace. 
“ Truthful eloquence laughs at eloquence.” —Murtiriz. 


“A very long time ago, there lived a North Land Giaour, who was so 
idle that he avoided as much as possible those duties even the performance 
of which would have materially added to his personal comforts. It is re- 
corded that he was so lazy as to neglect entirely to make his bed of a 
morning, preferring to lie in it hard as it was. You will easily imagine 
that it was anything but a bed of roses. He was in the habit of shutting 
himself up for weeks together, and people noticed that it was only on 
those days when the sun shone in all its splendour that he appeared at 
all. At such times he would select a soft, grassy spot, cast himself down 
at full length, and bask in all the glory of the sunshine. In other 
respects he allowed matters to take their course, and seemed determined 
not to trouble himself about anything. This Giaour, however, had a com- 
panion, a dog, to whose ugliness, probably, might be attributed its having 
chosen such a master. It had met with nothing but ill-treatment from 
everybody, but it proved a perfect treasure to the Giaour, who found 
means of turning its instincts to account. Amongst other clever tricks 
he taught it, such as closing the door behind him, and reaching him his 
pipe from off the mantelshelf; he taught it also to go to market, and 
fetch home the provisions for the day.” 

“ Holy Prophet!” exclaimed Ali Ben Dolorus. 

‘“‘ This is how it occurred. Ata certain hour of the morning the dog, 
which had been taught to seek it, would know where to find a small 
wicker-basket, in which the Giaour had previously placed a few coins 
folded up in a piece of paper. With the basket in its mouth the dog 
would start off, and proceed towards the heights. First of all it would 
call in at the sausage manufactory, and bring away some chitlings or 
sausages for its master, the price of which—a fixed sum in aspres—would 
be taken from the paper containing the money. One aspre would be 
the difference left, for which, at the slaughterer’s next door, it would 
receive dogs’-meat to that amount. But its own dinner, as well as that, 
of its master, would be placed side by side in the basket, without its ever 
failing on a single occasion (so effectually had it been broken in) to bring 
home the whole intact, waiting its master’s pleasure to be rewarded for 
its labour. But dogs are never so badly off, but there are certain circum- 
stances of their position which will excite the jealousy of other dogs ; and 
I think this sentiment does not apply solely to the canine race. I must 
tell you, that that particular province abounded in animals of that species, 
many of which had no ostensible means of livelihood or occupation what- 
soever, mere idlers about town, living no one knew exactly ean the 
exercise of their instincts probably. That was long before the ‘lucky- 
dog’ assimilation had been heard, or even dreamt of. ‘That popular ex- 
erg was adopted subsequently, in memory of that exemplary North 

and savage prince, Charles II., and as a feeble testimony from posterity 
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to his rare and exalted qualities. At the present day, the North Land 
savage ladies’ favourite companions are the King Charles lap-dogs. 
How beautifully has it, been remarked that there is no virtue but will, 
sooner or later, meet with itsreward! But to resume. I said that par- 
ticular province was overrun with ao: Now, certain hungry ones 
amongst them had got seent of the faithful and honest animal’s peregri- 
nations, which happened to: pass laden with its burden one day that they 
in a body lay in wait for him at the corner of the street. It was not until 
he was close upon them that he beeame aware of their antagonistic prox- 
imity; but an unerring instinct showed him at a glance that to a covetous 
feeling only was their presence to be attributed. He was not a pugna- 
cious dog, nor one possessed of that cool, calculating courage which. 
enables mortals to submit with resignation to the greatest injuries, and 
pocket the deadliest affronts with a magnanimous determination to treat 
their enemies with contempt. He was simply, but decidedly, a cowardly 
dog; and no sooner did he perceive the hostile intentions of the depreda- 
tory animals, which, indeed, left him but short time for consideration, 
than he set up a terrible howl, and with stiffened ears, protruding eyes, 
and tail tightly wrapped in behind, turned at once to the right about, and 

off in a contrary direction. The others gave chase, but at their 
ease ; for at the very next turning at which the decamping dog appeared 
he ran against a second party of wretchedly-fed animals, which were also 
anxiously waiting his arrival. It was evidently a losing game ; so, fol- 
lowing up to the letter the accepted maxim that discretion is the better 
part of valour, and that 


‘He that funks and runs away, 
Lives to fight another day,’ 


he prudently dropped his store, and made every despatch to save his skin, 
leaving the buccaneering party in undisturbed enjoyment of their booty, 
which, be it observed, was all they wanted. But how do you like my 
Latakia?” 

“It smokes pleasantly. enough,” answered Ali Ben Dolorus ; “ but 
pray continue your story, I feel quite interested in the fortunes of the 
good dog.” 

“ He merits all your kind regard and just commiseration,” resumed Ali 
Ben Abitet ; “for on reaching home minus the basket and provisions, 
you will not be astonished when I tell you, however you may be pained 
to hear it, that his master, beneath whose notice it was to enter into 
details, and contrary to whose adopted principle it was to admit the pos- 
sibility of an aceident, straightway seized him by the scruff of the neck, 
held him out at arm’s length, and inflicted on him a lengthened and 
severe castigation.” 

“ La, la, la, the brute!” exclaimed Ali Ben Dolorus. 

**So I think; but that isn’t all. The Giaour bought another basket, 
and sent the poor dog on the same errand the next day. Another similar 
aceident occurs ; follows second edition of cruelty to animals. Again the 
Giaour goes without his dinner. Comes accident No. 3: dog half-dead ; 
North Land savage half starved. Something wrong. Next day dog in 
high favour, Giaour taking his dinner.’ Halt, Ali Ben Abitet. 
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Ali Ben Dolorus, mouth open, waiting to hear more. 

“I say,” resumes Ali Ben Abitet, laying great stress upon the words— 
“‘ Tsay. that the dog was exculpated, and that. the Giaour did him justice, 
and) to himself as. well.” 

“ La, la, la, how was it 2?” 

“ The North Land Giaour,” replied Ali Ben Abitet, puffing out his last 
whiff, ‘took the trouble to go and inquire into the matter himself.” 

“ La, la,.la,” said: Ali Ben Dolorus. 


II. 


AcuMeErT Benaurand Achmet Ali were in close and familiar confab. 
in.the sanctum sanctorum of the former. They had met on an important 
subject. 

" Marseual..... n.00 

“ Very.” 

“?’Tis a splendid affair,” said Achmet Ali, who had uttered the tri- 
syllable. ‘I’m told it measures three feet from the top to the tail, and 
pang | inches in circumference. The pacha is in ecstasy about it ; he 
says the discovery will prove an inestimable boon to the people, and pur- 
poses granting high honours to the producer. Of course you have heard 
of the fine present he has made him in return ?”’ 

“No, by Allah, I have not ; what may it be ?” 

**No less than the house, lands, and appurtenances of his farm of 
Roumelie.” 


“ You surprise me.” 
**T confess I am myself astonished, seeing that, notwithstanding it is a 


curious specimen of the vegetable kingdom, I am disposed to doubt its 
having those extraordinary qualities which will, it is affirmed, ensure its 
becoming popular. Sugar, indeed! Do you know I put a slice in my 
coffee. It’s all my eye.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so, but I don’t know what has come to 
the pacha of late ; he interferes in state affairs, insists upon seeing things 
done himself, calls us to account, and I must say walks out a great deal 
too often. I shouldn’t be surprised now if he had come across that chat- 
tering tenant of mine, Ali Ben Abitet, who I declare to you has tongue 
and breath enough to turn a windmill. Have we jumped out of the, 
frying-pan to fall into the fire ; and are we no sooner got rid of Muftifiz 
than we have to encounter another hidden genius in the shape of a 
market-gardener ?”’ 

“ Who's that you are talking about ?” said Achmet Ali, who had fallen 
into a reverie from which he was roused by his companion’s great 
volubility. 

“Whom should I be talking about but of my self-willed and unruly 
tenant, Ali Ben Abitet ?”’ replied Achmet Benali. 

“Whom do you say?” 

** Ali Ben Abitet,” I said. 

“‘ Why that’s the man who sent the model beetroot to the pacha.” 


“‘ By the venerated ashes of all true Moslem you don’t say so ?” 
Ss 


”? 
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“Yes, I do.” 

“ Achmet Ali,” said Achmet Benali, “the time has come when we 
must strike a determined and decisive blow. The pacha, it is evident, 
inclines to democratic principles. Depend upon it, if we do not guard in 
time against newfangled theories, our rights will be wrested from us one 
after the other. I shouldn’t wonder, now, if our tenants do not soon set 
up a claim to be masters in their own homes. You will see that all our 
innocent recreations will be checked if they are not totally stopped. If 
we know of a nice tit-bit of female perfection, there will be no entering 
her parents’ abode, assuming a demure habit, ‘wreathing our wiles 
around her,’ and seducing her from the path of virtue and duty. When 
we are short of money, there will be no introducing a new tax and 
saddling the nation. When we feel inclined for a little wholesome ex- 
citement, there will be no sallying out at night and bastonading the 
people, and licking the watch. No; all these little indulgences will be 
taken from us, and then, indeed, Achmet Ali, with some show of reason 
will you have cause to use that oft-misapplied quotation from the North 
Land savage poet : 


‘And O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone.’ 


It behoves us, consequently, to secure the support of the burgesses. I see 
you turn up your noble nose. Believe me ; I understand and I appre- 
ciate your feelings ; but let me advise you to look upon our present em- 
barrassment as an attack of indigestion—popular ; and upon the burgesses 
as a disagreeable but efficacious tonic, which will aid it. By admitting 
them to our body, who are now opposed to us, with their help we shall 
carry everything before us. Let us, therefore, not lose a moment, but 
hasten to obtain the pacha’s ratification of the ‘ Privilege Act.’ ” 

“ Agreed,” said Achmet Ali ; “but I do not think that the pacha’s 
humour at this moment is favourable to the introduction of the sub- 
ject.” 
' ‘*And therefore have we turned our thoughts to conciliating it. I 
believe that no better course than that which was agreed upon in the 
secret council of ministers to-day can possibly be followed.” 

“You allude to presenting the pacha with an elaborate and valu- 
able work of art, which shall bear an inscription recording his many 
virtues.” 

“‘ Evidently, have we not an instance in Ali Ben Abitet that such 
marks of consideration are gratifying to him ?” 

‘’Tis a precedent, certainly. And you think the gold-chased coffee- 
pot and waiter will have the desired efiect ?” 

*T do.” 
“ Well, so be it.” 
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ITI. 


** ALI CASKOO PACHA TO HIS FAITHFUL MUFTIFIZ AT THE COURT OF 
HIS HIGHNESS SULTAN ACHMET. 


“ Most FAITHFUL SERVANT,—Remembering that, on the eve of th 
departure on the service of our august sovereign Sultan Achmet, whilst 
prostrated at my feet, thou didst engage, should I “ e ever to be 
placed in such a position as to require it, that thou wouldst still give me 
the benefit of thy opinion, and counsel me how to act, I hasten to inform 
thee of the very great difficulty under which I am at this moment 
labouring. Thou shouldst know, that almost simultaneously with thy 
departure thy fellow-ministers, Achmet Benali and Achmet Ali, returned 
to their old condemnable ways, undoing much of the good thou hast done, 
and attempting much which thou couldst never have tolerated. I con- 
fess, O Muftifiz! my inability to cope single-handed with those design- 
ing and wicked men. I, myself, am circumvented, and my people are 
oppressed beyond endurance. But not content with this, they are 
straining every nerve to revive the old obsolete, unreasonable ‘ Privilege 
Act,’ which in thy time was so summarily dismissed. They believe that 
I do not see its hidden motive, and that, fearful of giving offence to the 
burgesses, I shall allow it to pass. But, O! my faithful servant, I can- 
not sacrifice my people, more especially that having, conformably with 
thy salutary counsel, gone incognito from time to time amongst them, I 
have seen more with my own eyes in a few days than I could possibly 
have learnt from the representations of these bad men had I lived to the 
age of the venerable Methusalem. It was in one of my rambles that the 
spirit of Allah threw in my path the philanthropist Ali Ben Abitet, who 
by-the-by is a tenant of Achmet Benali. This worthy man, with a de- 
votedness which does honour to the human heart, at much personal in- 
convenience and expense, has imported to this favoured country from the 
North Land a priceless specimen of the vegetable kingdom, which is 
destined, | venture to affirm, to play a prominent part in the great work 
of social reorganisation now at hand. Ali Ben Abitet’s efforts have been 
crowned with success. A magnificent crop is the reward of his labours. 
He has sent me a model beetroot (for that is the name of the legumen), 
which would put to shame the whole body of agriculturists of the united 
nations of the North Land. But what will be your surprise, O Muftifiz! 
when I tell you that we now have the West Indies in our back gardens ? 
That we are a vast refinery, where the humblest may indulge at his 
pleasure in the delights of lollipop and Achmet-balls! The advantage to 
the country is inestimable. I have felt it to be so. I will not attempt 
to tell you with what mingled feelings of approbation and satisfaction I 
received that mark of Ali Ben Abitet’s laudable aim to benefit the 
country, and respect for my person. 

“I now proceed with the second object of my letter. Know, O Muf- 
tifiz! that learning I had rewarded Ali Ben Abitet according to his 
deserts, the Achmet Benali party, seeing such little attentions were 
agreeable to me, have presented me with a richly-chased coffee-pot and 
waiter, taking the flattering unction to their souls that | cannot now do 
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less than ratify the ‘Privilege Act’ in return ; and, indeed, I confess to 
being considerably put about in the matter ; for I feel it is not becoming 
a ruler to receive presents from his subjects and not requite the donors, 
and this is a case in which patronage, or favours, or appointments are 
inapplicable, seeing they have them all at their command. Thou 
seest, therefore, O Muftifiz! that my consent to the ‘Privilege Act’ is 
actually wrung from me. A celebrated North Land jurisconsult hath 
said that there never was an act framed through which he could not 
drive a carriage-and-four. Canst thou, O Muftifiz! in this dilemma show 


me the needle’s head through which to creep ?” 


IV. 


Tue council of ministers was assembled. A deputation of the burgesses 
attended. It was known by proclamation that the pacha would that 
morning give his answer to the latter's petition touching the granting the 
‘ Privilege Act,’ seconded as it was by the former. The impatience for 
a solution was symptomatic—expectation was on the rack. The ministers 
and burgesses required the application of an affirmative. The body of 
the people was prepared for a negative. The pacha’s aga appears at the 
door of the hall. 

“ Allah il Allah! and Mohammet is his prophet. Mighty viziers, the 

cha’s answer waits to be received.” 

“ We respectfully wait the pacha’s answer,” replied Achmet Benali, as 
president of the council. He had risen, and everybody had followed his 
example. 

Enter the pacha’s aga with a roll of parchment, followed by an 
eunuch carrying a silver platter covered over. They advance to the foot 
of the table, on which the eunuch lays the dish. 

“To his loyal burgesses,” says the aga, “ Ali Caskoo Pacha greeting, 
sayeth: ‘ Be it known unto you, my loving burgesses, that inasmuch as 
oppression begins where abnegation ends; that interest is antagonistic to 
justice, we upon a careful consideration and just cognisance of its motives, 
refuse to sanction the ‘ Privilege Act.’ 

(Signed) ‘Aut Caskoo Pacna.’ 


And to his ministers,” continued the aga, “the pacha sends his kind 
compliments, and begs to thank them for their handsome present, in 
return for which he trust they will accept the accompanying feeble mark 
of his regard and admiration.” And suiting the action to the word, the 
aga raised the cover from off the dish and disclosed a splendid beetroot, 
measuring three feet from the top to the tail, and twenty inches in cir- 
cumference. 
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HOW DO BRITISH SEAMEN FIGHT? 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


THEY spy the foe, and ahead they go, 
Each inch of canvas set ; bus 

They pause not to ask, if hard the task, 

If the ships they see, few or many may be, 
They but pant alongside to get: 


So with sail and steam, they plough Ocean's stream, 


Walking up to the fleet, they burn to meet; 
And honed far away, the foe’s ball will play, 
Glancing and dancing along the salt spray, 
Carrying at times a top-spar away, 
They never will fire, restraining their ire, 
Till the right minute's come ; 
Ye can scarce hear a hum ; 
But aft and fore, the netting’s braced o’er, 
And each man stands, with ready hands, 
Beside his black gun, 
Whose work shall be done, 
Now as when Nelson walked Ocean in might ; 
And this is the way British seamen will fight. 


The foe’s shots, still, are flying, but ill ; 

And the English laugh, and deem them but chaff, 
As their good ships steer, more near and near, 
Now silent, deathful, and slow; 

Till the signal is given, and around they veer, 
With broadsides to the foe! 
Then ye see in a moment, nor dull, nor tame, 
Shoot forth a thousand bright jets of flame ; 
And hark! the quick burst, so patiently nursed, 
Of the thousand black guns, whose roaring stuns 
All, all, but the seaman’s ear ; 
And to him no tones, which music owns, 
Are half so loved and dear: 
Then the ceaseless rattle of Marines who battle, 
With muskets aft and fore ; 
And the shiver of spars, and splintered bars, 
And of some tall mast, as a chain-shot past, 
Coming down with a crash, in ocean to splash, 
All mix with the long deep roar. 
Oh! yes, when begun, each English gun 
Its death-voice for ever sends out, 


While thrilling to heaven, as each broadside is given, 


Goes up the British shout : 
So with “hearts of oak,” and with hands of might, 


This is the way our seamen will fight. 
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Yet, ah! do not deem, though so reckless they seem, 
They ne’er think of God, home, or death ; 
Ere this hour drew nigh, they sent ed on high, 
Bless’d home, and the loved ones they left with a sigh, 
And gave to Heaven’s keeping their breath. 
Now their country claims all, her foes must fall, 
And her fiag no stain must bear; 
And they think of this, as they bow] forth the ball 
That crashes and smashes each frigate’s long wall, 
And Ruin rides Death’s wing there ! 


But colours and trumpets now orders tell, 
And their meaning the valiant crews know well— 
Lay alongside! is the word that is past, 
Grasp the strong pike and cutlass fast, 
And firmly nail each flag to the mast— 

“ Board! board! my lads!’’ is the ery ; 

And “ Ready !” sounds out the hearty reply. 
Then swift to the bulwarks the armed men are springing, 
The pikes thickly bristling, the cutlasses swinging, 
And down from the “ tops”’ is musketry ringing ; 

And a whirlwind there goes, 

To level our foes: 
Here England is matchless, no combatants stand 
The sturdy hot British with cutlass in hand ; 
Others tremble that fatal word “ boarding” to hear, 
Their blood coldly creeping, their hands numbed with fear. 
But on tars are rushing, and momently flushing, 

As before them the Muscovites bow ; 
And down, down they spring on the enemy’s deck, 
Making there, fierce avengers, a ruin and wreck : 

Oh! frail seem the Northmen now ! 
Not their admiral’s threats, nor thoughts of disgrace, 
Nor dread of the knout, can e’er make them face 

The heroes from Albion’s land ; 

Not a moment those Muscovites stand ; 
So down comes their flag, and up goes our cheer, 
Old Ocean once more his brave children may hear ; 
And Victory sets on us her Jaurel so green, 
And we shout for loved England, and shout for our Queen : 
And thus we uphold sacred justice and right, 
And this is the way British seamen will fight. 
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A DRIVE TO THE DERBY. 


THE drive from London to Epsom Downs is much spoiled in the 
po day. The railway system has changed a Derby morning in 

ondon and out of it, as it has altered all the usual carriage and coach 
locomotion of the country. What a holiday morning it used to be 
throughout the whole West End, from the New-road and Regent’s Park 
to Charing-cross and Hyde Park Corner! The entire quarter had the 
air of a general wedding—as if the whole West End was being married. The 
streets, hitherto and always delivered up at the early hours preceding mid- 
day to buttermen and egg-sellers and diligent sweepers of crossings, were 
on this particular morning all alive with, as it were, bridal parties. You 
could not walk along any street, or across any square, without meeting 
perpetual barouches and four-posters, either empty and going leisurely at 
.a foot’s pace on their way to take up their expectant party of holiday folk, 
or bowling along at a sharp trot, full inside and out from box to rumble, 
and laden with a clique of sporting men too eager for the Downs to lose 
much of their morning in London—early birds, thinking of the worm 
waiting to be caught in the Ring. At every other window were the 
sparkling faces of women, ready bonneted, and looking anxiously for the 
wished-for carriage —how irritating were the pretty faces, and how tanta- 
lising were the bonnets—how often the watches were consulted, and how 
frequent were the exclamations of a certainty of being too late, long 
before the time appointed for starting. At every corner were well-dre 
men on foot or on horseback—a rare vision at that early hour except on 
this particular morning of the year. In every stable-yard were—not 
coachmen leisurely washing their carriages as usual, but drags loading, 
horses putting to, servants hurrying, bustle and movement everywhere; 
while on the great thoroughfares four-horse coaches were standing in 
groups, aud being rapidly covered with compact masses of men, while 
horns and key-bugles were sounding on all sides as private drags and 
public teams were starting with their respective and pleasure-seeking 
parties. Elasticity was in every limb, eagerness in every face, a sparkle 
in every eye, and good humour in every voice. Not aman or woman 
was there scarcely in all that district but had thrown care to the winds 
for the nonce. It was one great and general festivity. 

Then, too, “‘ The Corner”—the world-famous Corner—what a scene it 
presented on the morning of that day! And again in the evening—the 
start—and the return! The road, too, from that Corner to the Downs 
what a spectacle it offered! Such a long column of horses and carriages— 
such a display of wealth—such an exodus of a mighty population—such a 
wondrous scene on an occasion of mere festive amusement the whole world 
together could not produce ! 

Much of this is gone now. The railways have utterly smashed all this 
horse and carriage splendour. The kind and number of carriages no 
longer exist. The thing cannot be done, for the material is not. People 
go to the Derby; but how many sneak down to a terminus in shabby 
omnibus, or cab, or brougham, and get to the Downs anyhow? The 
brilliant and festive scene is no more. 

But well do I remember those days, and look back on them with a 
regret for their departure. Among the various occasions of my going to 
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Epsom on the Derby Day there was one which, besides the usual amuse- 
ment—that of the Ides down, in which I espeeially delighted—had its 
own peculiar circumstances, and these did not in any way detract from 
the merit and the enjoyment of the day. Here it is. 

I was living with one of my brothers on the banks of the Thames not 
a hundred miles from London or fifty from Kew-bridge. The family 
being from home the horses were all out at grass, but we determined for 
the nonce to have up a young coach-horse and drive him to the Downs 
un the Derby Day. The horse was but four years old, bred at home, 
about three-parts blood, rather more than seventeen hands high, bony and 

erful. He was only about half-broken, had a bad mouth, and was 
not of the best of tempers, for when at grass with the other horses he 
was a vicious and daring brute, and exercised a savage dominion over all 
his companions. Altogether, Brown Windsor (his colour was brown) was 
not a promising specimen of a gig horse, and not precisely the right 
horse for a crowded road on an Epsom day. Moreover, he had never 
been in single harness, and had not been in harness at all for four or five 
months. He was raw as a colt. But in those days I rather liked “a 
queer one,” and preferred his unruly ways to the habits of a quiet nag, 
and therefore, my brother declaring himself to be quite indifferent in the 
matter, I chose this unruly Brown Windsor in preference to any steadier 
horse for our drive. I always found a keen sense of pleasure, and an 
exciting demand on one’s powers, in having to do with “a rum one,” 
beyond the mere riding or driving. It was like going into a fight and 
having a struggle with an enemy. 

Accordingly, Brown Windsor was caught up over-night, was stuffed with 
corn, and in due time was put into a gig, and we started. 

My brother disliked driving, and he had besides such an affection for 
his pipe—he always smoked a little old ivory pipe—and which he pro- 
posed to smoke at his ease all the way to Epsom, that he got into his seat 
at once, saying, “‘ Come, Tom, you drive; I know you like driving ; and 
a pretty job you'll have of it if I’m not much mistaken.” Brownie 
was very uneasy during the putting to, not much liking the shafts ; and 
directly he got outside the coach-house—out of which he was led—and 
his head was let go, he at once began to go in a very awkward fashion, 
and which ended in his throwing his head about in a wilful manner, and 
trotting in irregular circles round the yard, and refusing absolutely to go 
out of the gate. 

“ A rather curious beginning, Harry,” said I; “the brute has no fancy 
for single harness—clearly not.” 

“ Puff, puff—it’s your affair,” replied Harry, sitting stoically there 
just as much at his ease as if in his arm-chair, or Brown Windsor was 
behaving like a lamb. “ You are driving, not I. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he—puff, puff—sent us both to the deuce before the day is 
over.” 

After near a quarter of an hour of this vagrant movement—stopping 
here—shying off from nothing there—making excursions about the yard 
just where he liked —turning every way but the right, now up the road- 
way, then over the grass, now roun by the coach-house doors, then 
aiong by the trees,—for I gave him his head just to let him feel his har- 
ness, and to humour him and keep him in motion,—at last the moment 


came: giving him a sharp and sudden swing round—it came on him by 
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surprise—before he well knew what I was doing, I sent him with a rush 
through the gate. Out he went with asnort. And now-we were fairly 
launched, and Brownie went away at a tremendous pace. He could trot 
fourteen miles an hour, and commenced pulling as if he mtended some- 
thing more than the fourteen, and had a mind to go right away. For 
the dost half mile I expected every moment he would break into a canter 
—and then—and then—it would have been all up with us. 

In due time we came to Kew-bridge. Now, it being Derby Day, a 
good many vehicles were in movement, and accordingly, when we came 
on to the bridge and up towards the toll-gate there were a carriage or 
two in the way, and we were forced to stop and await ourturn. But this 
waiting was just what did not suit Brown Windsor, for the moment he 
was stopped up went his head with a shake, and round he came all wild 
and wilful, and witha manner as if he did not much care where he went, 
at the parapet or over the horses of another carriage standing there— 
anywhere, indeed, so long as he did not stand still. We turned and 
trotted down the bridge approach. Twice more when I brought him up 
I had to turn him round and go down the road again, the ‘gate being 
occupied each time. At last the gatekeeper, seeing the state of things, 
and being an acquaintance, manceuvred a bit for us, and we got through 
with a plunge sideways and a narrow escape of the post, leaving the toll 
till our return. 

It was now plain sailing, and we got on to Richmond at a slashing 
pace, Brownie passing everything in his splendid long fourteen-mile-an- 
hour stride, throwing up his head oceasionally to relieve himself of the 
dead pull on his jaws, and shaking aloft his full black mane of thunder 
in the air. His style of going was magnificent, and all I had to do was 
to let him do—what I could not help his dommg—go along in his own 
slapping fierce way, just on the edge of breaking away into something 
worse, and with one ear laid back warning of wrong. 

So we entered Richmond, and by good luck got through the town 
without trouble. But scarcely had we turned down under the hill towards 
Petersham, when, at a short distance ahead, appeared a small pony-gig 
containing two people, a gentleman and a lady. ‘They had the appear- 
ance of a young lawyer and his wife, and the whole turn-out was as neat 
as paint. The pony was a particularly clever little fellow, about twelve 
hands high, fat and glossy-coated, and he made play along the level 
ground at an extraordinary pace. The lady was be: autifully dressed, the 
grey parasol and the pink bonnet being blameless. 

We came up on their off-side threatening to pass them, but the lawyer 
(we decided that he was a lawyer) gave pony a short sharp whistle, and 
the little fellow jumped ahead into a canter and went away. It was 
some little time before we came up with them again, and then the party, 
the driver and pony, repeated the same little game, pony leaving us hike 
an arrow, and the driver looking back complacently at us in the rear. 

Souover; after a mile or two of this performance, we approached a 
few houses, and where the road passed through a piece of water. ‘There 
was, in fact, a considerable pond, and the footway ran all along by its 
side high up with post and rail as a defence for passengers on foot, while 
the roadway was below, and the water covered it for about thirty yards 
in length, and to the depth of six or eight inches at its higher and shal- 
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lower side by the footway. The footway was on the left hand, and on 
the right the ground sloped gradually out into the pond—a piece of deep 
water of perhaps an acre in extent. 

As we neared this place I called out to the man of law, on getting up 
pretty close behind him, that he had better let us pass him before he got 
to the water, as the pony would find it deep, and impossible to keep up 
his pace when in the water. I told him I could not hold my horse, and 
that we should splash them all over, as we should come right on them in 
the pond. But Phaeton was deaf to my entreaties, and pushed on. 
Now pony had been going at such a pace for about two miles that he was 
getting rather blown, and though he had slipped over the level road, 
where there was no resistance, at a wonderful rate, and kept it up well, 
yet he was overpaced ; and, moreover, he was sure to come to a check, 
and a sudden one, directly he entered the water up to his knees, and 
where the gig would drag with double weight on him. 

“ Harry,” said I, “ I’m sorry for these people—they will be in a mess.” 

“ Puff, puff—I suspect they will—but it’s their affair. Puff, puff—good 

ony.” 
gr: I’m quite sorry for that pony, for he’s a rare little trump of a fellow, 
aud they’ll beat him long before they get to Epsom if they go on at this 
rate. Pray, sir (calling aloud), let me go before you through the water.” 

“ Puff, puff—what an idiot that lawyer is.”’ 

“T can’t hold Brownie. I think he pulls rather harder than when we 
started.—Pray, sir, let me——” 

Without a word or a look behind the lawyer sent his little pony down 
the sloping road into the water, and for ten or a dozen yards there was 
little or no check, and then, the impetus ceasing, there was a sudden drop 
to a walk. As to my having any pull on Brown Windsor down the 
descent so as to give the pony a chance of getting through before us, it 
was a sheer delusion. We went down the slope with a rush, and through 
the water as if there were no water. What was up to pony’s knees a 
clog, was nothing to seventeen-hand legs. The lady and the lawyer were 
but two-thirds of the way through, and we were close upon them. I[ 
shouted. Phaeton turned his head, but it was all too late. ‘‘ To the 
left—to the left,” I cried aloud. Under the walled-up footway he would 
have been, at all events, safe from any accident; but the lawyer lost his 
head and pulled pony to the right, out into the falling ground and 
deepening water. We came past them in a cloud of spray, Brown 
Windsor driving the water over them in heavy showers. They were just 
clear of our wheels, when Phaeton, having first turned pony too sharply 
out into the pond and found him sinking deep into mud, gave him a 
sudden jerk to the left to get him back to safer ground. But the little 
fellow was blown; the deep water, nearly up to his chest, prevented him 
turning quickly; perhaps the ground, soft and muddy, impeded him; 
pony’s head came round, but his body only half followed ; he made an 
attempt to get round, but failed—fell on his side, and Jay there. Screams 
succeeded. Phaeton whipped the recumbent and struggling pony, but to 
no purpose, while the pink bonnet desperate leaped into the water, 
gathering her dress high about her, though incompletely, and fled through 


the treacherous and hostile element, enemy of pony and of her holiday 
attire. 4 ‘ 
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As Brownie dashed with undiminished powers and unslackened pace up 
the further slope and away, I looked back. Pony was still down, and the 
lawyer, erect in the gig, was still flogging him, while the pink bonnet 
was standing alone on the bank at the water’s edge, disconsolately scan- 
ning her state—a wreck of happiness. 

It is needless to describe her appearance. A lady in Derby-Day attire, 
robed in gala, become a mop and a sponge up to her knees, the rest of 
her toilette in disorder, is a spectacle that ought to “draw iron tears 
down Pluto’s cheek.” 

** What unfortunate people,” said I. 

“ Puff, puff—the biggest fool I ever saw. Puff—that comes of an 
idiot trying to drive.” 

“She was remarkably well dressed—pretty woman too. What a 
beast this Brownie is!” 

“ Puff, puff—all their own fault. They had warning enough. Puff— 
she'll get dried at that public-house.” 

‘She was really pretty; what good ankles she had. Brown Windsor, 
you are an infernal brute.” 

A mixed feeling took possession of me for a time, compounded of a 
warm sympathy for that pink and injured bonnet, and a conviction that 
I would rather suffer an accumulation of heavy griefs than be the awk- 
ward lawyer in the gig and pass the remainder of that Derby Day in the 
boots of Phaeton fallen and married. 

The cool freshness of the water round his legs, and the splash of it in 
his face, and in fact all over him, had given Brown Windsor, it seemed, 
a new vigour, for he now tore along the level road as if fourteen miles an 
hour was his usual and fancy movement, and a gallop—and he could 
gallop—was in his mind, or his head, or in that one ear ever and 
suspiciously laid back. 

“°Tis as much as I can do to hold him, Harry, ’pon my life. I think 
he'll break into a gallop, and then re 

“ Puff—puff—all the same to me. It’s your affair.” 

How invigorating a companion is a stoic, when you stand on the edge 
of trouble ! 

I was too glad when we had got through Ewell without galloping, or 
a repetition of ambitious ponies, or of grey parasols in distress—without 
any other impediment than parties slowly wending their way in sad de- 
pendence on broken-down and exhausted horseflesh, or comfortable and 
not expeditious cargoes of sober respectability—family circles— both much 
given to loitering in Brown Windsor’s line of march, and whom loud and 
impatient exclamations warned from his rushing way. 

We reached the Downs, and at once drove to the first booth-stabling 
near where the London-road emerges on the Down, and rejoiced to put 
the foam-flecked but wilful Brownie—defying as when he started—into 
safety. He was rather troublesome to get out of the gig, but at last we 
left him haltered and eating his corn in a tub, and into which he had 
dived his head greedily and without a moment’s hesitation. 

What a beautiful and unrivalled scene is the Derby start. There is 
nothing of the kind in the wide world to be seen equal to it. The old 
Warren was in existence in the days of which I write; but better than 
the walk in the Warren was the preparation for the start at the 
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bottom of the hill. There was assembled a seleet body of the finest 
horses of the finest races that the earth has ever produced. As on that 
a a similar one, now once a year, may be witnessed the same 
scene. same combination of skill, of knowledge, of unspared wealth, 
of sense of animal beauty and animal power, presents itself, resulting m 
the production of the highest known class of that splendid servant and 
unsurpassed friend of man—the horse. 

But everybody knows the season, the hour, the spot, the scene. 
Twenty young and brilliant creatures are brought out im all the pride of 
their high ancestry, their pure blood, their symmetrical beauty, their de- 
fying power, and as they pace up and down on the smooth turf, er quick 
or slow according as their skilful riders know their uncertain yeys or 
happier temper, names are heard from mouth to mouth that tell of the 
lineage of the Turcoman wastes, of the sands of Africa, and of Arabia's 
free-roved plains. They are the lords and princes of their kind. 

The race between Cadland and the Colonel is a matter of turf history 
known to all the equestrian world. The dead heat was run amid shout- 
ing of astonished and admiring thousands. The race was run over again 
by these two horses—unheard-of event—two Derby races in one day,— 
and amidst more excitement, if possible, than the first : the second great 
race was run, and was over. Pigeons were sent up into the sky from 
every part of the Downs, and the packed mass of carriages and human 
beings began to move for home. 

We went too, Harry and I, for in truth I was rather anxious to get off 
the Downs before the rush and crowd of carriages and horses should block 
up the road, or rather the mouth of it at the corner of the Down, and 
should make our getting on to it a matter of difficulty, if not of danger. 

On reaching the stabling, we found Brown Windsor alone in a corner, 
and looking anything but happy. In fact, he looked wild and staring. 
He had a new halter on, the rope of it making a turn round his lower jaw. 
No horse was within reach of him, although, in all other parts of the large 
inclosed boothing the horses were packed as thick as they could stand. 
A suspicion of wrong came across me. 

“That brown horse, if you please, ostler.” 

“ Well, I be glad you be come for him, sir, for of all the brutes as ever 
I had to do with, that ’ere is the wust.” 

“‘ Why—what has happened ?” 

“ Happen—why he’ve abeen all over the place, and knocked everything 
about. I never see sich a hoss.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“That he have. Why, he’ve abroke five halters jist as though they 
was nothing. I can’t tell how many hosses’ corn he haven’t ahad. When 
he'd been and done his own, and had his water, he wouldn't stand still 
not a minnit—not he, a mischievous devil. First he tries”—(the angry 
ostler interspersed his account with short addresses to Brown Windsor )— 
“where be throwing your great ‘ed to now?—first he tries to pull down 
the post as he was tied to, then he hangs back and breaks his halter, and 
slap he goes at the nighest hoss, and begins abiting of him. | jist eotched 
him at it as he was aeating of t’other’s corn. ‘No, no—that won't do,’ 
says I, and I brings my gentleman back again—yah, you great ox, where 


be going to? But lor, sir, it warn’t no use—he was at it again in no 
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time ; and then we couldn’t look arter him allays, we had so much to do 


with other hosses.” 

“ He’s young, you see, my good fellow, and a little awkward,” said I, 
apologetically. 

“ Horkerd—he’s regglar bad—that’s what he is. Why, ‘twas as much 
as two or three of us ever could do to cotch him when he was loose. He'd 
athrow his ugly ’ed up im the air, and who was going to reach that ’ere ? 
—and he’s as daring—why, he'd run right over any of us as soon as not; 
and direckly some on us here would spy him at his tricks, and holler at 
him—mind yourself, Bill, or I'm blowed if he won’t be off now, gig and 
all—when we'd aholler at him, he’d be off from that ‘ere hoss and cut 
away to some other—and bite, and shove, and kick, and knock ’em about, 
and ram his big ’ed into their tcta-gee never see sich a game as he’s 
aplayed here all day.—Yah, you brute! if I'd the driving of you, Id 
give you a bounty, and that’s all about it.” 

All the while he was talking, the ill-used ostler and another man were 
engaged in putting the offending Brown Windsor into his harness—no 
easy matter—and every bit of which he had got rid of durmg his pranks 
except his collar and the traces, and which latter, knotted and looking 
like ghosts of a set of harness, were dangling about his forelegs. The 
whole thing had made him quite wild—a strange place, strange horses, 
and strange men about him—all these had not tended to soothe his un- 
amiable temper, or to restrain his natural recklessness. It was with no 
little difficulty that his bridle was got on, and himself fairly in between 
the shafts. However, time and patience always win ; and so, after much 
soothing of Brownie, and of the writated ostler and his companions, and 
paying some extra cash for the additional trouble and for the rent halters 
—and which were shown to us, though old, yet useful that morning for 
quiet nags, but now shreds and rags, and much reduced by Brown 
Windsor’s vagaries towards their pristine state of raw material—we got 
in and started. , 

Harry had treated the ostler’s account with little attention beyond an 
occasional smile, having been partly engaged in re-lighting his pipe with 
his old-fashioned flint-and-steel apparatus (in common use in pas old- 
world days), and on starting he seated himself as before, and smoked his 
pipe as unconcernedly as if we had a clergyman’s cob before us, and our 
road were as open as a country lane. 

So much time had been spent in getting our unruly animal harnessed 
aud put in, that the crowd of vehicles leaving the course had materially 
inereased ; and as we emerged from the boothing inclosure there was an 
irregular stream of carriages of all kinds pouring along towards the Lon- 
don-read. I struck into this, and gradually got to the outside—the Down 
side of the stream, so as to have room—sea-room—at command, in case 
civeumstances should require it, and which probably they would. As we 
came down the sloping turf towards the entrance to the London-road, the 
carriage stream was on our right, and the open Down on our left hand. 
Brown Windsor was like a giant refreshed. The bounding turf beneath 
his feet seemed to give him what it does to every horse worth a farthing— 
the desire to gallop—to dash forward—to break away. Then his head 
being now towards home, the lawless hour or two he had in fraeture 
of all bonds, and in victimising of various horses, as well as the quantity 
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of corn he had devoured—all these combined to make him equal to the 
tion of any fierce mischief. 

t the corner of the Down the various tracks over the turf conver 
towards two posts, between which commenced the London-road. A ditch 
and low fence ran from either post to a field-hedge.on the one hand, and 
to a small fir-plantation on the other, and effectually prevented any car- 
riage passing from the Down outside the posts on to the road beyond. 
There was no way except between them. These were wide apart—very 
wide for one carriage, but not enough so for two to pass at once. 

As we came down over the turf towards the posts, I began to fear that 
the getting through them would be no easy matter. There was already, 
in fact, rather a stoppage at the place—at the entrance of this narrow 
strait—on account of so many vehicles arriving at it at once. Sometimes 
one set or line would get through, and then another side party would cut 
in, while others stopped a bit, and waited for their chance. Now, stopping 
and waiting were the precise things I could not do, and when we came 
near the posts there was no chance of our getting through for half a 
minute or more, a couple of carriages being in the way, and waiting their 
turn. Brown Windsor, on being pulled up at the back of one of these, 
broke away in an instant from his place, and was all for going round in 
among other carriages in a most devil-me-care fashion ; so the only thing 
Thad to do was to give him a turn on the Down, and indulge the hes of 
having better luck the next time of approaching the posts. But so far 
from our chances of a passage improving, they seemed likely to become 
worse as we came round. The plot was thickening. If we were to get 
off the Down by that road at all, it could only be by a mere chance, or 
by a plan—a siesta: Now, trusting to chance to help one out of a difh- 
culty is but foolishness, whereas a scheme has a charm about it, and a 
show of vigour. 

Harry puffed his pipe rather more coolly than usual it appeared to 
me, as he quietly said, ‘ You'll have a job to get through, I suspect.” 

“We shall have a little trouble to get between those two posts, but 
we must do so—eh? What say you to our making a charge at some- 
body? I don’t think we shall manage it without.” 

* With all my heart. Puff, puff—a good plan—-Brownie will do it.” 

*‘ What sort of person shall we choose ?” 

“ Any one you,like. Puff—it’s your affair.” 

Now, I don’t for a moment aed up for what followed on the ground 
of good taste, or propriety, or becomingness—no ; on these grounds our 
actions were most blameable. All I contend for is, that there are circum- 
stances in which such ordinary rules of conduct cease to be guides for 
poor human kind. For instance, in the shock of nations, violence— 
personal violence—the law of self-defence—overrides them and rules 
supreme, and hard blows take the place of polite observances. So, 
pari passu, in the ultimate resource of an extreme case of difficulty, 
should such an one present itself to an individual on a Derby Day, the 
law of self-defence must govern where the usual social laws cease to afford 
the necessary aid. The secondary law of propriety was inefficient in our 
ease, so we—Harry and I—fell back on the natural and primary law of 
“aide toi, et le ciel t’aidera.” 

In those days there was a young man about London, a city merchant, 
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I believe, who drove a very neat pair of well-bred horses in a phaeton. 
He was a small and slight dark man, always well and plainly dressed, and 
his turn-out was in every respect good. The horses were slight, but 
quick steppers, and well matched. I cannot tell why—one never does 
know why half the odd notions come into one’s head—but the notion had 
tinto mine, on seeing him about town, that this man was a master sugar 
merchant, and so in idea I always called him “the sugar-baker.” 

Now, as we were taking our second turn on the Down, and I was 
settling in my mind how I should proceed in the coming adventure, I 
looked into the growing mass for a suitable enemy with whom to try our 
passage of arms in self-defence, and suddenly my eve lit apon the little 
dark man, with his quick-stepping horses and neat phaeton, coming piaf- 
fing down the turf towards the posts. I marked him for my own. A 
friend sat beside him, while another friend sat behind with the groom. 
Nothing could be more complete than the whole turn-out. 

“ Harry, there’s the sugar-baker. What say you, shall we try a tussle 
with him ?” 

“The sugar-baker !—puff, puff. Charge him by all means.” 

Just then a drag covered with men—Guardsmen and such like “ men 
about town”—appeared just behind the phaeton, and I hesitated for a 
moment between the two, knowing that the leaders of the drag were “a 
weak point.” But then came the reflection that it would be “ a confounded 
shame,” and “ deuced unfair,” and rather cowardly into the bargain, to 
attack such a very weak place as the Guards’ leaders, so I decided in favour 
of the phaeton. 

Now the thing required nicety, to be well done. It required that 
Brown Windsor should be brought on to the posts sideways, just at the 
nick of time as the phaeton horses were entering the pass. Good fortune 
befriended us. ‘There was a momentary check of the vehicular stream. 
Bringing round Brownie—who was become very savage at these turns on 
the Down, so disappointing to him—I put his head straight for the open- 
ing. The phaeton was coming down nearly at a foot’s pace to the con- 
verging point, the neat little horses were just entering the strait between 
Scylla and Charybdis, and their heads had reached the posts when Brown 
Windsor came on them anguiarly with a rush. 

“ Pray, sir, will you allow me to pass through before you,” I called 
aloud as we came up on the sugar-baker’s near side. ‘‘I cannot hold my 
horse, sir.”’ 

There was no sign of listening to my request or of granting the desired 
favour, though he heard me and looked round, but made no attempt to 
check his horses. We came on them. 

“ For God’s sake! sir,”” he now exclaimed, in alarm. 

“ Hi—you,” screamed the groom. 

“Where the devil are you coming to?” cried the friend in front, 
jumping up from his seat. 

It was too late to ask questions or to grant favours. Brown Windsor 
came down heavily in a slanting direction on the near horse, giving him 
a staggering blow on the shoulder, and throwing the little pair into total 
disorder. Happily, their master, foreseeing at the last moment the course 
of inevitable fate, took a hard side pull at them (they were scarcely beyond 
a walk), and thus partially broke the force of the shock. As it was, the 
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little horses were thrown much on their haunches, and partly into the 

We were well through. Immediately oe the posts the roadway 

widened considerably. The beaten road straight on, but there was a 

track running along parallel on its right side, between that and a 
Feld. As we had entered the pass in a slanting direction, so 
directly we were through we pursued the slant, and got off the beaten road 
on to the grass track. The high road was full of carriages; the turf 
track was empty, and Brown Windsor free to go; and as if the little 
event had given an additional stir to his blood, he went on his way 
grandly, like a eonqueror. 

Loud and angry were the exclamations which arose behind us. Harry 
looked back. 

“ Puff, puff—there’s no harm done—nohorse down. Puff—they’re all 
right, and coming through.” 

I was glad to hear this, and turned round too, as soon as I could 
do so. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” I cried aloud, with my hat off—‘I beg 
your pardon—couldn’t hold my horse, sir.” 

‘“‘Puff—there’s nobody hurt. Puff—that sugar-baker was rather 
surprised, I suspect.’” And Harry chuckled, and settled himself comfort- 
ably with his pipe, as if the whole proceeding was quite unobjectionable. 

Brown Windsor’s pace soon left the irate party far in the rear. But 
as we went, the sound of quick feet of horses on the turf seemed to ap- 

roach us, and the rattle of pole-chains to be more and more distinct. 
king round, I saw the phaeton and the quick-steppers coming up along 
the turf track behind us at a gallop. 

‘Harry, I’m afraid here’s something unpleasant—the sugar-baker is 
coming up.” 

“He'd better be civil—puff, puff. It was his own fault—you asked 
him to let us go through—poo—oof.” 

“ Great want of politeness on his part, Harry—very great.” 

Strong and sharp were the expressions of anger in our rear as the 
party arrived within speaking distance. I was sorry for this, although it 
seemed but a natural consequence of the occurrence at the posts. It is 
_—= to a man to be treated by another with want of courtesy ; but to 

rudely and roughly trampled on, whether in a physical or a moral 
sense—to be without due notice charged as an enemy on a field of battle— 
to be unceremoniously and of malice prepense to be ejected from what is 
your own-—to be violently hurled out of your right of way, and made to 
look ridiculous in the eyes of your friends and in those of a whole drag of 
“men about town”—this is gall tothe nature of man, disturbs the order 
of the secretions, moves irregularly the action of the jeewr, and makes a 
bitter taste in the mouth. Humble pie is not savoury meat. 

Now the drag had been close in the rear, and the “men about town” 
had witnessed the little occurrence at the posts, and the drag, expecting, 
perhaps, something amusing, had put on steam in the wake of the 

ton along the turf track, and oe were now within sight and 

ning of the arrival of the sugar ant in our rear, and of the excla- 

mations of wounded and bleeding pride. I regretted all this. Again I 
explained and apologised to the injured merchant; but broken sentences 
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and words such as “dare,” and “gentlemen,” and “conduct” in reply 
stirred Harry’s bile. 

“ Puff, puff—take care what you're about, sir, and don’t talk too 
fast.” The stoic was — roused. 

“No gentleman would——-’’ from the phaeton, the remainder lost 
amid rattling of pole-chains and carriage-wheels on the road. 

“Why didn’t you get out of the way?—poo—oof. We asked you to 
do so.” 

“ Shameful,” “deserve,” —confused ejaculations followed. 

Poo—oo—oof. Harry raised a stout blackthorn stick, his constant 
companion, above his head, without looking round, as his sole reply. The 
drag laughed aloud. The measure of the sugar merchant’s disgust was 
full. Brown Windsor’s pace was beyond that of the little steppers and of 
the Guards’ team, except with much cantering ; the phaeton and the dra 
fell behind, and soon pole-chains rattled faintly in the distance. 
could not but feel that the merchant was ill-used—but then—the law of 
self-defence. Well, there is no use in arguing the matter. 

From the posts—the fatal posts—the turf track ran along for more than 
a mile parallel with the macadamised road, and then it ceased at a small 
plantation, the wheel tracks bending round into the high road. Just 
opposite this point the road to Ewell struck off from the London-road at 
right angles. Now, our way home by Richmond was through Ewell, and 
thus we had to cross the London-road at the termination of the grass 
track, straight across into the Ewell-road. 

‘Harry, we must cross that road. How shall we get through that 
stream of carriages ?” 

“It’s your aflair—puff—puff. You must manage it somehow.” 

‘‘ We'll try if anybody will stop and let us cross over.” 

“ Stop ?—puff—lI doubt it.” 

‘‘ What’s to be done then? If nobody will stop, we must declare war, 
as before, and charge the enemy—eh ?” 

** Of course,” said Harry, quietly. 

All this while Brown Windsor was going in a most royal fashion. 
With elastic turf under his feet, and the ground sloping slightly in his 
favour, he threw himself along in a grand style. Occasionally he would 
half break into a canter, and when prevented—very barely prevented— 
he would shake his head fiercely, while his angry mane waved from side 
to side in flowing masses ; and then he nidiiden himself out again to 
his work, as if he revelled in the bold liberty of his action and the exer- 
cise of his abounding strength, and scented already the open park at 
home where he roved daily at will, tyrannising unchecked over all four- 
footed beasts, and as though he knew himself to be on his way to re- 
covered freedem and dominion. 

Meanwhile we approached rapidly the termination of the turf track, 
and I was on the look-out in a caleulating way for a “ turn-out” likely to 
grant a favour. Among the various vehicles was a close chariot and a pair 
of posters. Ladies were inside, two gentlemen sat behind in a rumble, 
and two more in front on the box. The whole thing had a Wimpole- 
street air—thoroughly respectable, unassuming, decorous, grave, sub- 
stantial. ‘* Perhaps,” I thought to myself, simply enough, “ these gen- 
tlemen will be so good-natured, when they see our predicament, as to 
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pull up for an instant and let us pass: they have a sort of country-bred, 
ready-to-accommodate look—civil people—not too fashionable to be 
simply polite.” 

“Pray, sir,” said I to one of the gentlemen on the box as we came 
up alongside, and I took a steady pull at Brown Windsor, “ would you 
do me po favour to let me cross the road down there where the Ewell- 
road turns off ?—we are not going to London.” 

“Eh?” said the gentleman, looking at me. 

I repeated my request. Wimpole-street grumbled something, but 

ve me no intelligible answer. I repeated it louder, adding, ‘“ We 
shall not stop you more than an instant. We must cross over.” 

“Go on, postboy,” said Wimpole-street, in a loud, clear voice; and 

thoy whipped his off-horse to keep close up to the preceding carriage. 
There was no misunderstanding this reply. I had made a mistake, and 
Wimpole-street was not accommodating or benevolent. I was sorry for 
Wimpole-street, having a respect for that quarter of London town and 
for its substantial and business-pursuing and highly respectable gentry- 
class of inhabitants. Wimpole-street disappointed me. I had made an 
appeal to its considerateness for others—had counted on its British 
good-nature—and I had eaten sand. Wimpole-street was on trial— 


A Dead Sea fruit that tempts the eye, 
But turns to ashes on the lips. 


Ashes were in my mouth. 

** Harry,” said I, ‘‘ that was not kind, or polite.” 

“Just what I expected—puff, puff. Nobody will stop—of course 
not.” 

“ There is not much time to think about it, for there is the Ewell- 
road. What shall we do? Suppose we charge the postboy—eh ?” 

“ Poo—oof—serve them right.” 

There are many laws, human and divine, which a man is perpetually 
infringing, but there is one which he never breaks—the law of necessity. 
That rides over everything, and carries its rider with it. Fate is inevi- 
table. Among its decrees was this, that Wimpole-street’s hour had 
sounded. The circumstances were these. A hedge was on my right 
hand, a plantation in front, a close column of vehicles on my left, a road 
too narrow to admit of my turning round—even had wails a& measure 
been in my power, and which it was not—and a wild horse, going four- 
teen miles an hour, with the perfume of his home in his nostrils ;—a bad 
position. I rapidly cast my mental eye all round the whole horizon of 
modes of escape from it, and the entire circumference of exit was obscure, 
save in only one spot—Wimpole-street. There a ray of light penetrated 
the gloom—the postboy was the opening into the cheering world of 
security from danger. 

The turf track swept out into the high road. We came to the turn in 
accordance with very commendable calculations, and followed its sinuous 


0 Brown Windsor coming round the flowing curve with a splendid 
rush. 


“Hold tight, Harry.” 
Poo—oo—oof. 


‘Take care, postboy,” I shouted—“ take care of yourself.” 
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“ Hi—i—i,” roared the y—the two gentlemen on the box 
made fierce exclamations as they saw us emerge furiously from the grass 
way and come right on them. The y had first whipped his horses 
when he saw our move, but then calculating that the chances were all 
against him, he pulled them up with such a sudden jerk as to throw them 
all scrambling and huddled on to their haunches, and the two gentlemen 
nearly off the box. The near shoulder of Brown Windsor caught the off- 
poster on the head, throwing him heavily against the other, our near 
wheel scraped both their noses and the pole-end, and in ‘an instant we 
were over, and the gallant Brownie was victoriously on his way towards 
Ewell. Nelson broke the French line on the Egyptian coast—and won; 
we broke the Derby line—and did the same. 

It is needless to tell how Wimpole-street fared. What could that 
trampled and conquered street, filled from end to end with its British 
lion’s heart, do under these circumstances? It roared. From box and 
from rumble, and from postboy, with his horses all in a confused scramble, 
rose the united roar—a compound of reproaches and objurgations. What 
could I say in reply ? What excuse or palliation could I venture to offer 
for the act? The whole intention had been too patent—the delictus too 
flagrant. There was no time, nor was indeed the occasion a pepe one, 
to have expatiated on the severe beauties of the great laws of sel lilacs 
or of necessity. No; all I could do was to turn my head as we rushed 
away, and shout to the enraged and disordered Wimpolians—‘ A young 
horse!” We slipped away, and as the sound of angry voices ceased, we 
heard other voices, cheerful and laughing and not angry;—they rose in a 
chorus from the drag—unfeeling witness—unsympathising with Wimpole- 
street—as it went on its way to London. 

How we got through Ewell I hardly can tell, for it was crowded with 
vehicles of every description. However, nothing of moment occurred to 
interrupt our course, then or afterwards, and Brown Windsor went as 
gallantly, with his head as high, and with his one ear laid backwards, as 
vicious acd as daring—on and on—amile after mile, along the now un- 
cumbered road, through the fatal piece of water, through Richmond, and 
over Kew-bridge—as when he refused to stop and pay toll on the latter 
in the morning. Luckily there was no one in the gate when we arrived 
in the evening, so we managed to pay our dues. Soon we were again at 
home and within the yard gates, and very glad I was to see that wilful 
Brown Windsor walk into his stable. The drive was done. 

‘* Poo—oo—oof—Brown Windsor is a good charger,” said Harry, as 
he walked into the house. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSOATP. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. XUL—James Russet. Lows. 


«THERE is Lowell,” says one who ought to know him well— 

“‘ There is Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together.in rhyme ; 
He might get on alone, spite of brambles.and boulders, 
But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders ; 
The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching, 
Till he learns the distinction *twixt singing and preaching ; 
His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty well, 
But he’d rather by half make a drum of the shell, 
And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 
Atthe head of a march to the last New Jerusalem.” 


That “distinction ’twixt singing and preaching” is, mdeed, very com- 
monly overlooked by poets and poetasters of his school—the school of 
the school which has a Mission, and must give it vent in 
heroics, or lyrics, or lameters, as the case may be, whether the Peoples 
will hear or whether they will forbear. Charles Lamb deseribes the 
“modern schoolmaster” as an uncomfortable omniscient who is expected, 
and eke prepared, to “ improve” every passing scene and circumstance— 
to seize every oceasion—the season of the year, the time of the day, a 
fleeting cloud, a rainbow, a waggon of hay, a regiment of soldiers gomg 
by—to inculcate something useful ; so that he ean reeeive no pleasure 
from a casual glimpse of Nature, but must catch at it as an object of in- 
struction. “He cannot relish a beggarman, or.a gipsy, for thinking of 
the suitable improvement. Nothing comes to him, not spoiled by the 
sophisticating medium of moral uses.” The didactie pedagogue—didactic 
evxaipws "axaspos—has his uncomfortable parallel in the didactic bard or 
bardling. Didactic poetry may be pronounced, in scientific criticism, a 
eee in words, a solecism, a thing of nought; but poets there have 
and are, who, notwithstanding, plume themselves on, and are widely 
honoured for, the didactic form, or spirit, of their verse. ‘They would 
annul the “distinction ’twixt singing and preaching”—they would make 
it a distinction without a difference—they would tag each line of their 
fable with a moral, solidify every dulce by an utile, burden every couplet 
with a deduction, and charge their exquisite rhymes with most exquisite 
reasons. Says Byron, in one of his wickedest moods— 






































Now like an aged aunt, or tiresome friend, 
A rigid guardian, or a zealous priest, 

My Muse by exhortation means to mend 
All vie at all times, and in most places, 
Which puts my Pegasus to these grave paces. 


It is because Pegasus was not designed for the “grave paces” and cum- 
brous harness of didactic verse, that we count it an unkind thing, and an 
unnatural, to force him thereto. The systematically didactic poet seems 
to suppose that he can bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades to his 
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own prosaic uses—can employ on the roads, and drive in wdray, the 
horse whose neck is clothed with thunder, the glory of whose nostrils is 
terrible, whose home is among the trumpets, at which he saith, Ha, 
ha, while scenting afar off the battle, the thunder of the captains, and 
the shouting. Teachers and moralists the world cannot do without ; 
but it can do without them in metre and rhyme—it can do better with- 
out them there. Morals are better than metre, it is true; and reason is 
higher than rhyme; but the metre is not apt to improve by junction 
with the morals, as their dogmatic medium ; nor are the rhymes built wp 
in loftier proportions by being pressed into the service of austere reason. 
True, again, that the ancients sang what they had to teach—sang a sys- 
tem of polities, of cosmology, of husbandry ; but equally true, surely, 
that their poetry in such instances was poetical in spite of being didactie,* 
not in virtue of it. Virgil, with his “Georgics,” is a standing case in 
poimt—and so in later times, we have “ ews (by courtesy) who have 
chanted the process of making cider, and the art of preserving health. 

Our living songsters of “ Progress” may wear their rue with a dif- 
ference. They profess to counsel and teach ; but, it is to be allowed, 
they profess to do so by appeals to the heart of man, to the sensitive, the 
poetical side of his nature. Nevertheless, they do manage, very frequently, 
to overlook the distinction as aforesaid “ *twixt singing and preaching” — 
and to adopt for their singing-robes a black gown, cassock, and bands. 
If Mr. Lowell affects such drapery a little too often, he is certainly less 
boring in his ‘‘ improvement of the subject” than most of the “ Mis- 
sionary” college, as he is certainly their superior, for the most part, in 
thought, culture, and voice. And then he is anything but restricted to 
this line of things ; he is not tongue-tied, but rather enlivened and in- 
spired anew, if you take him out of his pulpit, and set him on the green- 
sward, or clap him in the critie’s arm-chair : whereas the ‘oc modu of 
“ Progress” aspirants to a degree are exclusively intent on making out 
the Q. E. D. of their one proposition, and are infallibly plucked to a man 
if you “set them on” anywhere else. Earnest and energetic in his 
higher moods, Mr. Lowell is sometimes whimsical and trifling even to 
flippancy ; and can indulge in prolonged passages of persiflage, hard to 
be reconciled with good taste, and often calculated (though by no design 
on Ais part) to needlessly offend good feeling. His impatience of what- 
ever appears to him narrow in creed and false in life, impels him to an 
instant denuneiation of it im scorn that uses the first words that come— 
in scorn that will bate no jot or tittle of its first unehastened impulses. 
His sympathy with the ‘ Progress” people who oppose eapital punish- 
ment, while it at one time finds grave (and rather heavy) expression in & 
series of sonnets, whose strain is meant to be a counterblast to Words- 
worth’s, at another time sings about folk beginning 
to think it looks odd, 

To choke a poor scamp for the glory of God— 

and wonders how the “ saints” who anathematise waltz aud quadrille as 
Satan’s own fee-simple, can suppose that He “whose judgments are 
stored 








* For an elaborate development of this view, see North Brit. Rev. vol. ix. pp. 
328—331; or (by the same admirable writer) Blackwood, vol. xxi. pp. 21—24. 
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For such as take steps in despite of His word, 

Should look with delight on the agonised prancing 

Of a wretch who has not the least ground for his dancing, 
While the State, standing by, sings a verse from the Psalter 
About offering to God on his favourite halter, 

And, when the legs droop from their twitching divergence, 
Sells the clothes to a Jew, and the corpse to the surgeons.” 


Will this kind of reckless hash of punning and profanity extort a 
smile from any whose smile is worth having? Or would any of us like 
to see wife or sister smiling over the poet’s choice bits of witty helter- 
skelter irreverence, such as abound in the “Fable for Critics,” and of 
which the foregoing piece of gallows-work (though ill-suited to our 
Tyburnia) is but a mild type? 

In those serious verses which Mr. Lowell devotes to the enforcement 
of his faith in the onward and upward advance of humanity, there is 
little to suggest his identity with the rollicking satirist of conservative 
tendencies. He can be as elevated and impressive as the severest apostle 
of “ Progress,” when it is his cue to “look good,” as the children say. 
Not to the most enthusiastic does he yield in enthusiasm, in the hopes he 
cherishes of man’s destiny, and the faith he holds in man’s capabilities. 
If not a believer in human perfectibility, he is little less than kin and 
more than kind thereto; if not a pure optimist, he is not far from that 
amiable standard. His Prometheus says, 


Evil springs up, and flowers, and bears no seed, 
And feeds the green earth with its swift decay, 
Leaving it richer for the growth of truth ; 

But Good, once put in action or in thought, 

Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed down 
The ripe germs of a forest. 


And’again (idem loquitur) : 
Good never comes unmixed, or so it seems, 
Having two faces, as some images 
Are carved, of foolish gods; one face is ill ; 
But one heart lies beneath, and that is good, 
As are all hearts, when we explore their depths. 


Similarly it is maintained that among the qualifications of the true 
poet—not the mere silken bard environed by proprieties, but the poet 
who speaks home to the national heart—this is one, and a foremost one ; 


that he is a man 


Whose eyes, like windows on a breezy summit, 
Control a lovely prospect every way ; 

Who doth not sound God’s sea with earthly plummet, 
And find a bottom still of worthless clay ; 

Who heeds not how the lower gusts are working, 
Knowing that one sure wind blows on above, 

And sees, beneath the foulest faces lurking, 

One God-built shrine of reverence and love.* 





* “Qde” (1841). 
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And elsewhere we are reminded that 


Far ’yond this narrow parapet of Time, 
With eyes uplift the poet's soul should look 
Into the Endless Promise, nor should brook 
One prying doubt to shake his faith sublime ; 
To him the earth is ever in her prime 
And dewiness of morning ; he can see 
Good lying hid, from all eternity, 
Within the teeming womb of sin and crime.* 


The true poet is thus an evangelist of good a to. come—an 
apostle of the kingdom of heaven as at hand, nay, as already set up—a 
revealer of “‘ golden glimpses of To Be”—a lark 


Of Truth’s morning, from the dark 
Raining down melodious hope 

Of a freer, broader scope, 
Aspirations, prophecies, 

Of the spirit’s full sunrise ; 


while the untrue, unfaithful poet is but a noisome bird of night, 


Which with eves refusing light, 
Hoots from out some hollow tree 
Of the world’s idolatry. 


The Past is nehushtan to very many in America, who feel in its shadow 
a presence not solemn or softening, but chilly and blighting, and who 
therefore assume the attitude of iconoclasts toward its etkon basilike ; of 
such is Mr. Lowell—susceptible as he may be to the poetry of the 
past : 
Cast leaves and feathers rot in last year’s nest, 
The winged brood, flown thence, new dwellings plan ; 
The serf of his own Past is not a man ; 
To change and change is life, to move and never rest ;— 
Not what we are, but what we hope, is best. t 


Among the special abuses of the Present, as fatal legacies of the Past, 
which he assails, naturally the “‘ peculiar institution” occupies a front rank. 
Slavery he denounces as eagerly as any Garrison, or Stowe, or Whittier 
can do: sometimes with bitter sarcasm, as in the stanzas entitled “* An 
Interview with Miles Standish”—sometimes with burning indignation, 
as in those ‘‘ On the Capture of certain fugitive Slaves near Washing- 
ton,” a generous outburst of impassioned invective and prophetic remon- 
strance,—or with contemptuous aversion, as in the eulogy on John G, 
Palfrey,—or with the quietness that comes of faith in better times, as in 
the sonnet which declares “ slave” to be “ no word of deathless lineage 


sprung,” but one in protest against which 


Too many noble souls have thought and died, 

Too many mighty poets lived and sung, 

And our good Saxon, from lips purified 

With martyr-fire, throughout the world hath wrung 


Too long, 





* “Sonnets,” xix. t “ The Ghost-seer.” t “ The Pioneer.” 
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not to be a word which, decaying and waxing old, is ready to vanish 
away. 
a sweeping chords of pathos, the poet’s right hand is not without its 
cunning. There is tenderness, and unf feeling, in several of his 
ieces—a “ Requiem,” for instance, and “‘ The Forlorn,” and “ Extreme 
Dnction.” In descriptive passages, and sketches of Nature, he proves 
himself gifted with an open eye and open ear. ‘‘ Rhoecus” is a graceful 
voluntary on this thema—a legend of old Greece, set in a key worthy of 
Christendom and Christian Wordsworth. “An Indian-summer Reverie” 
is full of dits of the picturesque—some of them not so original.as they 
are graphic: for example— 
The cock’s shrill trump that tells of scattered corn, 
Passed pee” on by all his flapping mates, 


Faint and more faint, from barn to barn is borne, 
Southward, perhaps to far Magellan’s Straits— 


sounds like an expansion* of Wordsworth’s homely but exquisite line, on 
the antiphonies of our barn-door cocks 


Echoed by faintly answering farms remote. 


There is fresh and pleasant painting too in the verses to the Dandelion, 
to the Oak, and ‘‘ Beaver Brook’’—to which may be added the ad- 
dress to a Pine-tree, with its swaying, rocking metre, as though 
borne on the breeze from the old German forests. It is not in his longer 
and more laboured efforts that Mr. Lowell is seen to most advantage : 
he is apt to be diffuse, and to dilute by over-amplification his ideas and 
his diction. But there are some vivid stanzas in “A Legend of Brit- 
tany,” recalling the manner of Keats—a tale of Templar’s crime and 
cancerous remorse ;——‘* Prometheus,” worn as. the subject is, contains 
some vigorous declamation;—‘* A Glance behind the Curtain” reveals 
the seer’s philosophy—approving him a man of meditative power and 
clearness of insight, while it shows his republican bias with suitable em- 
phasis, expressed in terms not quite so characteristic of Oliver Cromwell 
(the chief speaker) in the seventeenth, as of James Russell Lowell in the 
nineteenth century ;—and “ Columbus,” another poem of some length, 
isan animated presentment of the noble voyager—adso from a nineteenth 
century point of view and fagon de parler, for there are sentences by 
which the imaginary soliloquist would perhaps be almost as “ fixed,” as 
were the gentry Ae once gravelled in the instance of an egg. In sooth, 
the poet’s language would admit of an occasional revise in various 
respects. As it is sometimes gnarled and knotty in structure, affecting 





* As another example of Mr. Lowell’s expanding process, may perhaps be cited 
the following variation of Tennyson’s “ Better fitty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay :”—the speaker is Cromwell, who thus opposes Hampden’s solicitations 
to quit the excitements and oppressions of England for transatlantic seclusion: 


‘** We learn our souls more, tossing for an hour 
Upon this huge and ever-vexed sea 
Of human thought, where kingdoms go to wreck 
Like fragile bubbles yonder in the stream, 
Than in a cycle of New England sloth, 
Broke only by some petty Indian war,” &c. 
A Glance behind the Curtain. 
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philosophic intricacy of meaning, so it is abundant in certain audacities 

of style, curiosities of similitade, and wilful neologisms, towards’ which 

conservative Europe is apt to exercise less charity than are our 

cousins over the water. Admirers there doubtless are of such pictured 

phrases as that of the grim sea-monster, 

' Shifting on his uneasy pillow of brine : 
or that of 


or that of 


The surly fell of Ocean’s bristled neck : 


The dim-aisled cathedral, whose tall arches spring 
Light, sinewy, graceful, firm-set as the wing 
From Michael's white shoulder. 


Apologists too there may be for such eccentricities in diction as “ whis- 
pery,” “ un-man-stifled,”* “ enhaloed,” “ treeified” (applied to Daphne’s 
metamorphosis), ‘“ bipedal,” “‘dis-privacied,” &c. Mr. Lowell’s tendency 
to ‘ free-and-easy” ways finds an appropriate outlet, and he makes the 
most of it, in the Hudibrastic rhymes of the “‘ Fable for Critics.” Cole- 
ridge dignifies as a lower species of wit those double and tri-syllable 
rhymes, of which Kit Smart’s distich to the Welsh Squire who had pro- 
mised him a hare is an amusing instance : 


Tell me, thou son of great Cadwallader ! 
Hast sent the hare? or hast thou swallowed her ? 


and of which, again, one of the most ingenious on record is Byron’s: 


But oh! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us traly,—haven’t they hen-peck’d you all ? 


As illustrations of Mr. Lowell’s achievements in this sleight-of-hand 
agility, take the following—rent rudely asunder from the context, by the 
way, being cited merely in consideration of their rhyming characteristics: 


A terrible fellow to meet in society, 

Not the toast that he buttered was ever so dry at tea. 
And your modern hexameter verses are no more 

Like Greek ones than sleek Mr. Pope is like Homer ; 

As the roar of the sea to the coo of the pigeon is, 

So, compared to your moderns, sounds old Melesigenes ; 

I may be too partial, the reason, perhaps, o’t is 

That I’vet heard the old blind man recite his own rhapsodies. 


—— Had Theocritus written in English, not Greek, 
I believe that his exquisite sense would scarce change a line 
In that rare, tender, virgin-like pastoral Evangeline.t 


What puff the strained sails of your praise shall you furl at, if 
The calmest degree that you know is superlative ? 

At Rome, all whom Charon took into his wherry must, 

Asa matter of course, be well issimused and errimused, 

A Greek, too, would feel, while in that famous boat he tossed, 


That his friends would take care he was corosed and wrarosed, 





° as — there are woods and un-man-stified places.”— The Pioneer. 
0 loguitur. 
! ‘Anading of course, to Longfellow’s hexametrical poem of that name. 
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There is a quatrain worth adding, on behalf of those obstinate pongle who 
will mispronounce our gentle Cowper’s name; we hope they will learn it 
by heart, and profit by it, as they ought : 


To demonstrate quickly and easily how per- 

versely absurd ‘tis to sound this name Cowper, 

As people in general call him named super, 

I just add that he rhymes it himself with horse-trooper. 


Mr. Lowell also emulates Southey’s love of whimsical accumulation of 
rhymes: here, for example, is a dozen at a time—the more the merrier : 


He had been, ’tis a fact you may safely rely on, 

Of a very old stock the most eminent scion,— 

A stock all fresh quacks their fierce boluses ply on, 

Who stretch the new boots Earth’s unwilling to try on, 

Whom humbugs of all shapes and sorts keep their eye on, 

Whose hair’s in the mortar of every new Zion, 

Who, when whistles are dear, go directly and buy one, 

Who think slavery a crime that we must not say fie on, 

Who hunt, if they e’er hunt at all, with the lion, 

t hough they hunt lions also, whenever they spy one, ) 
‘ho contrive to make every good fortune a wry one, 

And at last choose the hard bed of honour to die on, &c. 


Southey, however, was rather more unctuous and piquant in his aggrega- 
tion of symphonic effects. His consonant curiosities come upon you wi 
ever-renewed surprise; you are tickled and taken unawares; while, in 
most of his imitators, you detect an air of labour, and accept every fresh 
rhyme as a matter of course, a “ base mechanical,” made to order. The 
very happiest of successes in this line of things is no particular honour ; 
but to be a moderately successful is worse than nought. The curiosa 
Jelicitas which is minus the felix, is ipso facto excommunicate from the 
“happy family” of curiosities, or at best is to be eyed as one of the 
iest of poor relations. 

The “ Fable for Critics” is a pretty direct imitation of Leigh Hunt's 
“ Feast of the Poets” and “ Blue-stocking Revels.” The “ Fable,” how- 
ever, has to the “ Feast” something of the relation of broad farce to gen- 
teel comedy. It has the exaggeration and self-conscious smartness of 
the American style of fun-making, compared with the more chastened 
and cautious manner of our home produce. ‘There is about it a super- 
abundant expense of the will-be-witty, an abandon of effervescent clever- 
ness, a dashing determination to make points (without much care for 
“cutting them fine”), an ingenuity of illustration, and a fertility of re- 
sources, which form a highly entertaining and almost irresistible tout en- 
semble. In spite of its length, and its frequent sins of flippancy, nonsense, 
and heaviness, the reader reads on, and laughs often, and sometimes ad- 
mires. This overgrown jeu-d’esprit is in effect the most attractive, if 
not the most compendious, of existing guides to the study of American 
authorship. And the criticism is generally shrewd, sagacious, searching; 
expressed frequently in passages of fine fluent eloquence, and seasoned 
with no faint spicery of wit and humour. We can only allude to a very few 
out of the crowded congress of transatlantic celebrities who figure in the 

Fable :” some of our previous papers in this series have been indebted 
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rather largely to the fabulist’s verses, but the first of them did not intro- 
duce those which follow : 


What! Irving? thrice welcome, warm heart and fine brain, 
You bring back the happiest spirit from Spain, 

And the gravest sweet humour, that ever was there 

Since Cervantes met death in his gentle despair ; 


To a true poet-heart add the fun of Dick Steele, 

Throw in all of Addison, minus the chill, 

With the whole of that partnership’s stock and good-will, 
Mix well, and while stirring, hum o’er, as a spell, 

The fine old English Gentleman, simmer it well, 

Sweeten just to your own private liking, then strain, 
That only the finest and clearest remain, 

Let it stand out of doors till a soul it receives 

From the warm lazy sun loitering down through green leaves, 
And you'll find a choice nature, not wholly deserving 

A name either English or Yankee,—just Irving. 


Mr. Halleck is reviewed in no such complimentary fashion—himself 
being pronounced a good deal better than his books—his mind being re- 
fused the claim of greatness, but congratulated as a very fortunate one, 
which “ contrives to be true to its natural loves” amid the distractions of 
back-offices, ledgers, and broker’s lists—while a tribute of respect is paid 
to his “ genial manliness,” and a regret uttered 


That so much of a man has been peddled away. 
The ill-starred Edgar Allan Poe is summoned before us 


with his raven, like Barnaby Rudge, 
Three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer fudge ;— 


and is roundly rated (together with Cornelius Matthews) for flinging 
mud-balls at Longfellow, whose kindly nature and poetical merits are 
gracefully vindicated. The Countess d’Ossoli (Margaret Fuller) is pal- 


pable as Miranda : 


But there comes Miranda,— Zeus! where shall I flee to ?* 
She has such a penchant for bothering me too! 

She always keeps asking if I don’t observe a 

Particular likeness twixt her and Minerva ; 

She tells me my efforts in verse are quite clever ;— 

She’s been travelling now, and will be worse than ever ; 
One would think, though, a sharp-sighted noter she'd be 
Of all that’s worth mentioning over the sea, 

For a woman must surely see well, if she try, 

The whole of whose being’s a capital I : 

She will take an old notion, and make it her own, 

By saying it o’er in her Sibylline tone, 

Or persuade you ’tis something tremendously deep, 

By repeating it so as to send you to sleep ; 

And she well may defy any mortal to see through it, 
When once she has mixed up her infinite me through it, &c. 





* The reader of Moore’s Diary will be reminded, by this panic utterance, of a 
strictly parallel cry of bewilderment, wrung (heart-deep) from a distinguished 
peer, when he heard that Madame de Staél was coming. 














i | umpo ; 
but all his other characters are said to be antitavennet choice 


His Indians, with proper respect be it said, 

Are just Natty Bu daubed over with red, 
And his very Long Tomsare the same useful Nat, 
Rigged up in duck pants and a sou’-wester hat : 


all his other men are dismissed as mere clothes upom sticks, and 


his women uncavalierly —— “all su 
maples and fat as a mae A poh xy en Sagi is paid en eee 


ever, for his candid pa on "5 mamers+-which is 
made the occasion of a gent and at caiuatel remonstrance, on 
Mr. Lowell's part, agsinnt the imuat imitative and plagiaristic propensities of 
his compatriots. 

Honour is ascribed to Whittier for the honest warmth of his anti- 
slavery manifestoes—‘‘who himself was so free he dared sin for the 
slave, when to look but a protest im silence was brave” he is 
good-naturedly twitted with his confusion of pure inspiration with simple 

excitement, with his not-always-correct grammar and slip-shod rhymes. 

Dana is Sates io sosldad for over-fastidiousness and consequent OA 
ness, when he might have written so much that would have been gladly 
read and proudly prized : he is pictured as “ abstractedly loitering along, 
involved in a paulo-post future of song”—as a man “who is so well 
aware of how thi ings should be done, that = own works displease him 
before they're begun” —and, in fine, as spending his whole life, “like the 
man in the fable, in learning to swim on his Mtcary -table.” John Neal, 
on the other hand, is defined one who might Sine! been a poet, had he 
not believed himself one all-ready made—who broke the strings of his 
lyre by striking too hard, and pare a naturally fine voice 4 over- 
exertion—who has strength, but of the most irre kind, and has used 
it to his own damage and discouragement. The author of “'Twice-told 
Tales,” again, is thus presented : 

There is Hawthorne, with genius-so shrinking and rare 

That you hardly at first see the strength that is there ; 

A frame so robust, with a nature so sweet, 

So earnest, so graceful, so solid, so fleet, 

Is worth a descent from Olympus to meet ; 

Tis as if a rough oak that for ages had stood, 

With his gnarled bony branches like ribs of the wood, 

Should bloom, after cycles of struggle and scathe, 

With a single anemone trembly and rathe ; 

His strength is so tender, his wildness so meek, 

That a suitable parallel sets one to seek,— 

He’s a John Bunyan Fouqué, a Puritan Tieck ; 

When Nature was shaping him, clay was not ted 

For making so full-sized a man as she want 

So, to fill a her model, — she spared ri 
From some 8 a woman 
And she eaten hit a more cut pe 
For making him fully and perfectlyman. 
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A ee of truth underlies oc geen lines—indeed we have 
seen (an ibly written) whole pages of critica gpmeyne of 
Mr. Hawthtrne'’s aa which have said much less amid all i 
censorial perambulations and cireumlocutions than these few fanciful 


verses. 
Alcott and Brownson. enjoy a reputation in their own land quite dis- 
rtionate to the meagre ition accorded them in the Old World. 
th the notice they obtain in the “ Fable for Critics,” we must conclude 
our own notice of the vivacious fabulist.. Alcott—of whom some inte- 
resting things are said by Miss Bremer in her book on America—is here 
set down as a great talker and no writer at all, in spite of his cacistoéthes 
seribendi: it seems 
Whee chagil lee: open senren-and bear bee sall-giai 
ere ve u and hear him 
And mdeok I sitions no man ever talked better— . 
Each sentence hangs perfectly poised to a letter ; 
. » » While he talks, he is great, but goes out like a taper, 
If you shut him up closely with pen, ink, and paper. 


He must be a veritable. study, this dreamy neotero-platonist, his face 
glistening with the joy of transcendental musings, who, as he stalks 
along, “calm as a clowl,” fancies himself in the groves of the Academy, 


With the Parthenon nigh, and the olive-trees o’er him, 
And never a fact to perplex or to bore him, 

With a snug roomat Plato’s, when night comes, to walk to, 
And people from morning till midnight to talk to. 


But we can scarcely say, happy the people that are in suck a case— 
judging by the specimens we 1 i met with of Mr. Alcott’s matter and 
manner, spoilt it may be in translation to paper and print. Brownson 
has attracted some attention among those of us who indulge in tran+ 
scendentalism or Romanism, or both—semper tn extremis, and loving to 
have it so, and what will he do (one marvels) in the end thereof? He 
is here commended for his transparent and forcible prose, but flouted for 


his infatuated attachment to paradox, and for the topsy-turvy, wrong- 
side-out character of his dialectics : 


The worst of it is, that his logic’s so strong, 

That of two sides he commonly chooses the wrong ; 

If there is only one, why, he'll split it in two, 

And first pummel this half, and then that, black and blue. 
That white’s white needs'no proof, but it takes a deep fellow 
To prove it jet black, and that jet black is yellow. 

He offers the true faith to drink in a sieve,— 

When it reaches your lips there's. naught left to believe 

But a few silly-(syllo-, I mean)-gisms that:squat ‘em 

Like tadpoles, o’erjoyed with the mud at the bottom. 


The most important, we believe, of Mr. Lowell’s performances a 
is the “ Biglow Papers _—a work not quite appreciable on this side the 
oeean, the humour being so closely interwoven with the oddities of dia~ 
lect and patois, which require a glossary for those not to the manner born 
or bred. 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


The Portrait of the Cenci—The Ruins of the Palace of the Cesars, and Sermon 
at the Colosseum—The Cardinal's Féte— igliosi Palace—Churches of the 
Trastevere and Corsini Palace—Solemn iction and Sermon by Mr. Man- 
ning, at St. Gregorio—Colonna Palace, Gardens and Ruins—The Conservatore 
Rooms at the Capitol—Church of Ara Celi—Party at the American Embassy 
—Cardinal Wiseman at Home—Villa Lodovisi. 


Aut the innumerable copies give no idea of the pensive, supplicating 
look of the Cenci, that sweetest and prettiest of all Guido’s heads. She 
looks into one’s face with an expression full of plaintive anxiety, as if ex~ 
cusing her dreadful crime, and imploring pity and love, in a way that 
quite brings tears into one’s eyes. The painting bears evidence of having 
been finished in haste, particularly the background, which gives it an ad- 
ditional air of reality. A portrait, said to be her mother-in-law, hangs 
beside her—a hard, brazen-faced Italian dame, redolent of intrigue. Then 
there is Raphael’s “ Slave” close by, a charming picture, full of effect, 
but not in his usual effect—more like a Murillo or a Titian—the dress 
Eastern and picturesque. She is a fair beauty, while by her side hangs 
the naked portrait of his own Fornarina, with a bracelet bearing his name 
on her bare arm—a bold, staring thing, with vicious eyes looking out of 
the corner at one. I do not admire it as a painting, it is so hard. 
How infinitely inferior to that divine painting of her in the Tribune 
at Florence, where the same face and form is transformed into a Juno of 
majesty and beauty. All these treasures are in one small whitewashed 
room. Indeed, the whole “gallery” consists but in two rooms. In the 
second are pretty things of Albano’s, representing Diana; but I grow 
weary of his affectation. 

It is impossible to imagine such a confused mass of ruins as the so- 
called Palace of the Casars on the Palatine Hill. I felt disgusted with 
myself for not neat able to make anything out, until I saw that Eustace 
says it is impossible. Great Sade walls, ugly and unpicturesque, 
with deep subterranean supports, in the way of underground passages 
and chambers, are all one sees, after mounting a number of steps to a 

orm laid out as a market-garden. The view is alone worth the 
trouble, with the Colesseo close in front, and the baths of Caracalla on 
the Aventine Hill opposite. Ruins in the midst of. ruins, seen near but 
wretched skeletons, though imposing at a certain distance. In the 
middle of the Palatine Hill is a glaring red villa belonging to Mr. 
Mills, unnecessarily hideous in vulgar fresco. The way up to the Palace 
of the Cyesars is through a narrow door in a row of stables; all the 
available apertures of the ruins are stuffed, too, with hay. Madame 
Besangon, the Florence milliner, was flaunting about with a party of 
French grisettes. What a fall was here, my countrymen! Next 

y, the 4th of December, was beautiful. I went down to the Forum, 
and entering the large gate on the right-hand side, under the Palatine 
nie cerete side by which I had mounted yesterday), ascended by a 

: flight of steps to a balustraded terrace, on the summit-level 
with the Palace of the Cesars; in fact, a portion of the same ruins, 
separated only by the grounds of the villa mills. Ruins, ruins, nothing 
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but ruins, of no shape or form, but absolutely ts. Where stood 
the house of Tiberius (said to have been in this direction, but which he 
could have but little inhabited, never remaining long in Rome), is now a 
peaceful lettuce-garden, terminating on the brow of the hill in a pretty 
thicket of ilex, waving in the breeze like a crown of classical laurels on 
the ancient stones, where the illustrious of other centuries lived and 
walked, and looked forth on the same beauteous around. In 
the centre of the en are the so-called baths of Livia, to which I 
descended by a flight of steps until reaching a subterraneous t, 
which the guide lit up with torches. There are two small lofty ante- 
rooms, and then the bath, a well-proportioned apartment of small dimen- 
sions, with slight remains of having been faced with marble and orna- 
mented with frescoes. The bath itself is only large enough for one 
person; the ceiling above is arched. No light of course comes from 
without, the whole being und und. I confess I felt the place stuffy 
and unpleasant, and was but little interested. I sup want the 

of antiquity, for seeing these remains invariably bore me greatly. 
Above, in the garden, is a casino, painted in fresco, whose open galleries 
command a very magnificent prospect of Rome, the Janiculum, Monte 
Mario, and the Campagna. Afterwards I went to the Colosseum, it 
being Friday, to hear the usual sermon delivered there. In a rustic 
wooden pulpit, raised against the inner wall, stood a tonsured monk, 
dressed in brown, with a cord round his waist, who preached in Italian. 
Around him was grouped a numerous auditory, seated on chairs and 
forms placed in the central amphitheatre, or among the ruins. Beside 
the ulpit leant another monk, and below, several members of a confra- 
ternita, their faces completely covered, with only apertures for the eyes 
and mouth, dressed in light drab stuff. Up and down the central walk 
sauntered some English strangers ; a group of Roman women, with their 
picturesque head-dress of white, and red petticoats, who placed themselves 
in attitudes full of that unaffected grace Italians are born with about the 
steps of the large crucifix in the centre. The preacher, in a fine sonorous 
voice, addressed himself directly to the audience, discoursed of heaven 
and hell, aid reminded them every word and action was recorded by the 
avenging angel, and that the Christ suspended by his side in the pulpit, 
on'coming a second time, would judge, not pardon sinners. It was a 
scene for a painter. The sun shone brightly, and the blue sky peeped 
through the arched apertures. 

In this vast amphitheatre, which had once rung in savage roars with 
the sound of “ The Christians to the beasts!” where the venerable Igna- 
tius, and thousands of other holy martyrs, had been torn limb from limb 
amid the howls of insensate pagans; that same Christ is now proclaimed 
by the voice of a humble monk, yet, for his message’ sake, listened to with 
the profoundest reverence, while around lie the ruined temples of the 

s with scarce one stone upon another! There was a great silence, no 
one spoke but in whispers, for every soul united in the universal, all- 
powerful feelings of the moment; whatever might be the difference 
of creed, here was our common Lord, our common Saviour, our universal 
Judge! Who would not but exult in this triumph of our religion ? Do we 
not all worship the same Trinity? Whence then all this prejudice ?— 
“ Thou art of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas. Is Christ divided, 
or were we baptised in the name of Paul ?” 








‘I visited the Rospigliosi Palace, situated within a large cor- 

| ‘Cavallo, with dwarf acacias. “Tt is of immense 
size, more like a huge hospital than a private residence. The porter had 
great difficulty in preventing our paying paying a bond fide visit to the princess 
in our earnestness to discover the carte du pays ; but at last we were set 








night, and, tothe left, ascended a flight of leading into a 
small but iful and ations orange-troee and 
deheious roses that mead te tae 

even at this late season (10th of December). room of 


the Casino, at the extremity of the garden, Ae em prem 
which no copy can possibly render with justice the original. But why 
Le A A EHO to break one’s neck looking 
Deine Cheah oh wane a eet There is the same im the 
Angelo’s wonderful frescoes are compera- 
Sathya deapadiiony ool it is'barbarous. But here the love- 
liness of the houris who can tell? Loveliness for every taste—features in 
mould of beauty—the back of one fair head, with exquisitely fair 
hair blown by (eerste ester. ate sal aera 

aaliaghamenete h up among the great mountain clouds. 
But rai ae aiageath Sateastaia cliectrrece tall 
I must unconditionally quarrel with Phoebus, who bas the most inexpres- 
sive face, something like a shaved woman, which I account for by the 
fact that Guido, from a constant habit of painting women, could not 
adapt his soft pencil to the manly conceptions of “ Titian or a Vandyke. 

Moreover, the hair r of the god of day is so hi might pass for 

away with criticism; it is an imm Sa, and Aurora realy 

so flying on the ‘ambient ait, one fancies each moment she 
and disappear like the bright vision of a rainbow. Her face 
is 77 a "bol d, Setiiem cast, wanting the delicate loveliness of the attendant 
houris—her action grand and majestic, as she cleaves the air in her course 
with all the bearimg of a goddess. Her saffron robe rounded by the 
breeze harmonises grandly with the golden clouds behind her, as though 
she too were clothed with no meaner — than the gorgeous vapour. 


Still, one regrets that her figure shou so pressed against the edge 
of the picture, curtailing the full effect a sibel height of background 


would have ensured Aurora: the principal figure is thus, on a first 
glance, but a secondary object, and it is only after some moments, when 
time allows one to concentrate in some degree the admiring confusion of 
a first view into a steady gaze, that one contemplates her with sufficient 
attention. The bold dueling-f the horses is masterly; they actually 
appear as if rising from the ceiling, so admirably are the bright lights 


_ ‘The ee re Cee reiting pe 


here and there, bordered by mountains of the deepest Mediterranean 
blue—I could believe I was gazing on some “bit” in the Corniche 
road between Nice and Genoa, much diminished by distance, the colour- 
are so to the life. Sraoke mows cerns 

— ive of the deep 


if 
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mega at Florence, breathing the very essence of that motionless, 
teen: signe ge ee when dreams and faneies 
arise in The room was crowded. with 

vain ie dahon to. enous to moda fora a A in the 

happiest furore of genius, when engaged in a task peculiarly sympathetic. 

Guido himself could never have copied that. fresco, for every stroke 

speaks it.an inspiration. 

‘There are some very interesting pictures in the adjoining rooms of the 
Casino. In the left-hand room, some fine heads by Rubens, whe is always 

when. he is not gross and Flemish; anda ree aero 
ig as paint who, true even. pneaindmngenwnens distinguish- 
» has sacrificed his vanity in to represent his face 
e favourite tint, and appears in consequence.a very livid 
Here, too, is Guido’s famous A which, 
Lecafen sy eo He, e, simply because the copies /- resemble it ; 
power 9 a ear a age quite as good. Her attitude.is 
the Andromeda ofa ballet ; the sea.is.a vast. mass, “ with- 
oot fonm and vay” specially striking after having gazed.s0 lately on the 
“‘ azure main” in the “‘ Aurora,” and the monster is not at all horrible 
enough for the occasion. The only one of the dramatis persona I like 
being Perseus, = Dust” by D ng down from above in good earnest. 
The “Tri ominichino, tells a sad tale of the decline 
of art, beg -* of “ aie on age,” as Gibson calls it ; how imferior 
in treatment to that. finely-coloured picture on the same subject by 
Guereino, formerly in the Mr. Anderson, of Farley 
I was vastly pleased with the ‘ Death of Samson,” by Caracci, in the 
pprieeee sublimely drawn picture, though deficient in colouring. 
long arcade of the pate. losing its pillared distance in the back- 
ground—the prostrate figures in front howling with open mouths im 
agony—the.statue of the Pagan god still erect and untouched by the 
falling columns—Samson himself, with upturned sightless eyes, sinking 
down overcome by his gigantic effort—beyond, and seen under the 
arches, the banquet, where Dalilah is seated, who raises her hands in 
terror while the other Philistines rise in horror—brings the whole drama 
vividly before one; indeed, the sensation is that of giddiness, for all 
Heo seems falling also along with that great portico. 

High and ill seen is one of the loveliest of Albano’s lovely pie- 
tures—“‘ and Endymion,” gazing at each other from opposite sides 
of a come beyond is a wood, an Italian wood, black and = as of 
ilex, while here and there, among the trees, ay tn silver lights appear 
like gleams of crystal, giving = aoemenall effect. to patie 2 a 
i aceite tdbtnoesna tenes erga aie goddess herself, playing 
around her ere she sinks to rest, ms ietirasaaee Med 
with Endymion.” 

Two new cardinals were to —— waenetent gave re ‘. to oe 
of those c rece to as they t 
ate se. One a hsp Brunelli, had been nueciedaiiaieaaie 

receiving his hat from having been the means. of 


bringing together that ro some time notoriously 
Eg rem ientedheamnaii 
cite fen meritorious, I leave divines leiden ag ar 
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ing remark, that no one di or indirectly connected 
irs of a certain unhappy royal can reap much credit 


the palace, where the soirée was held, the streets were 
ee sme and soldiers, while near the entrance, in two 

in the street, were military bands playing alter- 
with the music, the torches, the crowd, the : 
arms and uniforms in the dark night, it was altoge- 
ing and gay a scene as needs be. A long suite of grand 
well lit up, were thrown open. After traversing some half- 
here stood servants, chasseurs, and camériers, at intervals, each 
murdering one’s name more cruelly than the other, as it was from 
mouth to mouth, the reception-room was at length reached—a saloon 
blazing with light. On one side of the door s the reverend pair in 
whose honour modern Rome put on her gale este grand in red 
and purple’; on the opposite side appeared the Princess Doria, acting on 
the occasion as Padrona di casa, and receiving allcomers. This daugh- 
ter of the old house of Talbot was splendidly dressed in pink, with beautiful 
diamonds, and, being at all times an imposing aristocratic dame, looked 
now a very queen. I will not call her positively handsome, but she has 
an over-abundance of that haughty bearing named “ style,” which, per- 
oe the whole, is better, “‘ for years cannot fade or custom stale” it. 
Grandly curtseying did she receive each party as they advanced, an- 
nounced by the sciaitaney names and des dhe Italian imagination of 
the servants supplied. The room was crammed, and the heat intense. 
Numbers of En Nich were there when I entered ; indeed, at that hour, the 
majority were English, as the Italians came later. To hear the hissing 
A the Saxon tongue one would have imagined oneself anywhere but at 

me. 

There was Monsignore T., nephew of Talbot of Malahide, and cousin 
of the Doria, who is so agreeably known to the English by his kindness 
and attention. He was plainly y Paswer as a priest, although he is next 
in rank to the cardinals, and much beloved by the Pope. I soon espied 
his fair good-natured face, and was saluted by him with the clerical reserve 
priests always assume in general company, when to shake hands with 
them would be a misdemeanour of the first magnitude! He took me up 
to the entrance in order to present me to Princess Doria, who received 
me quite in regal state oak is she not a queen in the Roman world, 
both from her exalted station, and her unsullied reputation, and th 
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virtues ?). She addressed a few nothings to me about Rome, the len 

of my stay, &c. ; after which I made my curtsey and retired, while files 
of other ladies passed on to pay her some short compliment, as the Ita- 
lians call a greeting. Madame la Marchesa B ia, the Tuscan am- 
bassadress, succeeded me, I observed. Looking round, I saw that superb 
creature—like Rome, imperial even in her decline—Fanny Kemble. 
There was not a Roman princess present who could outdo her in dignity 
and presence. She was magnificently dressed—perhaps a thought too 
theatrically — but looked wonderfully handsome at a little distance. 
What a treat to hear the deep melodious tones of her fine voice, and 
recal those evenings when she entranced all London and kept a whole 
theatre breathless on her words. Ah! she’s a noble creature, and I 
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longed to tell her so, which, not being able to do, I give vent to my feel- 
ings now in sober prose. Lockhart was beside her, rapt in attention at 
her lively sallies, but looking pale and worn—the essence of a man, so 
to say. 

bates of the smaller rooms through which we made our way I en- 
countered our own Duke and Duchess of Northumberland. He was in 
regimentals, and looked scence: ahem with his wicked sparkling eyes 
wandering about in all directions ; his perfect high-breeding and gracious 
affability telling well as contrasted with the somewhat haughty bearing 
of the Italian princes, who fail in that finish of first-rate rank in placing 
those to whom they address themselves on a perfect par for the time 
being. The duchess looked ill, although she has a very pleasin 
countenance. Cardinal Wiseman was also present, receiving no e 
of respectful ovations from all the English Catholics. But the fea- 
ture of the evening, and what all the world goes to see, are the Roman 
princesses in their diamonds, it being etiquette for them to appear in full 
toggery on such occasions. There was a brilliant group of them glitter- 
ing like stalactites in one room. The Princess Borghese, a French wo- 
man (second wife to the prince, his former consort having been a Talbot 
and sister of the Doria, to whom he was so ardently attached every one 
wondered he ever married again) ; she wore a superb tiara, with side sprays 
of diamonds behind her plaited hair in front, somewhat in the Queen 
Philippa style. With her were the Princesses Altieri and Piombario, all 
very brilliant, but minor lights in comparison. Every one was lookin 
out for the Princess Torlonia, who as yet had not appeared. All at 
once there was a crushing and crowding, people all standing on tiptoe, 
and elbowing each other, every one making for a particular corner of the 
room. I went, attracted by the multitude, to see what it was, when, lo! 
advancing from the door, appeared the fair — the cynosure of all 
eyes—the Princess Torlonia nata Colonna. Never have I seen anything 
half so superlatively brilliant—our own Queen on a birthday, is, in point 
of diamonds, but a housemaid in comparison. Her tiara, or rather 
crown (for it encircled her head), was, in size and splendour, fit only for 
the Empress of Golconda, does such a personage exist ; how she supported 
the weight is more than I can fancy—like Danaé, she must have been 
overcome by accumulated riches. und her neck were four or five rows 
of large single diamonds of the size of a bird’s egg, simply linked together ; 
her stomacher was one mass of brilliants, and round her waist was a 
double chain ending in immense tassels. She looked transcendent, and 
as she swept by the lights and moved about, innumerable irises of gor- 

us colours glanced over the magnificent stones, reminding me of the 
beautiful fountains at St. Peter’s in a sunshiny day. I cannot say she 
struck me at the moment as ing human, but as some beneficent 
fairy, perhaps, just risen from the’silver depths of Ocean’s richest caves, 
“ where the rocks of coral grow,” and yet breathing the same air asa 
Galatea or an Amphitrite. This noble deughtes of the —- house of 
Colonna has withal a queenly bearing; she is not absolutely handsome, 
but her large soft eyes and pale composed face are full of sweet womanly 
expression. She underwent all the staring and the jostling around her 
with a quite regal unconcern. She is used to be stared at, and don't 
care a fig for the canaille that stood gaping at her. In age she may be 
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about thirty, while her prineely banker-husband, the millionaire, must be 
naan a wizen, white-haired old man, fit for her grandfather ; 
are extremely attached and always together. She 
his riches, he outward and visible of the internal 
Eicon of he chen for who would not trust a man who can 
afford toexhibit'his wife as the real veritable statue of diamonds described 
in the “Arabian Nights ?” Somebody said, they wondered she ventured 
a Set ee atl nctaemnct decane 
too—it would not have been done in the wild of ‘Gaspa- 
ampunity I warrant, but my lady princess would have _ 
Sead disetemamtdanesheleny ransom levied on the old prin 


The of the Torlonia family is the Duchessa di Poli, rower ears 
law of Torlonia, and niece of the - She arrived after the 
princess, ‘and divided public attention. Her hair, black and glossy as 


the ravea's ming, lay in smooth ich teases over a brow of marble white- 
ness, and was ‘profusely ornamented with emeralds and diamonds. She 
has glancing brilliant black eyes, a pretty mouth “ wreathed in smiles,” 
and a charming figure, withal a grace and tournure quite Parisian—gue 
peut on souhaiter de mieux? And I can answer for it, she is as amiable 
as she is handsome, for I know her well and like her exceedingly. How 
long the ladies stood the mo I cannot tell, for I got tired and went 
away, after a conversation with the Tuscan ambassador, all besprinkled 
with stars.and orders on a rich uniform, who informed me of the melancholy 
‘death of the young Prince Corsini, sole heir of that great house, son of the 
Duke of Cassigliano, and betrothed to the sister of the Queen of Spain, 
whom he was to:have married in thespring. “ Mais l'homme propose et 
;” -+he is daid.low now, and with him the hope of the great 
Corsini line, one of the noblest and richest in Italy. 

Via ia, or Street of Tombs, is one of the dest sights of 
“Swen propriate and affecting a h to the eek detain 
mistress of Sani like her, in ruin, but seattle in its fallen 
state. De icgiiliial aehevhanettdieaaad: the solemn reality 


tomb of Cecilia Metella, the long vista of ruins open outstretching for 
miles over the desolate Campagna; stones, towers, monuments, shapeless 
masses, lie on every.side piled upon each other, forming an avenue of 
mer oe RE Beneath is the original Roman pavement, 
and very bad.and rough.it is. Then there is such an enchanting view 
of Rome and its ancient walls, A Gg EE 
for miles | d sniles bopond the Apennines, ending in Mouni Soracte, 
7 ur rm purple to pl-ylowish pk In front lies 
Frascati, nestled in the folds.of the mountains, dotted with forests and 
villages; above is Albano; while around extends the long level line of 
the Campagna, that earthen Dead Sea—calm, immovable, interminable, 
Fa 

made a tour in the Trastevere, lying beyond St. Peter's, 
"Tei not the least like Rame, but has a peculiar, 


if 
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stands the church of San Onofieo, with its surrounding colonnade. ‘There 
is 8 eo pate look about ‘the place, very ing, and ‘the 
wiew of Rome from the terrace before the entrance is quite magnificent— 
grander far than from the’Gapitol. I think imagination run wild could 
scarcely conjure up a panorama more splendidly varied, and magnificent 
ns eee ruins, surrounded and eniframed by 

ide the church = ie planted with some solemn old 
pine-trees, where it is said Tasso, after his escape from Ferrara, loved ‘to 
voam. At t, it is remarkable as THE spot for viewing St. Peter's, 
standing ‘full of majesty below ‘in all ‘its vast proportions. The church 
itself of San Onofico is small and insignificant save for its antiquated air. 
Un the tribune are some lovely frescoes by Peruzzi, one particularly in 
the centre, representing the Virgin and our Saviour enthroned, of 
great beauty. They are surrounded bya circle of deep blue clouds; her 
robe is of the same tint, also the mantle around the Christ, relieved below 
by the delicate pink of his other drapery. This deep blue is full of cha- 
racter, mysterious and grand. Above are frescoes by Pastatiethnbos-em 
danemg and ‘playing .on instruments—all of surpassing grace; while 
above, under the ‘form of an old man, with outstretched arms, appears 
“ The Eternal.” There is, too, here a charming dewy Correggio, and 
other good ‘frescoes. The tomb of Tasso is surmounted by a mean profile 
likeness in oils, set in a -medallion—a miserable daub, which the friars 
themselves say is no likeness. This ‘tomb is a disgrace to Rome. In 
death as in life Tasso seems fated to:neglect and contumely, and whilst 
Ariosto and Dante boast the proudest monuments, he, alone, is left with- 
out a fittimg memorial. The frescoes of Domenichino, outside the church, 
under a , are faded and poor. 

Santa Maria, in Trastevere, a grand Basilica, stands in a piazza, with 
its usual aecompaniment of a lovely fountain. There are some curious 
frescoes outside of the twelfth century—the Virgin on her throne, with 
female saints on either side, crowned and bearing basins streaked with 
blood, marking ‘them as ‘having been martyrs. The interior is solemn 
and sombre, and of fine proportions, consisting in single parallel rows of 
columns up'the nave, great single blocks, with a high entablature above. 
There was an excessive air of devotion among the people present, who 
looked savagely at an intruder, while a — old sacristano would ‘not 
give me any information—a rare thing in polite Italy; these are Tras- 
tevere manners, I su 

The apsis is cindiiaaiiy raised on steps; around are many curious old 
monuments; everything, indeed, looks as antique as if no one had 
touched the place since the time-of its founder, Julius I., in 340. It is 
said to have been the first church where service was ever performed. 
Numbers of popes have restored and embellished it. Over the apsis are 
some fine mosaics—Christ and the Virgin enthroned, in the Romanesque 
style, which makes their relative position very remarkable; then there 
are eal 2 mr em eee Rugler says, “ The re- 
innedieds ‘trammels of the Byzantine school is here apparent, and 
that they be considered the first purely western work of a higher 
order sane by Italian art.” 

I call this.a terrible church; 05-1 ‘Hemematene it looked altogether 
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so stern. I wouldn't sleep in it for the fortune of Torlonia. I am sure 


the eens sat desinhenls nites cece. oeearen 
elegant designed by Domenichino, with an angel on the roof, he 
has left i All brings one face to face with these great 


masters in “‘ their habit as they lived” is interesting. 

Santa Maria dall’ Orto is situated in an out-of-the-way corner, between 
high walls, with palm-trees and oranges peeping over. A very convenient 
place to be robbed. 1 had immense diffic Laker a in, as the sacris- 
tano was deaf, and had gone aloft to wind the clock up. His daughter, 
a slatternly young damsel in slip-shod shoes, called and screamed, ‘“ Papa, 

!” to every note in the gamut, for a long time, addressing only 
“empty air.” At last, when the clock was wound, down came the old 
man, and the door was opened. This is a beautiful church, quite a small 
St. Peter’s, covered in the same style with the most precious marbles, and 
designed by Guilio Romano in admirable taste. One cannot say if it be 

or small, so perfect are the proportions—quite a gem of architec- 
ture. It is called Dall’ Orto from a mirgculous picture behind the altar, 
found in a garden, the spot being marked by a stone, with an inscription, 
in the centre of the church. How strange to find such a shrine hid in 
an obscure forsaken corner—the cloisters, too, occupied as a manufactory 
of tobacco ! 

I next drove to Santa Cecilia, built on what was the house of that in- 
teresting personage ; standing back from the street, in a large cortile— 
a low, quaint old building, something like a barn decorated with columns. 
Her life, under Catholic handling, has become a pretty legend. In 
extreme youth she was converted to Christianity, but, notwithstanding, 
was forced to marry a Pagan. A vow of chastity prevented her consent- 
ing to live with him as a wife, which, on discovering, her husband much 
resented, showing his displeasure by conduct marked by savage brutality. 
But her sweetness and resignation overcame him, and he learnt to respect 
without understanding her resolve. At this period he was visited witha 
dream. He imagined he was in heaven, where his hands were joined to 
those of his wife by angels, who crowned them with roses and lilies. His 
brother Tiberius, entering his apartment soon after, asked from whence 
came the delicious odour of flowers he perceived? So great an impression 
was made on them both by this circumstance, added to Cecilia’s entrea- 
ties, that they became Christians. 

The prefect of Rome soon discovered their altered sentiments, con- 
demned S. Cecilia to be stifled in her bath, and her husband and brother- 
in-law to decapitation. In a side chapel is shown the identical bath 
where she suffered martyrdom. It has evidently been an ancient bath- 
room, and is exceedingly curious. There are still the remains of the 
leaden pipes, and the spaces and holes round the walls for the evaporation 
of the steam. This dates back as early as 230, she having been among 
the early martyrs. 

But the beauty of beauties is her monument under the high altar, 
sculptured by Maderno, an artist who assisted Bernini in his additions to 
St. Pietro. The saint is lying as in an open coffin, precisely as her re- 
mains were found. The face, on the ground, is turned away, giving 8 
Sweet curve to the neck; the body, delicately small and fragile ; the 
pretty feet bare—all, as it were, twisted into a strange form, as if flung 
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igently into the grave. The body covered with grave-cloths, save 
an head sal neck ; a former wra aa round with a cloth. To gi 
an idea of the affecting and exquisite beauty, the deadness of the whole 


re, is impossible. I could have gazed for hours. 
nes Cecilia, as patroness of music, is all-glorious in Raphael’s divine 


picture at Bologna—young, fresh, glowing, her face upturned with an 
inspired look, while in her hein are the keys of an organ: a most sweet 
saint. 


Nuns inhabit the convent opening from the church, living under the 
strictest rules. They never are to be seen, but fly from gazers, and sing 
in a gallery veveanlie the church behind a gilded screen. Many of 
them (the female cutode said) are young and beautiful. 

I could not conclude my tour in the Trastevere without a visit to a 
magnificent edifice, the Corsini Palace, whose only fault is its * back of 
beyond,” “out of all ken” situation ; still such a building lends dignity 
even to a suburb. 

The carriage enters a double cortile surrounded by pillars, open on one 
side to the gardens, ascending the steep side of the Janiculum, rising 
abruptly behind. One is deposited at the foot of the great staircase 
Msnaling into the court, which, after the first flight, divides majesti- 
cally, and thus mounts to the upper story, producing a monstrous grand 
effect. On the first floor is the gallery, entered through a fine large hall, 
where the different doorways are screened with the Corsini arms, richly 
embroidered on velvet. The gallery is immense, consisting of at least 
ten large rooms filled with pictures ; but, on the whole, I do not call it 
an interesting collection. There is a great deal of trash and too little 
variety, especially an over-abundance of enamelled, affected Carlo Dolces, 
and maniéréd Carlo Marattas—the latter especially all as like “as two 

,” for one sees his wife’s face in every picture, always turned the same 
way, and with the same head drapery. This monotony is very wearying ; 
both these painters belong to the second or silver age in painting, after 
the pure gold of Raphael, Titian, and the elder masters had been ex- 
hausted. There is one fine dewy Carlo Dolee—a Virgin and Child, 
very happy—and much superior to many other works of his here. The 
Corsinis appear to revel in a perfect indigestion of Carlo Dolces, for the 
vom of their Florence place is full of his pictures. There is his cele- 

“Head of Poetry,” which, truth to say, looks ill, thin, and 
languid to my mind, afificted with rather weak eyes. But to return ; 
here are some fine Guercinos, specially a head of Christ crowned with 
thorns—horribly beautiful—some bluish Caraccas, and some pals, in- 
ressive Guidos ; strange that an artist who cou/d paint so divinely 
should condeseend to soodh such meagre shadows as these. Never did 
genius display a greater inequality. Among a multitude of uninteresting 
and feeble landscapes are some interesting ones by Poussin and Salvator 
Rosa ; a number, too, of Dutch pictures are here—Boths and Berghem, 
&e. But I hate this naturalist’s low-life school at all times, and most 
of all in dear, romantic, poetic Italy, where such a style is an abomination. 
There is a fine portrait of Philip II., Mary’s poor, pale lean tyrant, by 
Titian ; and others of great interest and immense value as paintings, by 
Albert Durer, Vandyke, Rubens, &c.—two pictures specially by the 
latter, showing how well he coudd paint when not indulging in exaggera- 
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jon.and coarseness. Luther and his wife are curious as i is: 
hideous, which makes his marriage all the more as he never 
induced her to break her vows for the sake of her beauty most assuredly. 
Luther is a fat, jolly friar, with a.double chin, vulgar face, and stupid ex- 
pression ; D’Aubigne had better not front his life with such a. portrait! 

I was-much interested by a series of small pi “The Life of a 
Soldier” —from our having had bad prints of at home, hanging up. 
in a room now pulled down, where I used to study them intensely asa. 
child. Seeing these pictures quite transported. me back to those happy, 
happy days when my sun shone without an envious cloud. I remembered 

one of them, and the horrors they used to cause me—people roast- 
ing before fires, churches and houses burning, carriages robbed and 
passengers murdered, men hung by dozens to the branches of trees. 

The so-called gem of the collection is a Murillo—a very ugly Virgin 
(more than commonly homely and uninteresting even for him)—sitting 
with the infant Saviour —— a sun-baked wall. The colouring is 
superb, but the subject—the lay figure—atrocious. 

What kings and princes Guten Corsini, to possess two such palaces, 
one darkening the Lung Arno at Florence, with a superb gallery of paint- 
ings.also; and then this overgrown, monstrously fine place at Rome, with 
dozens.of splendid villas in Tuscany and Romagna to boot. Talk of our 
English dukes, why they are lodged like farmers in comparison! Now 
the young prince is dead, there is no one left but that horrid man the 
Duke C——, as heir to all this wealth, a monster odious with hornd 
vice, peeeny and hideous to look on, and despised by every one. The 

ish marriage intendéd for the poor fellow now dead would have been 
a rare catch for the daughter of Rianzares, and shows that the Dowager 
Queen of Spain had her eyes open, all over Europe, to snap up the best 
for her brood. Well, the Spanish bride will zot come now, to queen it 
over the Doria and the other haughty Roman princesses, and vex them 
all by being sister of Isabella of Spain. -Ainsi va le monde.. She would 
most likely have been as unscrupulous as her royal sister, and have soon 
set up a cavalier servente on her own account. These old walls are 
roomy enough for any intrigues, since Christina of Sweden inhabited 
them during her residence in Rome, and died here, too. Oh, would they 
could speak, those walls, and call me in to be their confidante, and 
chronicle their secret-whispered revelations—what volumes would I not 
write ! 

I went to see “ Father Mary Burder, abbot-elect. of Mount St. Bernard,, 
in Leicestershire, solemnly blessed. by Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop of 
Westminster, in the church of St. Gregory the Great, on the Ccelian 
hill.” Such being the pompous style in which the ceremony was set: 
forth on the ticket given me by Monsignore T——, my very kind friend. 
I could not repress a smile at the declamatory wording of the paper, 
when I thought how, far away from. England. and its laws, these gentle- 
men revelled, as it were, in titles and honours prohibited by a schismatic: 
and abominably obstinate Parliament of sturdy Protestants. 

Mr. (late archdeacon) Manning was to preach the sermon, and as I am 
a fervent admirer of his pure, saint-like character, I was glad of the: 
opportunity of hearing him. I am no Catholic, and. never could relish: 
the mass, but I hope I can appreciate genuine evangelical holiness: 
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wherever I find it, and I do believe; if ever a true saint walked unsullied: 
amid the darkness and shadow of this lower world, it is:that man. Hevis- 
a perfect St. Francois de Salis, without the nonsense of Madame de 
Chantal; and, like that amiable saint, the very children follow him: in 
the street, so benign and benevolent are his bearing and countenance. 

Since his conversion, or perversion, as people please to view it, he 
almost entirely inhabits Rome, where, having joined a society ot a 
inhabiting the Accademia Ecclesiastica, he passes his time in study and: 
great retirement, only appearing in public at occasional periods, such as: 
the present, when he conceives that his duty calls him forth, 

The morning of the ceremony was one of the very worst of the year— 
a pouring rain, such as Rome only can boast—rivers ran down the 
streets, and water-spouts poured from the heavens. The church of San 
Gregory, situated beyond the Colosseum, took us into the worst part of 
the city in point of roads, the earriage sunk down in the soft mud, and 
the horses scrambled over the ancient Roman way, under the arch of 
Titus, as if they intended to lose their legs, and deposit us there in the 
shape of modern ruins. Spite, however, of the weather, a number. of 
carriages were already assembled at the foot of the handsome flight of. 
steps on which stands the church, in a quiet, sequestered corner, nearsome 
publie gardens, whose groves afford a pleasant shade in a fine day, and’ 
enliven a somewhat gloomy position. It is not a large building, and'I 
was disappointed in finding the interior entirely modernised. Monsignore 
T , who took a lively interest’ in everything, received us near the 
door, and placed us in an excellent position close by the altar. Cardinal 
Wiseman soon advanced within the rails, and the organ. pealed forth. 
The robing the priests was all done at the altar, and such a rustling 
of silks, and satins, and embroideries—such a display of lace and fine 
linen never could have been conceived out of a milliner’s shop. The 
abbot-elect undressed until one became positively alarmed at the pro- 
bable consequence, and I irreverently thought of the clown at Astley’s; 
but, as in the case of that personage, the contingency had been duly cone 
sidered, and much as was taken off, still more remained behind ; the poor: 
man must have narrowly escaped suffocation in his original state. As to 
the-cardinal, he peeled off various times during the morning, and under- 
went the most marvellous transformations imaginable. He went in blaek, 
changed into red, and finally came out very splendid in purple; how all 
this was managed I cannot say, but vouch for the fact. He looked re- 
markably well in the last dress, with a scarlet cap—like an old Venetian 
picture by Tintoretto—as nothing could be: more dignified and appro- 
priate than his appearance as he sat enthroned in a great gilt arm-chair, 
under the temporary canopy of crimson velvet erected for him. One fat: 
Benedictine monk in attendance on him nearly underwent strangulation. 
inthe process of dressing ; he could not get into his clothes on any termsy 
and performed agonising gymnastics in consequence, causing him to look 
very red in the face all the morning afterwards. Then others could: not 

‘the strings to tie on their vestments, and left them hanging down 

behind on the black sottanas like untidy schoolboys; and altogether 
there was no end of confusion. 

I never was present at so wearisome a ceremony, lasting five entire 
hours. I never saw, even in Rome, such walking about, and such extra 
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bowing, and the same things done over and over again, as if for a penance 
—and a real penance it was in good truth to me, heretic as I am! 

The abbot-elect paraded backwards and forwards within the rails and 
without the rails twenty times, and put his mitre on and took it off until 
I actually got giddy. There was a regular ecclesiastical prompter, or 
master of the ceremonies, who kept everybody in order, making the 
funniest little nods and subdued gestures, like a well-behaved Neapolitan, 
as he marshalled them when to sit and when to stand, and if the eternal 
mitre was or was not to be worn. The abbot-elect (poor man, how I 
pitied him) lay prostrated flat on the steps of the altar for nearly an hour, 
while the seven penitential psalms were chanted over him. When he 
got up he looked just escaped from — 

It was an immense relief when all this tiresome ceremonial was over, 
and Manning in the pulpit. He looked ashy pale, but the thorough-bred 
English gentleman he is in every feature—a striking contrast to the fat, 

uffy, mon monks around him. This sermon was on the unbelief of 
Bt. Thomas, a8 applied to the rationalist want of faith apparent im 
Protestants; and in the course of his address he spoke emphatically of 
Cardinal Wiseman, to whom he pointed as the Primate of England, and 
legal successor of Augustine. I thought the composition wanting in 
depth, although nicely worded. His manner, too, is against him, being 
dull and monotonous, and his voice weak and incapable of deep modula- 
tions. Altogether, I was disappointed in his public appearance, and I 
would much prefer listening to his pious discourses in private, as more 
suited to his manner and character, both marked by an extreme humility 
and gentleness, rendering him unfit to battle, as it were, with the 
passions of the multitude. Wiseman, who has been preaching a weekly 
course of sermons, is a far more ¢elling orator. Both his address, voice, 
and dignified presence are well adapted “to catch the ears of the ground- 
lings.” Immense crowds were drawn to hear him, among whom, con- 
icuous, were great numbers of English converts, as well as numerous 
testants. It is easy to perceive how full of hope all the Catholics are 
in regard to the many conversions taking place. Rome is crowded now 
with new converts, who are féted and fussed with immensely. 

The Palazzo Colonna, like a true Roman house, looks nothing at all 
from the street ; indeed, I am pretty sure that a row of shops are erected 
in front—stables there are, certainly, and a church pushed violently up 
into one corner. Over this odd medley of buildings are fixed the stemme, 
or armorial bearings of the great Colonna. On entering a vast cortile 
the enormous size of the palazzo appears ; still, all jumbled together, and 
without any regular facade, masses of wall run in all directions, and open 
into inner courts, and all sorts of wonderful places covering an immense 

ce of ground. Half of the pianonobile, or first floor, is occupied by 

French embassy, the other half is dedicated to the pictures; and, as 
both these suites are respectively the finest in Rome, the extent of the 
whole palace may be imagined. Below, on the ground floor, is the 
studio of that charming painter, the Professore Minardi, as well as a 
barrack ; above, al secondo, are the private apartments of the Colonna 
family ; so, altogether it is much like a Noah's ark in point of variety. 
Between the French ambassador and the picture-gallery one common 
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stair is used, leading into a common ante-room of great size, where the 
numerous doors are all alike covered with tapestry, so that it would be a 
very pardonable mistake to walk into the presence of the Count de 
Razneval. Chance, however, directed my steps aright, and I entered. 
The first two rooms are hung with old tapestry, then begin the pictures, 
of which there is a most pleasing, but not an extensive, collection. In 
the first room are two landscapes, by Albano, remarkable rather for size 
than beauty; and a Holy Family, by Guilio Romano, where the rich 
colouring recals the Venetian school, while the admirable grouping 
reminds one of the disciple and admirer of Raphael. Here, too, is a 
beautiful Paul Veronese, bright, living, glowing. St. Cecilia, his wife, 
having sat as the model represented for the nonce in an exaggerated 
state of nudity, especially scandalous as personifying that chaste lady, 
who suffered persecution rather than endure the pains and pleasures in- 
separable from connubial intercourse. Barring the name, ’tis a grand 
_—— and the model the very type of a ripe voluptuous Venetian 
uty. Portraits there are by Titian and Tintoretto, and Lord knows 

what artist beside; but who can tarry in these chambers with that 
glorious sala beyond, the finest room in all Rome, brilliant with frescoes, 
paintings mirrors, chandeliers, statues, marbles, ivory, and gilding, all 

ending in one great glowing mass, charming and astonishing the be- 
wildered gaze. It was built by one of the family, a great general, who, 
after a victory gained for the Caiatiean, as if the palace were not already 
immense enough, added this sumptuous a 

Truly these Italian nobles are lodged like kings of the earth ; palatial 
architecture cannot be conceived out of Italy; or the size, grandeur, and 
decoration of the ancestral halls of those proud families whose names are 
immortalised as the great feudatories of their country—too mighty for 
subjects, too divided for sovereigns. I remembered the words of Gibbon 
as my eye swept down the gorgeous space, when speaking of the family 
residences of the Roman princes, “as the most costly monuments of 
elegance and servitude; the perfect arts of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture having been prostituted in their service, and their galleries and 
gardens decorated with the most precious works of antiquity which taste 
and vanity have prompted them to collect.” Queen Victoria could never 
exist in Buckingham Palace had she ever come to Rome; and it is lucky 
for our nation it is not etiquette for the sovereign to travel, else her 
already incipient taste for bricks and mortar would ruin poor John Bull 
outright. To be sure, this regal pile was raised by Pope Martin V., who, 
with a proper portion of that family pride for which popes are famous, 
wished to mark his reign both for the good of his descendants, and, at 
least, in case of accidents, to secure himself a palatial residence ; for 
those were days when the popes were vastly pushed about, and ve 
urreverently elbowed, and kept on the trot from Avignon to Rome, wi 
an occasional flight into Spain, by way of a change. Martin did, how- 
ever, remain quietly in the Eternal City after the Council of Constance, 
and lived to finish this prize palace. 

But to return. This gallery is more than two hundred and twenty feet 
long, x tage. at the further end in a sort of tribune supported by 
vast columns, raised on steps. Within this holy of holies, in aristo- 
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cratic exclusiveness, are two beautiful Venuses by Bronzino, which the 
extreme delicacy of the prince has caused to be draped with an ill-assorted 
garment painted in water-colours, and therefore removable. This dress- 
making spoils two: fine pictures entirely. I am afraid, with my ill- 
educated eyes fresh from Florence, and the unadorned natural charms of 
Titian’s Venuses, this over-scrupulosity of Prince Colonna was thoroughly 
thrown awayon me. It would take pages to enumerate half the pictures 
and sculptures in this gallery. ne fine portrait of the poetess Vittoria 
Colonna is interesting ; and another by Vandyke, of some family 

. sealed strikingy and: noble. As to the statues, I am 
grown difficult, after the Vatican and the Capitol, and did not look at 
them. Zhe thing is the superb gallery itself, the ensemble intoxicating 
the eye by a harmony of brilliancy, luxury, size, and grandeur. 
One of the marble steps is broken by a cannon-ball that penetrated the 


folly and wickedness the Roman canaylia can be guilty of. From a win- 
dow at the end'of the gallery I entered the gardens occupying the site 
of the baths of Constantine, on the s ascent of the Quirinal, and the 
spot where those splendid horses were dug’ up that now ornament the 
beautiful fountain opposite the Pope’s summer palace. Very picturesque 
gardens they are, ascending by double flights of steps through alleys of 
box and bay, along the margin of trickling streams and gushing foun- 
tains, to the hill above, where, from: a grand terrace, one looks over 
Rome. 

On this terrace are some gigantic fragments and capitals, said to have 
formed part of a Temple of Sun erected. by the Emperor Aurelian. 
But I cannot bring myself to believe a building of that size was possible ; 
and as:there is‘no certain information on the subject, it is orthodox to 
doubt. Near by, and looking down a place much like the bottomless 
= some curious remains of the baths, now used'as a granary, but, 
ike all other classical:ruins, so vague and indefinite, they might as well 
not:be-there, as far as satisfying one’s curiosity goes. I poked my head 
down through an aperture into.a deep vault of arched caverns, and I said, 
“ery curious,” “‘Dear'me, how wonderful!” without a notion why, or 

ing in the least what I was looking at. Behind the terrace is 

® garden not quite so ill kept as are Italian parterres in general. Great 
loaded with fresh fruit, flung back the rays of the setting 

sumopposite, making one happy by the notion of having suddenly leapt 
into summer; for in these seeluded nooks, embesomed in ilex and bay, 
within great orchards of the orange and the lemon, not a vestige reminds” 
one of the course of the seasons; and a perennial summer reigns. We 
emergedidown a long covered berceau, at an iron gate opening on the 
Quirinal opposite: the Rospigliosi Palace, and near the beautiful fountain 
that crests.the steep ascent of Monte Cavallo, opposite the Pope's palace, 
where:Castor and Pollux, in semblance of eternal youth and beauty, hold 
back the oe steeds, whilst the lofty fountain rises: between, sparkling; 

To-day, I saw the apartments in the Capitol called the Conservatorio: 
—enoble: suite omthe first floor: They struck like a-well, and even my 
Italian companion complained of the cold. The first two or three rooms 
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are finely painted in fresco, the subjeects.chosen from Roman.history:, But) 
in.a certain. corner-chamber are the precious relics of the city—. 
objects, perhaps, of greater interest than any others in the world.. On. a. 
stands the bronze. wolf with the infants Romulus and Remus.. 
i -have made this. group familiar in the furthest corners of the. 
world, but the original is-no:less.striking,, To.see the very bronze taken. 
from the Forum, where it. was. venerated as the genius of Rome, and. to. 
see also the rent. in the: hinder leg, made by the lightning: which fell, 
when Cxsar was murdered, is i to leap back into bygone centuries,. 
and to feel. individualised with their most. famous legends.. Opposite is a. 
bronze bust of Junius Brutus, with the eyes nes giving it a. curious: 
sinister expression. This had “gy “ne of an antique head, and 
of being a strong likeness. To what disputes have this head. and. the, 
wolf given rise! what volumes have been written per and contra their 
originality!. whether this on which I gazed was the wolf of the Capitol. 
For my pet I delight to feel of a. most believing spirit, and to receive: 
with faith all the custode told us.. Here, too, are the bronze ducks, with. 
open, quacking bills—images of those that saved the city of the Casars. 
They were excavated, it.is said, at: the foot of the Tarpeian Rock. Here, 
too, are the Fastes Consulares, containing the lists of all the consuls 
from the time of Augustus,—mutilated, broken, and obscure, they are the 
only guide history possesses, to the uninitiated eye appearing utterly unr 
intelligible. Here is also a wonderful. head of Medusa, by Bernini,. fine 
enough to take the second place in poetic horror after focnnnith tre-. 
painting at Florence. 

Nothing I have seen in Rome carried me more back to my early imagi-. 
nations than the relics collected in these rooms. It is here I realised 
being at Rome; fabulous story and far-off history seemed, as it were, 
within my grasp; the great shadows of antiquity were resuscitated. at my. 
individual call; they are mine—I see, feel, examine them—and long~-past; 
ages live again in the associations of the moment. Afterwards I went. to 
the church of the Ara Celi, close by, up that long flight of one hundred. 
and. twenty-four marble steps, overtopping the Capitol, the site of they 
Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, to see the Santo Bambino. As I was in the 
company of a devout Catholic, I put on my gravest face, which I found. it. 
a.hard matter to maintain.. We were ushered into aside chapel off the 
sacristia, where, after waiting some time, one of the monks a 
We intimated our wish. to be presented, to which he acquiesced, and, 
straightway proceeded to light four candles on the altar, and to unlock 
the front panel, out of which he took. a large gilt box.. The box. was 
covered. with common, wearable-looking baby-clothes, which he put om 
one side; he then placed the box on the altar, and safesteneds the: lida 
several layers of white silk, edged with gold, were then removed, and at. 
last. appeared the Bambino, in the shape of an ugly painted doll, some, 
two feet high. A more complete little monster I never beheld—the face, 
painted a violent red, the hair, also wooden, in rigid. curls, altogether. 
very like-one- of the acting troop.in Punch’s theatre; there was a gold,, 
jewelled crown on its head, andthe body—<swathed in white silk, like.an. 

ian —was covered with Keenan emeralds, and pearls, but of no, 
great. size or value; the little feet. were hollow, and of. gold. Of all 
sights in the world, the Bambino, ought to be the most.humiliating to, a 


ee 
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Catholic. Such abject superstition reminds one of the savage Indians, 
who worship onions and stones. The monk said the Bambino was 
cinque cento, which they always do faute de mieux, and added, with a 
devout look, “mae molto igioso.” When he goes to the sick, he 
rides in their coach sent for him, and is held up at the window to be 
adored. At Christmas there are no end of ceremonies, in which he 
takes a prominent part. First, the presepio, where he appears in the 
arms of a lay figure habited like the Virgin, while another stands by 
representing Joseph. But he is very great indeed at the Epiphany, when 
he is paraded up and down the church, crammed with the foulest of the 
Roman rabble, and escorted by bands of splendid military music, playing 

and then held up at the great door facing the hundred and 
twenty-four steps, on which the people kneel and worship him! Alack, 
alack! can we be in the nineteenth century, and such things be? The 
church of Ara Celi is immortalised by Gibbon as the place where he first 
dreamed his future history. The pillars of Egyptian granite in the nave 
are all of different lengths, taken from various ruined temples ; and every- 
thing is ancient, gloomy, and suggestive. 

In the beautiful Piazza del Popolo, with its three superb fountains for 
ever splashing in the sunshine, and opposite the Pincian Hill, whose steep 
sides are darkened with groves of pine, and broken by classical arcades, 
pillared terraces, and statues, where the elegantes of Rome daily display 
themselves, like bright butterflies under the shadow of the solemn trees, 
among the flowers, and gaze on the sun sinking behind the vast cupola of 
St. Peter’s—is situated the American embassy. Mr. Cass, the present 
ambassador (son of General Cass, famous as the man who hates the Eng- 
lish so profoundly), is well known here for his urbanity and constant 
hospitality, of which I had a sample last night at one of his grand recep- 
tions, where I esteemed myself not a little favoured, being the only 
English person present. The night was bitterly cold, with the vigorous 
biting cold of an English winter, but the weather did not prevent a large 
circle assembling at his palazzo soon after eight o'clock, the hours at 
Rome being primitively early, spite of the superabundance of English. 
A large suite of elegant rooms were thrown open, furnished with the 
bon gotit and luxury of a Parisian petite maitresse. Pictures and sculp- 
tures adorned the walls in profusion—an evidence, I think, of American 
taste for art, which leads them to a more general love of the fine chef- 
@euvres, executed by their native artists, in the usual decoration of 
houses than we English are accustomed to indulge in. 

I was surprised to see that so large a number of Americans were in 
Rome ; there certainly could not have been less than 300 assembled. 
The ladies were most elegantly dressed ; much more in the true Parisian 
style, and without that owtré caricature too usual among ourselves, where 
a fashion originally pretty is tortured “to very tatters” by a fatal want 
of good taste. Such a number of beautiful girls I never, I think, saw 
assembled together—a book of beauty might have been got up on the 
spot. They say American ladies’ wb are evanescent ; perhaps it may 
be so, for their style of beauty is particularly frail and delicate, making it 
all the lovelier and more feminine while it lasts. The circle of fair young 
girls at Mr. Cass’s were mostly in the very burst of womanhood—sweet, 
wax-light creatures, like beautiful exotics, looking too ethereal for “the 
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winds of heaven” to visit them. Did I dare, I might name 
meee 


several of unusual . Miss S——, a grand, queen-like creature, 
with her hair drawn back a /’impératrice, creed expression 





—a fitting study for a Dido; Miss E C , the sweetest, pinkest 
rosebud that ever bloomed, sparkling with girlish happiness and glee, 
and this, and that, there would be no end. 

Generall speeking, the men Americans are plain and common-looking 
—defects more observable from the high-bred air of their woman- 
kind. But there is a frankness and a friendliness about them, all 
quite charming to my notions, and presenting the most agreeable contrast 
to the cold reserve and stiffness of my own compatriots. Several very 
agreeable ladies spoke to me in the kindest manner without the formality 
of an introduction—a thing unheard of among our frigid islanders. The 
way in which we eat and drank seemed ii Sa after the Barmecide 
entertainments of the Italian nobles, who give one nothing but ice, and 
that sparingly. There were two regular suppers, and refreshments 
handed about every moment besides. Altogether, I have not been at a 
party for an age that pleased me so much ; all was perfect, save a certain 
twang and drawl, which spoilt many a pretty mouth to English ears. 

Cardinal Wiseman has been for some time staying in Rome, where his 
pamees excites a vast deal of attention. During Advent he preached 

our sermons at the church behind the Propaganda to densely crowded 
audiences. In his first sermon he expatiated at great length on the 
pleasure he felt at returning to Rome, after an absence of twelve yews 
comparing his feelings with those of the many strangers around him; 
concluding by exhorting all present to contemplate imperial Rome, not 
as a mere object of curiosity or instruction, but as the mother-church and 
Christian home of all believers, and to love, honour, and obey her as our 


spiritual parent. His manner is dignified, his presence imposing, and his 
voice clear and sonorous. In the pulpit he looks like an ancient patriarch 
in his picturesque dress of purple, with red. After aonng him in 

etter of 


public, I was rather alarmed at the idea of presenting to him a 
introduction I had by me. Ina very nervous state of mind I repaired to 
the Palazzo Caserta, where he keeps his state. I passed henna several 
ante-rooms swarming with priests, “black spirits and grey,” all gliding 
mysteriously about like so many ghosts. At last I entered a large 
room, plainly furnished, where I remained half an hour, much amused by 
the prattle of a young priest in attendance, the most boyish, innocent- 
hearted creature in the world, who informed me he lived with a mamma 
and three sisters, who themselves went nowhere but to early mass, and, 
therefore, to please whom he never either went anywhere, Once he 
owned to having ventured to Frascati, twelve miles off, but then, added 
he, “ I returned in the evening, for my sisters had made me promise e non 
poteva maneare.” In the midst of this chat a door opened—the young 
priest made a dive and escaped—while I found myself vis-a-vis with the 
cardinal, greatly to my dismay ; but his quiet bearing soon reassured 
me. He begged me to seat myself beside him, and then began a long 
conversation on my own affairs, expressing himself with the utmost kind- 
ness. Nothing can be more prévénant in society than this terrible Pro- 
testant Jumbo, so often burned in effigy and murdered in ink, A calm, 
dignified man, perfectly high-bred, and particularly composed in manner. 
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After I ‘had sat forssome ‘time I begged he would not allow me to trespass 
ron his ‘time, but/dismiss'me ‘when ‘he pleased. “J” replied ‘he, ‘‘ have no 
‘power to dismiss‘any one.” ““ Then,” said I, “allow'me ‘to:dismiss:my- 
self.” He = for not’ begging’me torremain longer, as'he was, he 
‘said, suffering-under a great domestic trial (the young priest had told me 
there was illness in the house). ‘The cardinal escorted me ‘to the door, 
which ‘he opened, ‘bowing me out with all ‘the courtesy of an ordina 
tleman. He didnot present his hand ‘for me to'kiss his ring, which 
hail expected. To-day he preaches at'the English College. 

The gardens:of the Villa Podovisi are decidedly ‘the most beautiful in 
the vicinity of Rome, situated on the back of the Pimcian Hill, close 
under the walls, and not far from the Villa Albani. On entering, I was 
astonished at.its vast extent ; for, in good ‘truth, it is a large park gar- 
denised, affording all ‘the variety of shrubbery, parterre, wood, avenuc 
walks, ‘shady dells, and open spaces, @ 7 Anglaise, planted with trees; all 
overshadowed by the huge frowning walls heavy with the weight of een- 
turies, indented and arched, with here and there an old tower looming 
in the background above ‘the lofty trees. Altogether ‘it is a sweet place, 
with a quiet cloistered air about it, and kept up, too, ‘with a care and tidi- 
ness so thoroughly English, one might fancy oneself at Sion or Chats- 
‘worth but for the sublimer features of the scene. ‘On entering we passed 
to the left, along a lordly gravel-walk bordered by a'thoroughly Italian 
clipped hedge, from which other walks, bordered by other hedges, ‘all 
seemingly interminable, open out ‘in every direction, forming charming 
vistas, and ending in the richly-tinted old ramparts, or in some classic 
temple, or tomib, or statue. The only thing wanting were fountains, of 
0 strange to say, near this city of living waters, there were none to 

seen. 

The ‘other side of the broad walk was laid out in elegant flower 


It was quite’a ‘Watteau scene, and I expected every moment to see a 
party of ladies emerge from behind the high hedges all rouged, and be- 
hooped, and bedizened, attended by flights of beaux radiant in powder 
and pearl white, with rapiers by their sides, enamelled snuff-boxes, fans, 
or bonbonniéres in their hands, like a frontispiece to one of Moliére’s 
comedies—*“ But oh! but oh! the hobby-horse is forgot!” No such 
“* precieux ‘ridicules”’ appeared ; ‘there was the scene, the background, 
but the dramatis persone were all in their graves, and their finery, as 
well as themselves, kindred dust, far away on the other side of the Alps. 

When we reached the end of this particular approach, there appeared 
a little hill, which I ascended, through pretty trimmed walks, to a charm- 
ing kiosk at the summit, garlanded with creepers and hemmed round 
with great variegated aloes, their fat leaves turned down towards the 
ground. This was for all the world like a drop-seene in a play—only 
we, miserable sinners, spoilt the delusion by our modern dresses. Beyond 
was a noble view of modern Rome—for what view of the imperial city is 
not noble? At our feet bubbled a small fountain into:a great shell. 
Oh, mm land of poetry, when can I say I'knowor can imagine all thy 
beauties? Far and near their measure overwhelms me; be it in thy 
ey oak-shrouded mountains, or in thy classic villas, created for a race 
of human beings, free, grand, untrammelled, such as Paul Veronese or 
Titian called into existence ; or amid the rich gorgeous shrubs and the 
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bright flowers, embroidering every hill-side, and casting sweet perfumes 
in thy balmy breezes !~—“‘ Time cannot wither, or custom stale thy.infi- 
nite variety,” may be said more truthfully far of Italy than of poor 
faded Cleopatra, centuries ago food for envious worms. 

But a truce to rhapsody, and enter matter of fact. From the kiosk we 
descended into a dark ilex wood covering that side of the rising ground, 
ancient trees, old enough to have bent under the same hurricane 
that marked the hour of Czsar’s murder and clave the bronze wolf 
on the Capitol. In a dell at the bottom was a tiny lake, surround- 
ing a moss-covered pile of ruined marble, radiantly green, from whence 
sprang up a liquid jet, a broke the solitude, and answered 
to the wind whistling overhead; the nymph of this fair domain audibly 
and evidently flirting with Boreas, who had become most eloquently 
pressing, judging from the noise he made. In an open space over this 
sweet dell the Casino (Anglice, house) appeared, where the Princess 
Piombino repairs when she makes her villeggiatura, and wishes to enjoy 
nature, which the Italians have no notion of doing, not in the very least 
appreciating its beauties. The ladies especially, who never go out until 
the fall of the day, whatever be the season, care as little about the 
enchanted land, and the flowers, and the fragrant shade, and the delicious 
breezes, as a Venetian does for a horse. They never walk, never 
wander about as we English delight to do, but order their carriage, and 
where that carriage cannot take them they never go. The Casino is 
rather an ugly building, without the slightest pretension except of comfort. 
Within the inner hall are the famous frescoes of Guercino, his Aurora, 
and the Night and Morning. ‘The Aurora is, alas! but a milkmaid 
after Guido’s Goddess, and the black and brown piebalds but Flemish 
stallions in comparison to those ethereal steeds that skim through the 
azure main around. However, it is a fine work, and has great force and 
justness of colouring. The various figures, too, emblematic of night, dis- 
appearing in different discomfited attitudes behind dark lowering clouds, 
all flying at the approach of day, are beautifully conceived; and did one 
see such frescoes anywhere but at Rome, sal so near the Rospigliosi 
palace, one might well get up an ecstasy about it. On either side of the 
hall are the figures of Night and Morning, both too well known to need 
more than a casual mention. I admired them much. The dead, heavy 
sleep of the one, whose eyes are closed over a manuscript she holds in her 
hand, while the owl, the night birds, and the sleeping child all tell of 
repose around her, contrasts capitally with the joyous, merry freshness of 
Day spreading his wings to the morning beams with a soul-inspiring glee, 
full of youth, of hope, of promise. “Other frescoes there are; landscapes 
of Dominichino and Guercino, no way remarkable except for the excessive 
greenness of the former’s colouring—a defect I had already observed in 
his frescoes at the Farnese palace. ‘The house is a centre, from which 
innumerable walks radiate through the delicious groves around. Before 
it wave great trees of cypress, tall and funereal as fancy can desire, mixed 
with immense solemn pines, whose twisted, knotted branches spread out 
in strange agonised shapes from the lofty trunks. High hedges border 
all the walks, lending a mysterious, intriguing air to the grounds, sug- 
gestive of romantic meetings, and escapes, and assignations. Such hedges 
as these, tell-tale, hollow, and en vadny must have divided Louis 
Quatorze from the still innocent Lavalliére, when overhearing her confes- 
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sion of love and admiration for himself (the Grand Monarque) to her 
fellow-maidens, one day in the gardens of Fontainebleau. Oh, it was a 
rare scene here, in these lovely gardens. I could have wandered for a 
whole livelong day. 

One walk there was under an avenue of dark ilex trees, forming a 
sombre shade, as some stray sun-gleams came straggling in as if by 
chance. Beyond was grass, over which the great boughs feathered down, 
lending a solitary, lonely character to the scene. On the other side the 
great walls bounded the view, lit up by the sun.. This walk was 
interminably long—two miles, I should think—diversified by temples 
and statues at. intervals as it wound round the base of the walls. We 
followed it to a part of the grounds bordered by low houses for pre- 
serving the orange-trees in winter, on one side; while at the other, the 
wall had been turned into a kind of green-house for flowering plants, 
whose blossoms peeped out prettily between the rents time had made in 
them. The walls of ancient Rome, and a modern conservatury, yet, 
“why of that loam might they not stop a beer-barrel ?” I thought again 
of what Hamlet says of 


Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away! 


The past and the present jostle each other strangely in these classic spots. 
Time would fail me, and any reader’s patience, if I told all the wonders 
of this enchanted ground, beautiful as the “delectable country” in 
* Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ There were caves deep down, bordering pretty 
small lakes overshadowed with willows. Rising hills and descending 
valleys, clothed with whole acres of lilacs, arbutus, and laurel, magnolias, 
oleanders, and the Lord knows what sweet-scented trees beside. Then 
there were bridges—some rustic, some architectural—and paths leading 
winding down among the verdant artificial woods, bordered by planta- 
tions of huge grotesque aloes, with thorns quite suicidal in length and 
sharpness. A large park-like space opened out here, planted with firs, 
and crossed by roads, along which the meek mouse-coloured bullocks 
pulled Teed diened carts. Finally, we emerged from this charming 
labyrinth into a great broad walk, screened with high hedges of cut 
cypress, advancing and receding in rounded folds, looking in the distance 
like rich green velvet, so smooth and bright. The sun now really setting 
came stealing through in long, slanting, golden rays across the verdant 
mass, chequering the walk and deepening the shadows. 

Two or three other large casinos in the grounds we did not see at all. 
But we were allowed to enter the gallery of sculptures, where I saw an 
immense deal of modern restoration, and very little original antiquity. 
Some of the statues are interesting, but not many. One, which I took 
for Virginius in the act of sacrificing his daughter, whom he holds by one 
hand, proved to be a Gaul slaying no one knows whom, and so I lost my 
interest, particularly as the figure is altogether modern. Here is a good 
Bernini Plutus carrying off Proserpine, only she fights too de bonne fors to 
be graceful, and he looks too satyr-like to be interesting ; still there is 

t power in it; and I recognised the same master-hand that called the 
phne and Apollo into life. There are some curious old Termini, 
almost the only originals in the collection. 

On the whole, I never spent a pleasanter day than at the Villa 
Lodovisi, wandering in its lovely groves. 


